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Social Work and Labour Legislation 


by 
G. A. JOHNSTON 


OTH social work and labour legislation have in recent 
B years been developing rapidly, and it seems worth while 
to examine the relation between them. 

Are the fields of social work and labour legislation mutually 
exclusive? Are they like Euclid’s parallel lines, which, however far 
they are produced, do not meet? Or are they like concentric or 
intersecting circles, one including the whole or part of the other ? 

The first difficulty that arises in attempting to determine the 
relationship of social work and labour legislation is due to the 
absence in both cases of any generally agreed definition of the terms. 
“Social work” is an exceedingly vague expression, which is 
currently used with very great differences of signification, and if 
the meaning of “ labour legislation” is a good deal more clearly 
defined, doubt is by no means excluded as to the exact delimitation 
of its scope. 


Many classifications exist of the subject matter of labour legisla- 
tion : a useful one is that given by Dr. Siefart in an article in a recent 
number of the International Labour Review’. This classification 
includes eight main groups, some with subdivisions. The eight 
main groups are as follows : (1) contracts of employment ; (2) collec- 
tive contracts of employment ; (3) labour representation ; (4) workers’ 
protection ; (5) employment and placing ; (6) occupational associa- 
tions; (7) special legislation for separate occupational groups ; 
(8) social insurance. 

It may be of interest to compare with this classification the 
list of questions which have formed the subject of “legislative ”’ 
decisions of the International Labour Conterence. That Conference 
has adopted Conventions on hours of work, the employment of 









* Vol. XV, No. 5, May 1927, pp. 681-708, especially p. 686. 
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women before and after childbirth, the employment of women 
during the night, the minimum age for admission of children to 
employment, the night work of young persons, unemployment 
indemnities in case of loss or foundering of the ship, facilities for 
finding employment for seamen, rights of association and combina- 
tion of agricultural workers, workmen’s compensation in agri- 
culture, the use of white lead in painting, the weekly rest in 
industrial undertakings, the minimum age for the admission of 
young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers, the 
compulsory medical examination of children and young persons 
employed at sea, workmen’s compensation for accidents, workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases, night work in bakeries, the 
simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship, seamen’s 
articles of agreement, the repatriation of seamen, and sickness 
insurance. The Conference has also adopted Recommendations 
dealing with unemployment, reciprocity of treatment of foreign 
workers, anthrax, the protection of women and children against 
lead poisoning, government health services, the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, hours of work in 
inland navigation and in the fishing industry, national seamen’s 
codes, unemployment insurance for seamen, unemployment in 
agriculture, the protection before and after childbirth of women 
wage earners in agriculture, the night work of women, children, 
and young persons in agriculture, the development of technical 
agricultural education, living-in conditions of agricultural workers, 
social insurance in agriculture, the weekly rest in commercial 
establishments, statistical and other information regarding migra- 
tion, general principles of inspection, the utilisation of workers’ 
spare time, equality of treatment as regards workmen’s compensa- 
tion, jurisdiction in disputes on workmen’s compensation, 
workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases, the protection 
of emigrant women and girls on board ship, the repatriation of 
masters and apprentices (marine), and general principles for the 
inspection of conditions of work of seamen. To this enumeration 
it may be useful to add the two questions submitted for first 
discussions to this year’s Conference, namely, freedom of associa- 
tion, and minimum wage-fixing machinery. 

It would be idle to presume that the questions dealt with by 
the International Labour Conference in its first ten Sessions cover 
the whole field of labour legislation. But the various areas which 
have already been entered, though not yet completely exploited, 
indicate the main general subjects with which labour legislation 
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deals. And if we wish to find a definition in a single phrase which 
covers both the general classification given by Dr. Siefart, based 
primarily on national legislation, and the various detailed questions 
already examined in the field of international labour legislation, we 
may say that labour legislation consists of the laws and regulations 
relating to conditions of work, “conditions of work” including 
the special preparation for work, such as vocational and technical 
education and apprenticeship, the concomitants of work, such as 
certain aspects of transport and the use of leisure, and the organisa- 
tion of work, including the relations of workers and employers. 


Il 


If we now turn to “ social work ”, we shall find it much more 
difficult to define it. The term “ social work” did not come into 
general use till the twentieth century. Before this time there was 
talk and to spare of “ philanthropy ” and “ charity ” and “ social 
reform ”, but “ social work ” and the “ social worker ” were terms 
almots, if not quite, unknown!. One of the first occasions on which 
the word was used in an official title was in the designation of the 
Boston training school, founded in 1904, as the “ School for Social 
Workers”. The New York school, which had been organised in 
1898, kept to its title of “ School of Philanthropy ” till 1919, while 
the annual “ National Conference of Social Work” assumed this 
title only in 1916. Prior to that it was known as the “National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. ” 

The term “social work” is not at all a satisfactory one, for 
the words of which it is composed have so wide a meaning that 
almost any form of human activity carried on in association could 
be comprised within it. It is therefore necessary to create a special 
conventional connotation for the term, just as a conventional 
connotation has been developed for the term “ civil service ”. 
The special conventional connotation for “social work” has, 
however, not yet been evolved. 

The question is further complicated by the fact that the term 
“ social service ” is often used instead of “ social work ”. Sometimes 
again, without any clearly apprehended difference in meaning, 
the terms “ welfare work ” and “ betterment work” are used. In 


, 





* A very valuable history and analysis of social effort are to be found in 
Leitjaden der Wohljahrtspflege, by Dr. Alice Satomon. Leipzig and Berlin, 1923. 
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French the same difficulty exists: sometimes the term used is 
“ travail social ”, at other times it is “ service social ”. For instance, 
the International Congress of Social Work to be held in Paris 
in July 1928 is a congress of “ Service social”. But an impo.tant 
international organisation for social work is entitled “ Union 
catholique internationale du Travail social”, and it is interes‘ing 
to note that this title was adopted in preference to one using 
the words “ service social”, which appeared in the original draft.' 
In French, the terms “ ceuvres sociales”, “ bien-étre ”, “ mieux- 
étre’”, are also used. 

* In German there is no greater uniformity. The terms “ Volks- 
wohlfahrt ”, “ Wohlfahrtspflege ”, and “ Volksdienst ” are used. 
and also “ soziale Fiirsorge ”. While difference in meaning between 
these terms may be discerned, the differences are not clearly 
defined?. 

These difficulties of terminology are not, however, the most 
serious aspect of the question. The essential problem is to clear 
up the vagueness and obscurity that exist with regard to the scope 
and functions of social work. 

It will be simplest to examine the meaning of social work by 
a process of elimination, for it is not difficult to say what social 
work 78 not. 

(1) In the first place, social work does not include the various 
activities, commercial, industrial, agricultural, professional, and 
other, by which individuals normally make a living. The factory 
worker, the agriculturist, the banker, the clerk — these are not, as 
such, social workers. The functions they perform may be of 
greater importance for the community as a whole than those of 
the social worker, but they are not ‘‘ social work”. This does 
not mean that the social worker is debarred from making a living 
by doing social work. Social work requires paid workers who 
must be paid a living wage. 

(2) Social work does not include the work of the great institu- 





1 Victoire CaprE: Les Ecoles sociales catholiques, p. 11. Gembloux, 1925. 
* A clear distinction between “ Fiirsorge”’ and ‘‘ Wohlfahrtspflege ” has. 
however, been suggested by Dr. Erik Wolf. He defines the two terms as follows: 

** Relief, in the strict sense of the word, interferes with the sociological situation 
of the individual only to provide economic support, and attempts as far as possible 
to preserve the existing sociological situation. Welfare work, in the strict sense 
of the word, works in the opposite direction : it raises any sociological situation 
which has been condemned by welfare workers and establishes through education 
or rehabilitation a new sociological situation for the individual in question.” 
(Dr. Erik Wour: Die Soziologischen Grundlagen der Fiirsorge und Woht- 


fahrispflege, p. 4. Jena, 1927.) 
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tions of the social life. The great institutions, such as the family, 
the Church, the press, have developed to meet the needs of the 
community. If they functioned completely well, social work 
would hardly be necessary. If every individual received from 
his family all that the best family can give ; if the Church could 
secure that all should live up to its high precepts; if the press 
distributed always the truth and nothing but the truth — then 
the need for the social worker would be reduced to insignificant 
proportions. 

(3) Further, two current misconceptions of the meaning of 
“ social work” must be removed. On the one hand there is a 
common tendency to think of social work as “ unselfish”, “ altruist- 
ic”, “other-regarding”, as distinguished from the “ selfish ”, 
“ egoistic ”, “ self-regarding ” work of those engaged in industry, 
either as employers or as workers. In fact, however, it is very 
difficult to maintain such a distinction. If a certain proportion 
of social workers devote voluntary service, sometimes at the cost 
of real self-sacrifice, to a cause they hold dear, many of them are 
now professional workers, inspired certainly by the highest ideals 
and giving of their best, but not necessarily any more “ other- 
regarding ” than other professional workers. 

We must beware, again, of giving too wide a meaning to social 
work. Such a statement as the following, for instance, would 
appear to cast the net of social work too wide! : 


It is not a movement concerned alone with the material, with housing 
and drains, clinics and feeding centres, gas and water, but is the expres- 
sion of the desire for social justice, for freedom and beauty, and for 
the better apportionment of all the things that make up a good life. 
It is the constructive side of the criticism passed by the reformer and 
the revolutionary on the failure of our industrialised society to provide 
a fit environment where a good life shall be possible for all. 


The modern conception of social work differs from the old 
view of charitable and philanthropic effort as something superero- 
gatory, a kind of parergon. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century the theory was often held that if each man sought his own 
good, acted frankly as a self-seeker and a self-developer, the 
progress of the community would be assured. It was, however, 
only too obvious in practice that the progress of the community 
was not inconsistent with the existence of large numbers of poor 
and sick. What was to be done with them? It was believed that 
the failures of the social system existed in order to provide a 





*C. R. Arrige: The Social Worker, pp. 2-3. London, 1920. 
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field for the exercise of the virtues of charity and benevolence on 
the part of the successful. Charitable and philanthropic effort 
were regarded not only from the standpoint of their effect on the 
person helped, but also with regard to their influence on the 
character of the person helping. Such a conception could not 
fail to produce monsters of self-satisfaction, self-conceit, and self- 
gratulation. 

Another notable change in the orientation of the social work 
movement is the transfer of emphasis from results to causes. The 
charitable worker of the latter half of the last century had his 
eyes fixed on results. The social worker of to-day seeks out the 
causes of the evils he sees and tries to remove them. The charitable 
worker of the old style saw that people were sick or ill-clad or 
starving, and he sought to help them by providing medicines or 
clothes or food. He did not, in general, go beyond the immediate 
necessity of relieving individual suffering to ask what were the 
causes of this suffering. Cure in his mind was better than preven- 
tion. Now, however, the pendulum has completely swung over 
in the other direction. The social worker, while he still of necessity 
relieves individual distress, is more interested in discovering the 
causes of the distress and helping the sufferer to cure himself. 
Emphasis is now placed primarily on prevention — the elimination 
of causes rather than the tinkering with effects. 

Important landmarks in the evolution of haphazard philan- 
thropy into organised and individualised social work were the 
development in 1852 of the Elberfeld system, which aimed at 
_ individualising relief, and the creation in 1869 of the Charity 
Organisation Society, destined, as its name indicates, to organise 
relief and prevent overlapping. The principle embodied in the 
Charity Organisation Society led to the foundation in French- 
speaking countries of the Bureau central d’assistance and later to 
Conseils des Guvres sociales and Fédérations des Huvres sociales. 


As Dr. René Sand has pointed out? : 


Social work includes charity, relief, and philanthropy, but it goes 
beyond them and it is distinguished from them by its scientific and 
gp ao character, by its insistence on seeking out causes, and by 
the extension of its field of study and action. 





2 Dr. René Sanp: Les Ecoles de Service social (1926) p. 3. Compare the defini- 
tion of Alice 8. Coeynry (The Nature and Scope of Social W ork, p.17; NewYork, 1926): 

‘* Social work includes all voluntary attempts to extend benefits which are made 
in response to a need, are concerned with social relationships, and avail themselves 
of scientific knowledge and methods.” 
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At first sight it would indeed appear, and that for two reasons, 
that the field of social work has been not extended, but narrowed. 
In the first place a notable development has taken place in the 
intervention by the state in the regulation of conditions of life 
and labour. In Germany, in Great Britain, in France, and in many 
other countries public social services have increased enormously. 
Even in America, where the laissez-jaire doctrine was embodied 
in the phrase “That government governs best which governs 
least”, there has been a great increase in legislative control. 
According to the Hon. M. B. Rosenberry, Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, from 1906 to 1925, both inclusive, there were introduced 
into the legislatures of the United States, State and national, 
945,625 Bills, of which 233,563 became laws!. Of this almost 
incredible mass of statutes, it may safely be assumed that a not 
inconsiderable proportion was social legislation. 

In most modern states, health, certain fields of industrial rela- 
tions, education, and a number of other matters are no longer 
a field for “ natural liberty ”, for the unregulated play of individual 
wills with the addition of voluntary effort. The industrial ideal 
used to be complete freedom of contract. From that we have 
moved, in many industrial countries, to the regulation of working 
conditions in respect of hours of labour, wages, unemployment, 
accidents, etc. Whereas matters of health used to be regarded 
as affairs entirely for the individual concerned, with such assistance 
as family or friends or charitable effort would provide, it is now 
realised that the health of its citizens ought to be one of the prime 
cares of the state. 

Is it not a natural consequence, it may be asked, of this great 
extension of state control, that social work must diminish? 

And there would appear, again at first sight, to beafurtherreason 
for a contraction of the scope of social work. It might reasonably 
be assumed that social work becomes less and less necessary as 
the general level of prosperity grows. The general standard of 
living, it may be argued, has very greatly risen, the mass of the 
people are much more prosperous now than they ever were before, 
and consequently the need for social work must obviously be becom - 
ing less and less until eventually it may disappear altogether. 

Now the fact is that, in spite of the two arguments which have 
been briefly set forth, voluntary social work has enormously 





' Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1926, p. 78. Chicago, 
1926. 
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increased. This would suggest that neither of the arguments is 
sound. To take the second argument first, it is not open to doubt 
that the general standard of prosperity has greatly risen. But it 
is not true that all individuals have shared in this prosperity. 
Individual failures, individual breakdowns still exist and cry 
for help. Social workers constitute, as to one of their functions, 
the salvage corps of the modern industrial world. One of the 
most useful lessons that modern industrial technique has to teach 
is the importance of the salvage of waste. The social worker 
is responsible for the salvage, or better still the prevention, of the 
human waste that results from the operation of the modern 
economic machine. 

If now we turn to the influence of the development of state 
control and legislation, we shall find that, so far from tending 
to destroy social work, it has actually encouraged it. Pari passu 
with the progress of social legislation has gone the development 
of ancillary social services, with their demand for trained social 
workers. It has been found necessary, in many countries, on the 
one hand to establish committees or institutes with a view to co- 
ordinating the activities of various agencies for social work, and 
on the other to set up schools of social work for the training of 
social workers. A list of these social schools, prepared recently 
by Dr. René Sand, showed a total of about one hundred in fifteen 
different countries. “Social work” is obtaining a recognised 
place as a profession, and social workers are organised in associa- 
tions in the United States, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The view that the scope of social work is diminishing as a 
consequence of the extension of state effort is based on mistaken 
philosophical conceptions. It is founded on a view of the world 
as divided into water-tight compartments. With the invasion 
by the state of one after another of these compartments, itisassumed 
that the field open to voluntary social work must be corres- 
pondingly restricted. But this conception is false both as a concep- 
tion of the world and as a conception of social work. 

The new conception of “social work” seeks to apply not 
only to voluntary charitable effort but to official institutions. 
It realises that between voluntary social effort on the one hand and 
public social services on the other there need be no difference either 
in the fields covered or in the ideals which inspire the work. 
Certain questions which in one country are dealt with by public 
social services, in others constitute a field for voluntary social effort. 
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Other questions, again, used to be dealt with in a particular country 
by voluntary agencies, but are now handed over wholly or partially 
to public social services. 

Even in America, where the voluntary system has been carried 
further perhaps than in other countries, official support and 
official control of social work are extremely important. As a result 
of a detailed enquiry, Mr. Raymond F. Clapp, Associate Director, 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, concludes: “ first, that tax 
support is a major factor in the financing of social welfare services ; 
second, that governmentally operated agencies and institutions 
render a large percentage of such services'.’”’ Voluntary social 
work is, in fact, in nearly all countries, very closely connected with 
governmental agencies set up in accordance with legislation. 

It is,no longer possible to maintain any logical distinction 
between the fields of public social service and voluntary social 
effort. Both alike constitute aspects of social work. Both alike, 
by different routes, seek to attain the same goal?. This conception 
ofthe essential unity of all forms of social work receives confirmation 
in the fact that the schools of social work train workers not only 
as voluntary or paid assistants in the various branches of chari- 
table and philanthropic effort, but also as paid professional officials 
of such government or municipal services aselementary education, 
factory inspection, health and unemployment services, poor law 
administration, and prisons administration. 

A further indication of the increasing development of social 
work is the growth of an international movement. Such associa- 
tions as the International Association for the Study and Improve- 
ment of Human Relations and Conditions in Industry and the 
International Catholic Union for Social Work, both of which were 
constituted in 1925, are concerned in one shape or another with the 
development of social work*. And it was in order to meet a felt 
need for free discussion and the exchange of experience that it 
was decided to convene, for July 1928 in Paris, an International 
Conference of Social Work. 





* Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1926, p. 457. 

? The close relation between official and voluntary social services is recognise: 
hy the Deutsche Verein fiir djfentliche und private Fiirsorge. 

* A large number of other internationa! associations exist, whose activities are 
concerned with social work at certain points. Cf. International Labour Directory, 
1925, Part. VII: Miscellaneous International Organisations. 
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What are the main fields of social effort? They are described 
very differently by different authorities. Miss Victoire Cappe, 
for instance, in a publication of the International Catholic Union 
for Social Work, in accordance with the discussions of the first 
International Catholic Conference of Social Work, held at Milan 
in 1925, distinguishes two aspects of social work! : 


When it deals with the individual, its object is to help him, to relieve 
him, and to provide him with what he needs. It also has amoral purpose, 
to try to correct him, train him, and improve him. It considers case 
by case and grants immediate help. It also has a remote social aim 
in seeking the improvement of the individual and his regrading in 
society. 

When it acts directly on society, it acts through social causes to 
correct and prevent social disorder, the source of individual hardship, 
to improve general social conditions, in a word, to establish a social 
order in conformity with the natural and Christian order and favourable 
to human prosperity’. 


A somewhat similar twofold classification of social work is 
given by Devine? : 


The broad object of social economics is that each individual shall 
be able to live a normal life according to the standard of the period and 
of the community. The narrower object of social work is (1) the care 
of those who through misfortune or fault are not able under existing 
circumstances to realise a normal life for themselves or who hinder 
others from realising it — dependent children, aged poor, sick, crippled, 
blind, mentally defective, criminals, insane, negligent parents, and so 
on — and (2) the improvement of conditions which are a menace to 
individual welfare, which tend to increase the number of dependants 
and interfere with the progress and best interests of others who may 
be in no danger of becoming dependent. 


In accordance with this general distinction, Mr. Devine goes 
on to classify social work in four large divisions, according as it is 
concerned with (1) the relief of poverty, (2) the care of the sick, 





1 Victoire Carre : Les Ecoles sociales catholiques, pp. 2-3. 

* Catholic social work is inspired by the words of Pius X, written on 11 June 
1905 to the Bishops of Italy : ‘“‘ The object round which Catholic activity must 
chiefly exert itself is the practical solution of the social question in accordance with 
Christian prineiples.... This task calls for the most energetic and continuous 
application of all the strength of Catholicism. ” 

(Quoted by Monsignor Van Cauwenberg, Vicar-General of Malines, in an address 
delivered before the closing session of the second Congress of the Union catholique 
internationale de Travail social ; cf. La Cité chrétienne, 5 Dec. 1926, p. 73.) 


* E. T. Devine : Social Work, p. 3. New York, 1922. 
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disabled, and defective, (3) the treatment of criminals, and (4) the 
improvement of living and working conditions". 

The American National Conference of Social Work has “ Division 
Meetings ” on the following questions : (1) children, (2) delinquents 
and correction, (3) health, (4) the family, (5) industrial and 
economic problems, (6) neighbourhood and community life, (7) 
mental hygiene, (10) the immigrant?. 

In Germany an enumeration of forms of social work is given 
by Dr. Adam Stegerwald in his Wege der Volkswohljahrt®, in an 
account of the aims and functions of the Prussian Ministry of 
Welfare. They are classified as follows : (1) public health, including 
such questions as infant mortality, maternity protection, social 
hygiene, hospitals, infectious diseases, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, industrial health, and others ; (2) housing and allied ques- 
tions; (3) youth and general, including the encouragement of 
playing fields, excursions, measures against the misuse of alcohol, 
against obscene publications, and against sexual dangers. Measures 
for the welfare of the war disabled and war widows and orphans 
and for the unemployed are also included. 

The programme of the Ecole de Service social of Antwerp 
gives the following list of institutions for which social workers 
are trained : protection of children, pre-natal consultation, ailing 
children’s homes, education for abnormal children, after-school 
institutes, maternity and infant care, créches, asylums, public-health 
institutions, hospitals, convalescent homes, vocational guidance and 
rehabilitation offices, Red Cross, protection of girls, orphan homes, 
canteens, friendly societies, unemployment and social insurance 
fund administration, trade union, co-operative society, and trades 
and labour council secretariats, libraries, children’s courts, factory 
welfare workers, middle-class offices, mental hygiene, anti-venereal 
league, tuberculosis dispensaries public relief institutions, etc. 

For England, two standard books which give a conspectus 
of public social service and voluntary social work respectively 
are : Public Social Services, issued by the National Council of Social 
Service, and the Annual Charities Register and Digest, issued under 
the auspices of the Charity Organisation Society. The first 
named classifies public social services into the following sections : 
public health, national health and pensions insurance, old-age 





» Ibid., p. 69. 

* The other divisions relate to questions of organisation, administration, 
training, etc. 

* Pp. 23 et seg. Berlin and Leipzig, 1920. 
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pensions under the Acts of 1908-1924, the poor law, education, 
industry and employment, the administration of justice, and war 
pensions, allowances, and medical services'!. The Annual Charities 
Register classifies under the following headings : relief in affliction, 
relief in sickness, relief in distress (permanent and temporary), 
reformatory relief, miscellaneous (including employment and 
migration), and spiritual institutions’. 

For Japan, a publication of the Bureau for Social Work of the 
Home Department of the Japanese Government enumerates six 
main departments of social work*. These are (1) general relief 
work (outdoor and indoor poor law relief), (2) special relief work 
(emergency, famine, storm, earthquake relief, and relief for disabled 
soldiers and soldiers’ dependants), (3) medical aspects of social 
work, (4) economic aspects of social work (including unemployment 
exchanges, refugee homes, housing relief, public markets, and 
people’s luncheon rooms, (5) agencies working for social betterment 
(including the movement for the prohibition of smoking and drink- 
ing and the abolition of licensed prostitution, social settlement 
work, and the campaign for national culture), and (6) child welfare 
work (including twelve different forms of work). 

For India, the Directory of Social Work in India‘, published 
by the Social Service League of Bombay, contains an enumeration 
of 858 institutions, classified under the following 25 headings: 
(1) agricultural and horticultural associations, (2) associations for 
the blind, (3) boarding establishments for students, (4) child 
welfare institutions, (5) communal institutions, (6) depressed 
class missions, (7) dispensaries and hospitals, (8) dumb relief 
institutions, (9) education, (10) industrial welfare institutions, 
(11) institutions for feeding the poor and infirm, (12) leper asylums, 
(13) lunatic asylums, (14) nursing homes and nurses’ associations, 
(15) orphanages, (16) prisoners’ aid societies and reformatories, 
(17) public libraries and reading rooms, (18) religious institutions, 
(19) sanitary associations and Arogya Mandals, (20) recreational 
institutions, (21) social, religious and moral reform institutions, 
(22) social service institutions, (23) societies for protection of animals, 
(24) temperance associations, (25) social and educational institu- 
tions for women. 





' Natronat Councit or Soca Service : Public Social Services. A Handbook 
of Information. 4th Edition. London, 1927. 

* The Annual Charities Register and Digest, 1927. London, 1927. 

* An Outline of Social Work in Japan. Tokyo, 1922. 

* Bombay, 1923. (The Directory does not include social work institutes in 
Bombay.) 
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In Canada, a Social Service Council has been established to 
facilitate the study and co-ordination of social service problems. 
A “Montreal Council of Social Agencies ” also exists, federating 
a large number of social agencies classified in four groups : (1) child 
welfare, (2) education and recreation, (3) dependency and delin- 
quency, and (4) sick and handicapped!. 

In Switzerland, the Repoit of the Department of Social Welfare 
of the City of Berne enumerates the following forms of social 
work? : (1) care of the poor, (2) guardianship and welfare of young 
people (including care of abnormal children, créches, infant and 
maternity welfare), (3) unemployment and housing. 

The lists that have been given of social work in the various 
countries show at once the enormous field covered by voluntary 
social work and governmental social services and the variety of 
classifications adopted. Some of these systems of classification 
have been chosen for administrative reasons, others for reasons 
of logic or even of mere convenience. 

For our particular purpose the best method of classification 
is into two categories : (1) forms of social work connected directly 
with industrial relations and conditions of work; (2) all other 
forms of social work. From the standpoint of relations with 


labour legislation, it is only the first category with which we are 
concerned. We shall therefore leave out of account in the rest 
of this article all forms of social work other than those connected 
directly with industrial relations and conditions of work. 


IV 


Social work is carried on, whether by official bodies or not, 
in connection with nearly all the industrial and labour problems 
on which the International Labour Conference has adopted 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations. These questions : 
enumerated in detail at the beginning of this article, may be 
roughly classified as follows: (1) hours of work, including rest 
periods and spare time ; (2) wages ; (3) unemployment ; (4) migra- 
tion ; (5) industrial health ; (6) social insurance, including compensa. 
tion for accidents ; (7) special protection of women and children ; 
(8) technical education ; (9) contracts of employment ; (10) inspec- 





1 Welfare Work in Montreal in 1922. Montreal, 1923. 
* Verwaltungsbericht der Direktion der sozialen Fiirsorge der Stadt Bern fir 
das Jahr 1925. Berne, 1926. 
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tion. As already noted, this list makes no claim to theoretical 
completeness, but in point of fact it will be found to cover all 
the main subjects with which labour legislation in the various 
countries deals. It may therefore conveniently provide a framework 
for the detailed examination of the relations between labour 
legislation and social work which is the object of the present 
Section of this article. 


(1) Hours of work. In regard to hours of work, the aspect 
with which social work is primarily concerned is the use of spare time. 
It was as a corollary of the introduction of the 8-hour day that 
the International Labour Conference was led to deal with the 
problem of leisure, and it is from this angle that the social worker 
is interested in the question. The Recommendation on the 
subject adopted by the Conference lays special emphasis, it will 
be remembered, on the institutions that have for their object : 

(a) the improvement of the workers’ domestic economy and 
family life (gardens, allotments, poultry-keeping, etc.) ; 

(6) the development of the physical health and strength of 
the workers by means of games and sports ; 

(c) the extension of technical, domestic, and general educa- 
tion (libraries, reading-rooms, lectures, technical and general 
courses, etc.). 

Importance is also attached, in view of the fact that the utilisa- 
tion of the workers’ periods of spare time cannot be separated 
from the general measures adopted by the community for pro- 
moting the health and welfare of all classes of society, to (a) the 
encouragement of individual hygiene by the provision of public 
baths, swimming pools, etc.; (5) legislative or private action 
against the misuse of alcohol, and against tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, and gambling. 

The reports received by the International Labour Office from 
various Governments on the measures that have been taken or 
envisaged on the Recommendation give an interesting conspectus 
of social work, official and unofficial, in this field. The Austrian 
Government, for instance, after an account of the measures taken 
officially or by voluntary associations to provide swimming baths, 
to combat alcoholism, tuberculosis, and venereal disease, and to 
develop workers’ gardens and allotments and gymnastic and sport- 
ing associations, reports as follows : 


In order to encourage the development of general education, the 
Federal Minister of Public Education has already done useful work 
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in giving advice to and subsidising the popular libraries and educational 
institutions which have existed for many years, in organising theatrical 
performances, in encouraging the production of reputable films, as also 
the cult for old customs, folk dances, and folk songs, and in using his 
influence in favour of thecreation and development of popular educational 
and other associations. 


In Germany it is pointed out, inter alia, that in addition to 
legislative action to deal with alcoholism, tuberculosis, and venereal 
disease, the Governments of the States give energetic support 
to private efforts to combat these social diseases and support 
such movements with subsidies. 

In Great Britain an interesting development is the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund, established under the Mining Industry Act of 1920, 
and the Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Act of 1925. The object 
of the Fund is defined as follows in the Act : “ purposes connected 
with the social well-being, recreation and conditions of living of 
workers in or about coal mines and with mining education”. The 
income of the Fund has been applied to such purposes as the pro- 
vision of recreation grounds for adults and children, swimming 
baths, miners’ institutes, convalescent homes, pithead baths, and 
education!. 


(2) Wages. Inconnection with wages, there is a Recommenda- 
tion of the Conference which relates to welfare. This is the 
Recommendation concerning living-in conditions of agricultural 
workers. This Recommendation involves the question of remunera- 
tion, because it is in lieu of money wages that agricultural 
workers receive lodging. The Recommendation urges that the 
measures to be taken should include the following provisions : 

(2) Unless climatic conditions render heating superfluous, 
the accommodation provided should contain rooms which can 
be heated. 

(6) Accommodation intended for groups of workers shall provide 
a separate bed for each worker, shall afford facilities for ensuring 
personal cleanliness, and shall provide for the separation of the 
sexes. 

(c) Stables, cow-houses, and open sheds should not be used 
for sleeping quarters. 

These provisions are very similar to those contained in the 
programmes of certain voluntary social work organisations. They 





? Fourth Report of the Miners’ Weljare Fund. London, 1926. 
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constitute a field in which official bodies and voluntary organisations 
may co-operate. 

Another aspect of the wages problem in which governments 
and voluntary organisations are both concerned is family allow- 
ances. The immediate purpose ot the family allowance system 
is to improve the standard of living among working families, in 
order that their circumstances may not fall too far below those of 
unmarried workers or married workers with no children. In no 
country is the system more developed than in France, where it 
is estimated that at the beginning of 1926 the amount of bonuses 
and allowances paid out annually was 1,152,000,000 francs to a 
population of 3,600,000 wage earners. Of this total some 
1,600,000 persons represented the staff of the public administra- 
tions, paid by the state or local authorities, and the remaining 
2,000,000 workers employed in private industry and paid through 
employers’ compensation funds or other machinery!. The family 
allowance system, as administered by the associations formed by 
employers, has developed as concomitants a considerable number 
of other forms of social work, for instance the payment of birth 
and breast-feeding bonuses, orphans’ allowances, visiting nursing 
service, sickness allowances, workers’ housing, etc. 

An important feature of the wages problem with which labour 
legislation is not concerned but to which voluntary agencies devote 
considerable attention is that ot household management and 
domestic economy. From the standpoint of the welfare of the 
family, the cash value of the wage earned by the breadwinner or 
breadwinners is not the only factor of importance. A great deal 
depends on the way in which the wage isexpended. The same wage 
may in different families, owing to differences in household manage- 
ment, produce real standards of living that vary enormously in 
respect of the welfare and comfort of their members. Voluntary 
social workers therefore show increasing interest in the study 
of wages from the standpoint of the consumer, with a view to 
helping the housewife to eliminate waste and to secure with the 
financial means at her disposal the greatest possible degree of 
welfare for the family whose consumption she organises. 


(3) Unemployment. There is increasing recognition that 
measures for dealing with unemployment can most efficiently be 





1 Congrés national des Caisses de Compensation : Compte rendu VII. Rapport 
de M. Bonvoisin, p. 120. 
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undertaken by the state, by the organisation of systemsof unemploy- 
ment insurance, the carrying out of special public works, the 
establishment of public employment exchanges, and in other 
ways. For example, the Draft Convention of the International 
Labour Conference providing for the setting up of free public 
employment agencies has been ratified by 20 States. 

But there is room, alongside the operation of official agencies, 
for the activities of voluntary societies, inspired by the spirit of 
social work. Unemployment brings with it, in spite of all that 
can be done officially to deal with it, hardships of various kinds 
not only to the unemployed man but to his family. Much can 
be done and is done by voluntary associations to help them. 


(4) Migration Questions. In regard to the protection of 
emigrants also, both the state and the voluntary societies co- 
operate. That this is a fit field for the state is evidenced on the 
one hand by the large number of laws, agreements, and treaties 
in existence!, and on the other by the fact that the question has 
come before the International Labour Conference. The Confer- 
ence, in 1926, adopted a Draft Convention concerning the simplifi- 
cation of the inspection of emigrants on board ship and a Retom- 
mendation concerning the protection of emigrant women and 
girls on board ship. Voluntary societies also do much for the 
protection of emigrants. The International Conference of 
Private Associations for the Protection of Migrants, with head 
quarters at Geneva, includes some fifty different associations. 


(5) Industrial Health. The field of industrial health is pre- 
eminently one in which the state and voluntary effort mutually 
support one another. It has long been recognised that it is an 
elementary duty of the state to lay down by legislation not only 
minimum standards with regard to hygiene, sanitation, and ventila- 
tion, in the interests of the general health of the workers as a whole, 
but also to protect the workers against the special dangers to life 
and health involved in certain specially dangerous industrial 
processes. The administrative orders made in accordance with 
such legislation often include provisions of a definitely “ welfare ” 
kind. Take, for example, the Punjab Factories (Amended) Rules 
of 17 October 1922, issued in accordance with the Indian Factories 








’ Cf. InrerNatTionaL Lasour Orrice : Emigration and Immigration : Legisla- 
tion and Treaties. Geneva, 1922. 
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(Amendment) Act, 1922, where in regard to drinking water, it 
is provided that “drinking water shall in all cases be supplied 
to the employees free of cost”, and that “ proper arrangements 
shall be made for maintaining in a clean and drained condition 
the area round the place where drinking water is distributed to 
the operatives”. The enforcement of such provisions as these 
is supervised by factory inspectors, but there is plenty of room 
for the co-operation of welfare and personnel workers. In large 
numbers of cases employers have appointed welfare or personnel 
workers for such duties. Although the industrial welfare or personnel 
movement is not by any means exclusively concerned with the 
health of the worker, health conditions do constitute an important 
part of its activities. Welfare work has been defined as follows 
by the British Welfare Workers Institution : 


Welfare work in business and industrial enterprises is that part 
of the management concerned with the organisation of working condi- 
tions on such lines as will be acceptable to, and provide for, each indi- 
vidual worker : 

(1) physical comfort and well-being ; 

(2) the full opportunity for the use of his abilities by the exercise 
of care and discrimination in the allocation of his work and duties ; 


(3) the means for the development of all his faculties. 


(6) Social Insurance, including Compensation for Accidents. 
Few things affect the world of labour more directly and profoundly 
than social insurance. The risks covered by it — industrial 
accidents, sickness in general, occupational diseases, invalidity, 
old age, premature death, unemployment — are the cause of some 
of the most unforeseen and unjust hardships from which the workers 
and their families may suffer. Hundreds of charitable societies 
have been established for alleviating the hardships caused by the 
incidence of these risks. They have rendered, and in many cases 
they still render, admirable service. But it is being recognised 
ever more clearly that the dangers of these risks are so great that 
the state is under an obligation to take action itself. The govern- 
ments of civilised countries are giving a larger and larger place in 
their counsels to social insurance, which should protect the workers 
directly, and indirectly national production, against these dangers. 
In the last fifty years practically every government has enacted 
laws on compensation for industrial accidents. The principle 
of compulsory insurance is progressively replacing the voluntary 
principle ; already some twenty States have adopted it for sickness 
insurance, and more than twenty-five for invalidity and old age, 
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if non-contributory pension systems are included. This field has 
not been neglected by the International Labour Organisation 
and several Draft Conventions and Recommendations have been 
adopted by the Conference. 

The legislator has not been content merely to insure the worker 
against these risks; he has also taken steps — for example, in 
connection with accidents — to protect the worker against their 
occurrence, or to facilitate the rendering of efficient first aid. In 
these respects there is often effective co-operation between official 
and voluntary effort. In regard to the prevention of accidents, 
for instance, it is recognised that official action is not enough. 
There is room also for the constant vigilance and advice of the 
welfare worker, and for the educational propaganda, of the voluntary 
“safety first ” organisations, which in America, Europe, and the 
East are doing so much to educate the workers in the avoidance 
of industrial accidents. 

Another interesting example of co-ordination of official and 
voluntary effort is to be found in the application of the First Aid 
Section of the British Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923'. 
The Act provides that first-aid boxes shall be installed and 
that they shall be placed under the charge of a responsible 
person who shall always be readily available during working 
hours. It makes no provision for the training of these “ re- 
sponsible persons”. That is a field which is left for voluntary 
effort. Clearly the training of these persons is of the utmost 
importance. It is on the training of those who are in charge of 
the first-aid box that reliance must be placed for the effective 
carrying out of the objects of the Act. Now, except in the 
comparatively rare cases where there is a works doctor or a 
trained nurse attached to the factory, the persons in charge of 
first aid will be those who have been trained by voluntary societies, 
such as St. John’s or St. Andrew’s. In this field the voluntary 
society trains the social workers who utilise the material provided 
in accordance with legislation. 


(7) Special Protection of Women and Children. In this field 
both the labour legislator and the social worker have been specially 
active. Six Draft Conventions and three Recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference cover questions of the prohibition 
of night work, the fixation of a minimum age for employment, 





1 InTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrice: Legislative Series, 1923, G.B. 2. 
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protection in dangerous industries, protection of emigrants, etc. 
National legislation in this field is abundant. The protection of 
children against industrial exploitation is one of the first fields 
in which labour legislation was adopted. Many governments had 
adopted legislative measures to protect children long before they 
thought of intervening in the regulation of conditions of adult 
labour. Even when liberty of individual contract between man 
and man was still a dogma, official intervention was considered 
hecessary in the case of children, who were so clearly unable to 
protect themselves. Voluntary associations also have existed 
for years, and in some cases for centuries, for the protection of 
women and children. In many cases these societies do not deal 
with labour questions. But even when the labour side of protec- 
tion is not specially envisaged, as in the case of the International 
Association for the Promotion of Child Welfare and the Save the 
Children Fund International Union, a labour aspect of the questions 
under consideration often emerges. The law lays down minimum 
standards and deals with normal cases. It is for the voluntary 
societies to promote welfare in advance of these minimum standards 
and to deal with the “abnormal” cases which fall between the 
interstices of the law. And it has always been one of the most 
important functions of the voluntary society to stimulate the 
legislator to raise the minimum of protection which he accords. 


(8) Technical Education. Closely connected with child welfare 
is the provision of technical and vocational education. Official 
agencies are more and more realising their responsibilities in this 
matter, but the work of voluntary associations remains of the great- 
est value. The International Labour Conference has recognised 
the importance of this question not only by adopting a Recommen- 
dation on the development of technical education in agriculture, 
but also by passing a resolution requesting the Office to undertake 
a general enquiry on vocational and technical education and appren- 
ticeship. The state does much in a large number of countries 
to stimulate and provide for technical and vocational education. 
In certain countries, however, for instance Great Britain and the 
United States, the first steps in this direction were taken by 
voluntary societies. In a certain number of cases the state takes 
steps to regulate apprenticeship. In most cases, however, the 
regulation of apprenticeship is left to the individual employer. 
to employers’ associations, or to agreement between the employers’ 
association and the trade union. In connection with vocational 
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guidance little has yet been done on a large scale by the state or 
by voluntary associations. The importance of the problem is 
only just being realised. It is obviously of the first moment, from 
the standpoint both of the individual and the community, to try 
toensure that the young worker shall enter an occupation for which he 
is physically, intellectually, and temperamentally fitted, that he 
shall not become a square peg in a round hole. This is a field 
that is particularly suitable for the co-operation of official and 
voluntary agencies. The official agency would be responsible 
for the scientific work, the actual psychological tests, and the 
voluntary agency for keeping in touch with the individual tested, 
giving him advice and guidance and encouraging him to keep 
out of “ blind alley ” occupations and to find the kind of work 
for which the tests indicate that he is fitted. 


(9) Contracts of Employment. This question is a matter for 
labour legislation, but it has in general no direct interest for the 
voluntary social agency. 


(10) Factory Inspection. This is a matter primarily for labour 
legislation, but it is also a question in which voluntary associations 
are interested, not only in so far as they may desire to see the 
system of factory inspection strengthened in order to secure the 
strictest possible enforcement of the law, but also in so far as their 
unofficial collaboration, through various forms of welfare work, 
may be of assistance to the factory inspector. 

At the present time, in most of the countries in which industrial 
welfare work has made progress, it is recognised that the centre 
of the activity of the welfare (personnel) worker lies within the 
factory and is primarily concerned with the worker in relation to 
his daily occupation!. It was in view of this consideration that at 
the first Council Meeting of the International Association for the 
Study and Improvement of Human Relations and Conditions in 
Industry, the following resolution was adopted : 


Industrial welfare work should always go hand in hand with factory 
legislation and inspection, the establishing and maintaining of good 
working conditions being a first charge on industry. 





? Report of the Proceedings of the International Industrial Weljare (Personnel) 
Congress, 1925, p. 45. 
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V 


Our survey of the relations of social work and labour legis- 
lation is at an end. What conclusions does it enable us to draw ? 
If we return to the question which we asked ourselves at the outset 
of this enquiry, we can now readily answer it. Social work and 
labour legislation are not like parallel lines, which however far 
they are produced do not meet. Social work and labour legislation 
are not like concentric circles, one of which contains the other. 
Social work and labour legislation are like intersecting circles, 
each of which contains an area common to both and an area 
peculiar to itself. Labour legislation, as we have seen, covers 
certain fields which are covered by social work, but it is also con 
cerned with other fields into which social work does not enter. 
Social work, similarly, deals with certain problems with which 
labour legislation deals, but it also treats other questions, indicated 
in Section III of this paper, with which labour legislation has 
nothing to do. 

And what of the relation of social work and labour legislation 
in the area that is common to both ? Do they overlap ? Do they 
compete ? Do they even conflict ? If governmental and voluntary 
agencies are engaged in social service substantially identical in 
character, the question naturally arises of the desirability of having 
both sets of agencies in the same field. 

There is, in fact, very little overlapping and still less conflict. 
In the first place, it frequently happens that when governmental 
and voluntary agencies are to be found doing similar work, the 
work is done in different countries. Some forms of social service 
which in Germany and in England, for instance, are carried on 
by governmental agencies are done in the United States by volun- 
tary institutions. In the second place, even where governmental 
and voluntary effort are both engaged in one field in the same 
country, for instance in the prevention of industrial accidents, 
the work they do rarely overlaps. Their work is complementary. 

The detailed co-ordination of the social services of the state 
and the social work of voluntary associations can rarely if at all 
be effected internationally. It is a matter for the particular country 
and even for the particular district concerned. 

Though this detailed co-ordination is a matter for local regu- 
lation, it may be suggested that, in general and subject to excep” 
tional circumstances, the functions of public services and of volun- 
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tary associations in respect to social work differ in two respects. 
In the first place, the social services of the state deal with normal 
needs and normal circumstances. They lay down normal standards 
and aim at regulating the normal relations of normal human 
beings. The social work of voluntary associations, on the other 
hand, tends, in certain of its aspects, to be “case work”. The 
voluntary society can deal with the particularised individual, 
and the individual is never “normal”! This distinction is specially 
true where both the state and the voluntary society co-operate 
in the same field in the same country and locality. 

In the second place, the voluntary society often goes in advance 
of the state to conduct experiments and to blaze new trails. The 
voluntary societies go out as patrols in front of the big battalions 
of the state, and it is on the basis of what the voluntary societies 
find that the state decides whether to occupy the field or not. 
Historically most forms of state social service have first been 
put into operation by the voluntary society, and it is only when 
the need has been seen to be real and general that the state has 
decided to organise the service itself. 

It results from the close correlation of the social services of 
the state and the social activities of the voluntary societies that 


the human agents of both may and should be regarded as social 
workers. The official of the public employment exchange is as 
much a social worker as the helper in a voluntary association. 
This is increasingly recognised by the Schools of Social Study, 
which aim at training wo1kers not only for voluntary societies but 
for employment by the state in its social services. 








Fifty Years of Legislation on Occupational 
Diseases in Switzerland . 


by 
Dr. Werner LAUBER 


Registrar of the Federal Insurance Court in Lucerne 


During the last forty or fifty years the principle of occupational 
risk has been successively adopted by the legislative systems of almost 
all countries. This affords really effective protection to workers 
injured by an accident in the course of their labour, but in most 
countries no compensation is payable to a worker who is the victim 
of an industrial poison or infection. The experience of Switzerland, 
the first country to adopt legislation for the protection of the worker 
against occupational diseases, now covers half a century. The prin- 
ciple of the employer's liability for these diseases was first applied to 
the manufacture of matches with white phosphorus and the use of 
Jacquard looms with lead weights, and in 1887 was extended to indus- 
tries employing or producing any of the substances named on a list 
drawn up by the Federal Council. Since 1918 the system in force 
has been that of compulsory insurance, within the system of accident 
insurance, covering diseases caused in insurable industries by any 
of the substances named on a list which resembles, but is on the whole 
much fuller than, the employers’ liability list. In the following article 
a historical survey of the legislation on the subject is completed by an 
explanation of how the provisions of the law on industrial accidents 
are interpreted in their application to occupational diseases. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


Benne was the first country to protect the worker 

against occupational diseases. This protection has already 
half a century’s history behind it. It dates back to the Federal 
Act of 1877 on work in factories, section 5 of which contemplated 
the subsequent promulgation of a Federal law on employers’ lia- 
bility in factories, and in the meanwhile for the first time contained 
provisions on the employer’s responsibility to his workers. The 
Bill drafted by the Federal Council proposed to limit this responsi- 
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bility to accidents, but on the memorable suggestion of National 
Councillor Desor, of Neuchftel, the following clause (paragraph ¢@) 
was added to section 5: 

The Federal Council shall also specify those industries the exercise of 
which demonstrably and exclusively gives rise to specific dangerous 
diseases, to which liability as defined for accidents shall extend. 

This provision, whose insertion in the Act had been proposed 
by Desor mainly on account of the effects of phosphorus poisoning 
(necrosis of the jaw) in match factories and lead poisoning (satur- 
nine paralysis) in white lead factories, formed a basis for all subse- 
quent legislation in this sphere. When the Federal Act on employ- 
ers’ liability in factories was in preparation, as contemplated by 
section 5 of the 1877 Act, this provision gave rise to no further 
discussion, and was inserted in the text of the 1881 Act in the 
following form (section 3) : 

In those industries which the Federal Council, in pursuance of 
section 5 (d), specifies as giving rise to dangerous diseases, the employer 
is also responsible for injury to an employee or a worker arising out of 


one of these diseases, if the disease is demonstrably and exclusively 
caused by the working of the factory. 


At the same time, this did not at first bring much practical gain 
to the workers. In fact, the Federal Council had not yet drawn 
up the schedule referred to in section 5 (d) of the Factory Act, of 
industries giving rise to dangerous diseases; and even after section 3 
of the Employers’ Liability Act came into force there were still 
six years before the list appeared (apart from two exceptions, to 
be mentioned just below) ; and so long as the Federal Council had 
not issued the list, the employer could not be held responsible to his 
workers for industrial diseases. This delay was due to unexpected 
difficulties met with by the Federal Council from the very start of 
the preliminary work for the promulgation of the necessary Order. 
These difficulties were described by the Council as follows : 


If an attempt is made to enumerate the separate industries by name, 
it is impossible to draw up a list which shall be even tolerably complete. 
On the one hand, there are too many industries for it to be possible to 
know of all of them whether they use substances dangerous to health, 
and also the danger to health is ordinarily not common to a whole indus- 
try but is confined to certain branches of it ; on the other hand, by reason 
of the continual technical changes, harmful and harmless processes 
change places from one day to the next, so that the list could not possibly 
keep pace with them. In any case such a schedule would cover only 
the larger establishments and to some extent stigmatise them, while 
it is precisely the small undertakings not under the Factory Act that 
are the greatest danger to the health of their workers. The same diffi- 
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culties would arise if the attempt were made to enumerate not the indus- 
tries but the substances that give rise to dangerous diseases. Such an 
enumeration could equally not be exhaustive, and would also inevitably 
affect industries in which the substances named are used but in a 
perfectly harmless way. 

For the time being, therefore, the Federal Council decided not 
to try to issue an Order covering all the factories in question, but 
rather to make section 5 (d) of the Factory Act and section 3 of 
the Employers’ Liability Act apply at least to those industries 
which had given the stimulus to the movement for protection 
against occupational diseases. This was done by the promulga- 
tion of the Regulations of 17 October 1882 on the manufacture and 
sale of matches, section 1 of which reads as follows : 

The manufacture of matches with white phosphorus is considered 
an industry giving rise to dangerous diseases, and therefore subject 
to the provisions of section 3 of the Federal Act on employers’ liability 
in factories. 

These Regulations were followed on 29 November 1884 by a 
Decision of the Federal Council on the use of lead weights in 
Jacquard looms. An investigation had shown that the frequent 
cases of lead poisoning in the Jacquard weaving industry were 
due to the lead dust produced by the friction against each other 
oi the lead weights fixed to the loom, as they rose and fell at each 
passage of the shuttle. The Decision of the Federal Council 
contained the following clauses : 

(2) The lead weights on all Jacquard looms must be replaced by 
iron weights within a period of two years from 1 January 1885. 

(3) Until this measure has been completely enforced, responsi- 


bility for accidents as defined in section 5 (d) of the Factory Act 
shall extend to Jacquard weaving mills where lead weights are used. 


Finally, in 1886, during the preparation of the Federal Act on the 
extension of employers’ liability, the Federal Council tried to get 
section 3 of the 1881 Act replaced by the following provisions : 


In those industries which give rise to dangerous diseases, the employer 
is also responsible for injury to an employee or a worker arising out of 
one of these diseases, if the disease is demonstrably and exclusively 
caused by the working of the factory. Section 5 (d) of the Act of 
23 March 1877 is repealed. Nevertheless, the power is reserved to the 
Federal Council on its own authority to place industries giving rise to 
dangerous diseases under the present section 3 of the Employers’ 
Liability Act. 


If these provisions had been adopted, the task the Federal 


Council did not think itself able to carry out would have been 
transferred to the Courts in this sense, that in each individual dis- 
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pute the judge, with the help of medical and chemical expert 
opinions, would have had to decide whether an undertaking belonged 
to the category of industries giving rise to dangerous diseases. 
The Federal Chambers, however, opposed the introduction of 
regulations of this kind. They were of opinion that the deter- 
mination of occupational diseases was much too important and 
difficult a task to be taken in hand without most thorough and 
scientific preliminary study and left to the discretion of any doctor 
who might happen to be called in, as would be the case if in each 
separate instance the question had to be decided by the judge 
on the basis of a medical report. Section 3 of the 1881 Act was 
therefore left unchanged by the 1887 Act on the extension of 
employers’ liability, and until the repeal of this legislation by the 
introduction of compulsory accident insurance it remained the legal 
basis of protection against occupational diseases. 

The Federal Council could now no longer postpone the compila- 
tion of the long-delayed list. In the same year it issued an Order, 
section 1 of which ran as follows : 

Industries in which the substances named below are employed or 


produced are declared to be industries which demonstrably and exclu- 
sively give rise to specific dangerous diseases. 


This was followed by a list of substances considered harmful. 
Thirteen years later this list was considerably extended by an 
Order of the Federal Council of 18 January 1901, after which it 
remained unchanged until the repeal of the employers liability 
legislation. The final form was as follows : 


Lead, its compounds (litharge, white Carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide 
lead, red lead, sugar of lead), and Sulphur monochloride 
alloys (type-metal, etc.) Carbon tetrachloride 
Mercury and its compounds (corrosive Carbonyl chloride 
sublimate, mercurous nitrate) Chloroform 
Arsenic and its compounds (arsenic Methyl chloride and ethyl chloride 
acid, arsenious acid) Methyl bromide and ethyl bromide 
White phosphorous Methyl iodide and ethyl iodide 
Phosphorus oxychloride, phosphorus Dimethyl sulphate 
pentachloride, phosphorus trichlor- Acrolein 
ide, phosphoretted hydrogen Nitroglycerine 
Potassium and sodium bichromate Cyanogen and its compounds 
Potassium and sodium chlorate Petroleum benzine 
Chlorine, bromine, iodine Benzene 
Hydrochloric acid and hydrofluoric Mononitrobenzene and dinitrobenzene 
acid Dinitrotoluene 
Sulphurous acid Aniline 
Hyponitrous acid, nitrous acid, nitric Phenylhydrazine 
acid fumes Carbolic acid 
Ammonia Smallpox, anthrax, and glanders infee- 
Hydrosulphuric acid tion. 
Carbon disulphide 
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In 1906, when the substitution of compulsory insurance for the 
system of employers’ liability was under consideration, the Federal 
Parliament, influenced by the unfortunate experiences under the 
so-called ‘‘ Forrer Act ’’ of 1899, refused to make sickness insurance 
compulsory ; and on this occasion the principle of compulsion was 
applied only to accident insurance. At this new stage of develop- 
ment of legislation, there were therefore only two possibilities : 
either to include occupational diseases under accident insurance, 
or to maintain in force the existing system of employers’ liability. 
After some hesitation the former solution was chosen. It was 
justly pointed out that if the system of employers’ liability were 
to be maintained for occupational diseases alone, its practical value 
would become very questionable, as it would be difficult to find an 
insurance society willing to insure against this single risk, so that 
a sick worker would have to do with an uninsured and insolvent 
employer even oftener than before. In particular, an objection 
raised when the Forrer Act was under discussion, namely, that 
placing occupational diseases on the same footing as accidents would 
give them an unfair advantage over other diseases, was met by the 
argument that the special treatment of occupational diseases was due 
precisely to the fact that they were occupational. Further, in view 
of the fact that the principal object of the new Act was to substitute 
accident insurance for the system of employers’ liability, it would 
have been incomprehensible to make insurance cover non-industrial 
accidents, which were not compensated under the system of 
employers’ liability, and to exclude occupational diseases, which 
were. The result was section 68 of the Federal Sickness and Acci- 
dent Insurance Act, which is still in force, and runs as follows: 


The Federal Council shall draw up a schedule of substances whose 
production or employment gives rise to specific dangerous diseases. 
A disease exclusively or substantially caused by the effects of one of 
these substances in an undertaking liable to insurance shall be placed on 
the same footing as an accident in the sense of the present Act. 


When this schedule was in course of preparation, there was 
some support for the idea of merely replacing the old list of toxic 
substances dating from the employers’ liability period by the 
so-called ‘“international list ’ drawn up a few years before after 
thorough study by distinguished experts, to which great moral weight 
attached. The Federal Council did not adopt this course, clearly 
because on the one hand the international list, rather remarkably, 
did not include all the substances on the old 1901 list, while on the 
other it was much too comprehensive for Swiss conditions, includ- 
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ing as it did substances which, according to declarations made by 
certain employers and confirmed by the factory inspectors, were 
at that time neither produced nor employed in Switzerland, and 
in any case had never caused any diseases. In the end, therefore, 
the old list was incorporated in section 47 of Order No. 1 of the 
Federal Council of 25 March 1916 on accident insurance, with 
considerable additions to the number of chemical products and the 
suppression of the three bacterial infections, smallpox, anthrax, 
and glanders, which it had still contained. 

This new list, which came into force simultaneously with the 
opening of the National Accident Insurance Office on 1 April 1918, 
was soon found to be insufficient. Under the employers’ liability 
legislation, many employers and insurance societies had recognised 
as accidents and paid compensation for certain skin diseases caused 
by corrosive substances. The National Insurance Office, on the 
contrary, refused to recognise these injuries as accidents, arguing 
that the injury was due neither to a sudden occurrence nor to the 
effects of any abnormal factor. _ As the majority of these substances 
did not appear on the list, and the resulting lesions could there- 
fore not be considered occupational diseases in the sense of section 68 
of the Sickness and Accident Insurance Act, many of the insured 
felt that they were worse off under the new Act than before. This 
led the Federal Department of National Economy to appoint a 
commission of experts, which proposed the addition to the list of 
several further substances, whose harmful effects almost without 
exception took the form of eczema, corrosion, and swelling. Backed 
by this proposal the Federal Council drew up a new list, contained 
in Order No. 1 bis of 20 August 1920 on accident insurance, which 
came into force on 1 September 1920 and is still valid. It runs as 
follows : 


Acetaldehyde Benzene 


Acetylene Benzoylchloride and benzoylbromide 
Acetylene tetrachloride (tetralin) Lead, lead compounds and alloys 
Acridine Manganese peroxide 
Quicklime Tartar emetic 
Alkalies : Bromine 
Potash lye Ethyl bromide 
Soda lye Methyl bromide 
Caustic potash Calcium carbide 
Caustic soda Carbolic acid (phenol) 
Alkaloids Quinine, preparations and derivatives 
Formic acid (concentrated) of quinine 
Ammonia Chlorine 
Aniline and its homologues Ethyl chloride 
Arsenic and its compounds Chloroformic ester 
Benzidine Chloride of lime (bleaching powder) 


Benzine (petroleum benzine) Methyl chloride 
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Chloroform Nitroso-diethyl-aniline 
Potassium chlorate Nitroso-dimethy]-aniline 
Sodium chlorate Nitrosocresol 
Sulphur monochloride Nitrosophenol 
Chromium compounds Methyl ether of paratoluenesulphonic 
Cyanogen and its compounds acid 
Cyanamide and calcium cyanamide Persulphates 
Diamines Phenylhydrazine 
Dianisidine Phosgene (carbonyl! chloride) 
Dimethyl sulphate Phosphorus (yellow modification) 
Dinitrophenol Chlorides of phosphorus 
Acetic acid (concentrated) Phosphoretted hydrogen 
Acetic anhydride Picric acid (trinitrophenol) 
Fluorine compounds : Mercury and its compounds 
Silicon fluoride Nitric acid 
Hydrofluoric acid Nitrites 
Hydrofluosilicic acid Hydrochloric acid 
Carbon tetrafluoride Carbon disulphide 
Formaldehyde Sodium sulphide 
Hydroxylamine (phenylhydroxyl- Sulphuric acid 
amine) Sulphuric anhydride 
Iodine Sulphurous acid 
Ethyl iodide Sulphuretted hydrogen 
Methyl iodide Carbon tetrachloride 
Carbon monoxide Turpentine oil and turpentine substi- 


Nitraniline . tutes 
Nitro- and chloronitro- compounds of ‘Tar and its gases and oils, pitch 


benzene and its homologues Toluidine 
Nitroglycerine Toluene sulphochloride 


Gaseous oxides of nitrogen Trichlorethylene 
Stannic chloride. 


It should be added that the Administrative Council of the 
National Accident Insurance Office, without waiting for the revi- 
sion of section 47 of Order No. 1 but in anticipation of this measure, 
had already adopted the following resolutions on 16 October 1918 : 


1. The Administrative Council authorises the Management, by 
way of experiment and without prejudice to the future, to grant insur- 
ance benefits to insured persons incapable of working in consequence of 
lesions due to substances not specified in section 47 of Order No. 1 of the 
Federal Council, to the effects of which the insured has been exposed by 
the fact of his employment in the insured undertaking. Nevertheless, 
compensation shall be payable only for cases in which it is established 
with certainty that the lesions in question are due to specific substances 
and cannot be the effect or the symptom of a disease. In particular, 
the following are considered lesions entitling to benefit in the above 
sense : eczema, abrasions, and cracks caused by lime, cement, calcium 
carbide, oil of poor quality, ete., and conjunctivitis caused by the same 
substances. 


2. The Management is further authorised, by way of experiment 
and without prejudice to the future, to grant insurance benefits to insured 
persons incapable of working in consequence of lesions caused by 
work without the intervention of harmful substances, when these lesions 
can be attributed with certainty to the work and cannot be the effect 
or the symptom of a disease, or would not have been produced without 
the intervention of a disease. In particular, such lesions are: crepitant 
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tendovaginitis caused by repeated exertion ; blistering due to particularly 
violent work or to repeated impacts ; chaps due to cold to which the 
insured was exposed by the fact of his employment ; abrasions caused by 
repeated friction. Sports are not considered work in the above sense. 


3. The benefits specified in paragraphs 1 and 2 will not be paid if 
it was within the power of the insured to prevent the occurrence of the 
lesions in question. 


This historical survey of the development of the protection 
against occupational diseases, from the early factory legislation 
through the period of employers’ liability and down to social insur- 
ance against accidents, would be incomplete without some mention 
of the Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for 
occupational diseases, adopted on 10 June 1925 by the Seventh 
Session of the International Labour Conference. Under this 
Convention, which could be ratified by Switzerland without 
difficulty, ratifying States undertake that compensation shall be 
payable for occupational diseases on the same principles as for 
industrial accidents (Article 1), and that those diseases and 
poisonings shall be considered occupational diseases which are 
caused by lead and mercury, their compounds, alloys, and 
amalgams, and by anthrax infection (Article 2). The only point 
in which the Convention goes farther than the present Swiss 
legislation is the inclusion of anthrax infection. This item 
appeared in the former employers’ liability list but was omitted 
from the new accident insurance list; the Federal Council will 
therefore hardly be able to avoid re-inserting it in the list. It may 
in any case be noted that anthrax is very rare in Switzerland. 


LEGAL PROVISIONS 


According to section 68 of the Sickness and Accident Insurance 
Act, the Accident Insurance Office has thus to pay compensation 
under two conditions: (a) if a specified substance is named in the 
schedule of substances giving rise to dangerous diseases to be drawn 
up by the Federal Council; and (6) if a disease occurring in an 
undertaking liable to insurance is exclusively or substantially 
caused by the effects of this substance. 

As regards the first of these requirements, the Federal Council’s 
instructions differ from those in section 3 of the Employers’ 
Liability Act in that it isno longer the “‘ industries ’’ that are to be 
enumerated —a requirement that had never been met. Now, on the 
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contrary, the schedule is to enumerate specific ‘ substances ”’ : 
this is in fact the expedient already devised by the Federal Council 
for carrying out section 3 of the Employers’ Liability Act. Under 
the new Act, therefore, a disease cannot be considered an insured 
occupational disease unless the substance to which it is due has 
been included by the Federal Council in the list of toxic substances. 
Further, the list of substances is binding on the Courts. In partic- 
ular, if a substance figures in the list, the question cannot be raised 
whether its inclusion is correct, i.e. whether it can really be called 
a “substance’’. On the other hand, as under the law on employers’ 
liability, the mention of a substance by the Federal Council can 
in no circumstances be taken to mean that the Accident Insurance 
Office is thereby rendered liable to pay compensation for all cases 
of disease caused by the substance in question. An essential 
condition is that the substance must be produced or employed in 
an undertaking liable to compulsory insurance ; i.e. one covered 
by the Factory Act or belonging to one of the other categories 
named in section 60 of the Sickness and Accident Insurance Act. 
The term “ substance "’ has been interpreted in a more specialised 
sense as ‘‘ chemical substance ”’ ; this has led to the suppression in 
section 47 of Order No. 1 and Order No. 1 bis on accident insurance 
of the three bacterial infections, glanders, anthrax, and smallpox, 
which had been included in the employers’ liability list of toxic 
substances. This suppression has given the new list more avowedly 
the character of a mere list of industrial poisons than was the 
case under the law on employers’ liability. 

In future, therefore, insurance does not cover any disease caused 
by other substances than those named in the Federal Council's 
schedule, whether these other substances were intentionally omitted 
either as not being considered dangerous or from incomplete 
knowledge of their effects, or were overlooked through ignorance 
orerror. In particular, among the injuries excluded from insurance 
are those numerous and often very grave injuries to health that are 
to be attributed to non-poisonous substances and those that are 
not due to substances at all but have their cause in the mechanical 
action of impact, pressure, and tension, the effects of light and 
sound waves, radiant energy of all kinds, the mere fact of continual 
repetition over a long period of the same movements during work, 
or over-exertion. The marginal heading of section 68 of the Sick- 
ness and Accident Insurance Act, “‘ Occupational Diseases ’’, there- 
fore covers far more ground than the provisions of the Act itself. 
The resolutions adopted by the Administrative Council of the 
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Accident Insurance Office on 16 October 1918 do indeed allow the 
payment of compensation for a whole series of occupational diseases 
of the kind just mentioned. These resolutions, which in any case 
were explicitly “‘ by way of experiment and without prejudice to 
the future ’, cannot however serve to establish any legal relation- 
ship between the Office and the insured : their application is there- 
fore not subject to judicial control. 

Thesubstances so specified must be “‘ produced’ or “‘employed’”’ 
in the undertaking. The primary idea of this condition was 
clearly manufacture or use in a factory for the purposes of produc- 
tion. Substances manufactured as intermediate or final products, 
or necessary for the manufacture of such products, are therefore 
the first to be considered. But the specification also covers 
those substances which are not, like the manufactured product, 
produced intentionally, but are mere by-products of the manufac- 
turing process, either in the natural course or by some chance. 
This category includes very varied gases and fumes, either gener- 
ated as unavoidable by-products or escaping as a consequence of 
accident, defective apparatus, or mistakes in manipulation. A 
sufficient example is carbon monoxide with its very high mortality, 
which can be generated wherever combustion of carbon compounds 
takes place in an insufficient supply of air and is especially frequent 
in lime and brick kilns, etc. ; or nitrous gases, which occur in metal 
etching and dipping, etc. The only question is whether the mere 
“ occurrence ”’ of a substance is enough to entitle it to inclusion in 
the schedule. The answer should be affirmative, at any rate so 
far as the occurrence of specific substances is normal and usual in 
certain operations. For instance, sulphuretted hydrogen and 
ammonia are the regular accompaniment of the work of cleaning 
out sewers ; sulphuretted hydrogen is also inevitably present in 
the bottling of certain natural mineral waters, etc. 

Further, the substances in question must give rise to “ specific ”’ 
dangerous diseases. This is only meant to imply that the disease 
must be a characteristic one, i.e. that it must show all the essential 
features of the injurious effects on health of the substance in ques- 
tion. This does not of course exclude the possibility that the same 
disease may occur with almost the same symptoms from quite 
another cause ; according to the statements of experts this is in 
fact not at all uncommon. 

Finally, the Act requires that the substances in question should 
give rise to ‘“‘ dangerous ”’ diseases. Strictly speaking this should 
only mean diseases that threaten life and limb. But the term 
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‘‘ dangerous diseases ” has always been taken to include “ diseases 
that may become dangerous " and was interpreted in this sense in 
drawing up the list oftoxic substances in section 47 of Order No. 1 bis. 
This list — the one still in force — is essentially distinguished from 
previous lists by the fact that it takes account of occupational 
affections of the skin (inflammation, blisters, eruptions, eczema, 
etc.) which in themselves are ordinarily not dangerous, but may 
become so if neglected. 

As a second condition for the payment of compensation sec- 
tion 68 of the Sickness and Accident Insurance Act requires the 
disease to have been caused, in an undertaking liable to insurance, 
exclusively or substantially by the effect of a substance named in 
the schedule referred to. Thus, while in section 3 of the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act the causal connection had to be “ exclusive ”’, 
the new Act is satisfied if it is ‘‘substantial”. In practice this is 
the most important innovation for the extension of the protection 
against occupational diseases which has yet been introduced ; 
under the employers’ liability system payment of compensation 
was in fact a rather precarious privilege, dependent pri- 
marily on the proof required by the law of exclusive causation, 
which was frequently either difficult or impossible to produce. 
Moreover, the words “ exclusively or substantially ’’ do not refer 
only to the causal connection with the effects of a substance in the 
list of toxic substances, as might be understood from the terms of 
the final German text ; they refer also to the causal connection with 
an undertaking liable to insurance. As regards the causal connec- 
tion with the undertaking, the Insurance Office has in principle to 
pay compensation in those cases also in which the disease of a 
worker is to be attributed only ‘“‘ substantially ’’ to hisemployment 
in an insured undertaking, while on the other hand and for the same 
reasons it is not so liable if the disease cannot be ‘“‘substantially” 
attributed to employment in such an undertaking. The mere 
fact that the disease is to be attributed to the simultaneous effects 
of employment in a factory and, for instance, in a home-work 
undertaking not subject to insurance will thus not necessarily 
exclude the payment of compensation, as would have been the 
case under the law on employers’ liability ; the condition for this 
would be that the effect of the employment in the factory should be 
the less and the effect of the employment in the home-work 
undertaking the greater. 

A further difference from the former state of affairs is that the 
fact of a disease being due to the successive effects of employment 
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in two or more factories liable to insurance is of no practical import- 
ance. This is not on account of the new text of section 68 of the 
Sickness and Accident Insurance Act, but follows from the substi- 
tution for the employers’ liability system of the system of insurance, 
in which the duty of paying compensation falls not on the employer 
but on the National Accident Insurance Office. Under the former 
system a worker suffering from a disease caused by the successive 
effects of different undertakings could sue an individual employer 
only for that part of the injury caused by his undertaking, and was 
then probably advised to apply to the other employers ; now, on 
the contrary, the Insurance Office has to take the responsibility 
for the whole of the injury. In this direction, too, there is thus an 
improvement to record in the position of the insured — an improve- 
ment which can be properly appreciated only if the frequent 
complaints given rise to by the former system are borne in mind. 

The causal connection is always assumed to be with a character- 
istie occupational disease and not with an ordinary ailment. 
That it to say, it must be a clearly defined occupational disease, 
in general attributable to chronic intoxication by specific chemical 
substances. Thus in cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, for example, 
caused “ substantially’’ by the effects of occupational employ- 
ment, the National Insurance Office is not liable to pay compensa- 
tion, unless it can be shown that the employment in question 
ordinarily, or at least frequently, results in cases of this disease. 
Still less is there any question of compensation if an ordinary disease 
has merely been unfavourably affected by the work in the under- 
taking. A frequent instance of this kind is when a case of ordinary 
tuberculosis is made worse by the effects of fumes in chemical 
factories. But as soon as a true occupational disease occurs, the 
Insurance Office has to pay compensation for all further morbid 
manifestations associated with it, whether these are characteristic 
sequelae of the occupational disease or not. Neurasthenia, neu- 
roses, and other similar affections supervening on an occupational 
disease are thus covered by insurance under section 68 of the Sick- 
ness and Accident Insurance Act. 

If both the above conditions are satisfied, the disease is to be 
“ placed on the same footing ”’ as an industrial accident, i.e. the 
provisions of the Act relating to industrial accidents are to be 
applied to it. Wherever the Act speaks of ‘“ accident ’’, the word 
“ disease ’’ is therefore to be read, and wherever anything is made 
dependent on the moment of occurrence of the accident the inter- 
val is similarly to be counted from the onset of the disease. (Exam- 
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ples are sections 69 and 70 of the Act on the duty of notifying the 
accident, section 74 on the beginning of pecuniary sickness benefit, 
sections 78 and 79 on the earnings in the year before the accident 
to be taken as basis in calculating the pension, etc.) In conse- 
quence of this identity of treatment the worker suffering from a 
disease can in principle claim the same insurance benefits as the 
victim of an accident. He gets medical aid, sickness benefit, a 
pension, all on the same scale as the victim of an accident, and his 
pension may also be replaced by a lump sum under section 82 of 
the Act. This last provision is in fact capable of playing a special 
part in the domain of occupational diseases. Neuroses, which were 
primarily in mind when it was drafted, are not the only cases it can 
be applied to. Section 68 is rather to be applied quite generally 
whenever a cure is dependent on the good will of the sufferer, as 
is quite often the case in occupational eczema, which forms a large 
percentage (about 50 per cent.) of all occupational diseases. The 
numerous cases of repeated attacks of the same disease are here 
frequently due to lack of care and prudence on the part of the 
sufferer, especially to insufficient care of the skin during and after 
work, and therefore to circumstances which can be most effectively 
met by paying the sufferer a single lump sum once for all. 

The insurance benefits payable for sickness can also be withheld 
or reduced for the same reasons as justify the refusal or reduction 
of the benefits for accidents. The consequences under section 70 
of the Act (withdrawal, or payment by the employer instead of the 
Insurance Office, of all or part of the benefits for the intervening 
period) of failure to notify as required by section 69 thus hold for 
occupational diseases. As regards the fact that the occurrence of 
an accident is a more definite event than the onset of a disease and 
can therefore be more accurately determined in time, ‘ inexcus- 
able’ failure to notify will presumably be rarer for diseases than 
for accidents. Before there can be any question of an obligation 
to notify a disease, the sufferer must first be clear as to the nature 
of the complaint and its connection with his work. In the case of 
industrial intoxications, whose symptoms are often far from unam- 
biguous, accurate diagnosis is not always immediately possible and 
can often only be made by a doctor with specialised chemical and 
technical training. 

A frequent question in connection with occupational eczema 
is the withdrawal of benefits under paragraph 3 of section 71 of the 
Act as a penalty for inexcusable failure to follow instructions as to 
suitable treatment. As the complaint seems trivial, the patients 
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often refuse to attend a hospital or clinic for-skin diseases, or in 
tedious cases they lose patience and give up wearing ointment 
dressings, etc. 

The reduction of benefits to foreigners under section 90 of the 
Act also applies to occupational diseases. The Seventh Session 
of the International Labour Conference adopted (10 June 1925) 
a Draft Convention under which each ratifying State undertakes 
to grant to nationals of any other ratifying State who suffer from 
an industrial accident, or to their dependants, the same treatment 
in respect of workmen’s compensation as it grants to its own 
nationals. If this Convention were ratified by Switzerland (which 
is less probable in the near future than the ratification of the Draft 
Convention on compensation for occupational diseases referred to 
earlier), then section 90 of the Act would have to be repealed as 
regards industrial (but not as regards non-industrial) accidents, 
with the further result that, as the Act places occupational diseases 
on the same footing as industrial accidents, the differential treat- 
ment of foreigners as regards compensation for occupational diseases 
would also disappear. 

In practice, for occupational diseases as well as for accidents, 
the most important basis for reducing benefits is the circumstance 
that the disease, invalidity, or death in question is only partially 
caused by an insured accident (section 91 of the Act). Correspond- 
ing to the practice in the case of accidents, benefits are reduced 
only if, in addition to the occupational disease, another factor enters 
as joint or secondary cause of the injury suffered, and not, on the 
contrary, if the onset of the disease itself has been facilitated or 
even made possible by this other factor. As soon as the disease 
has been placed on the same footing as an accident, there is thus 
no further question of its causes or secondary causes, and reduction 
of benefits is therefore at once ruled out. This is so even if the 
causal connection of section 68 is merely ‘“‘ substantial *’ and the 
remainder of the causation of the disease is either not due to a 
substance in the Federal Council’s list of toxic substances or not 
due to employment in an undertaking liable to insurance. In 
fact, in drafting section 68 there was no intention that in the case 
of a disease caused as to 60 per cent. (i.e. ‘‘ substantially ” in the 
sense of section 68) by insurable conditions a reduction of 40 per 
cent. or less should be applied to represent the remainder of the 
joint causation. The provision that a disease should be placed on 
the same footing as an accident even if the causal connection were 
merely “ substantial ’’ was intended to ensure the payment of full 
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compensation by the Insurance Office. A fortiori, a tendency to 
disease or a lessened power of resistance, without which it would 
have been less easy or even quite impossible for the disease to take 
hold, is not a reason for reduction. Thus not only ordinary sus- 
ceptibility to disease, but also morbid idiosyncrasies of every kind, 
pronounced eczematous tendencies, etc., are all excluded from 
consideration. Similarly a predisposition, due to a high degree 
of alcoholism, to an occupational disease brought on by the 
victim’s employment does not justify the application of section 91. 
All these circumstances, and alcoholism in particular, are of import- 
ance for the application of section 91 only if they have been joint 
causes together with the disease in producing the physical or mental 
injury in question, which is certainly to be presumed even if they 
have merely helped to retard the process of cure. 

The only other way alcoholism can be taken into account is as 
a grave fault of the insured. According to the Act, grave fault, 
when it is the cause or a secondary cause of the accident or disease, 
leads to a reduction of insurance benefits ; it is the only factor so 
penalised. But here the clause to be applied is not section 91, 
but paragraph 3 of section 98, the last and more important provision 
in the Act on the reduction of benefits. The stock example of such 
grave fault is failure to use protective appliances placed at the 
workers’ disposal for their use (gas masks, impermeable gloves, 
etc.). A complete list would include all the reasons that have 
already led to the withholding of compensation under the law on 
employers’ liability, such as lack of cleanliness in attending to the 
work, if this has had an unfavourable influence on the absorption 
of the poison. As regards persistent return to an occupation in 
which a worker has already contracted a disease and will presum- 
ably do so again, the question may certainly be raised whether 
this offers direct ground for the application of paragraph 3 of 
section 98. Perhaps the most obvious case is that of occupations 
involving the use of lead ; these, as is well known, are especially 
well paid, so that it is to some extent comprehensible if they 
are not willingly given up. In such cases it would be desirable to 
induce the worker affected to change his occupation ; the National 
Insurance Office might for this purpose grant a special temporary 
pension in addition to the sickness benefit or invalidity pension 
prescribed by the law. If this were done, and if in spite of it the 
worker again returned to his former occupation, the existence of a 
grave fault on his part could be presumed without much question. 
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After a survey of the principal stages of the movement which in 
1848 culminated in the abolition of slavery in all the French colonies, 
and an enumeration of the various measures subsequently taken for 
the gradual suppression of its last surviving traces, the author of 
the following article studies the great problems of the colonies — prob- 
lems of to-day as well as of the past. These are: (1) forced labour, 
which ts now reduced to a system of labour dues or taxes in kind whose 
object is works of public interest ; this is the subject of detailed regula- 
tions: (2) long-term labour contracts, which have seemed necessary 
in order to ensure the development of the colonies with a labour supply 
limited both in quantity and in output; a system also the subject of 
very full regulations, varying in their method of application according 
to circumstances ; (3) lastly, the extension to the colonies of French 
labour legislation and more especially of the laws on industrial acci- 
dents. This extension has so far only been possible in certain 
Possessions which have reached a sufficiently advanced stage of develop- 
ment; generally speaking, it raises complex problems which can 
only be solved by instalments, keeping pace with the mental develop- 
ment of the natives. 


the problem of transforming districts that have more or less 
natural wealth into producing countries, whose steady and progres- 
sive evolution tends to become identical with the conditions of 
economic life in the mother country. A task of this nature implies 
a definite labour policy. The problem followed hard upon the 
era of discoveries, when it was found necessary to substitute 
methods of developing far-off countries for a mere system of 
barter with the natives. But it was very early found impossible 
to establish any form of economic collaboration with the native 
races, in particular with the Caribs and the Redskins. As early 
as this, however, certain far-seeing spirits, Rabelais among others, 
had already laid down the main lines on which it would be possible 


IHE colonial problem may be summarised as being, in substance, 
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to associate with the native races. ‘“ They must be nursed, cradled, 
and amused like newborn children; like newly-planted trees, 
they must be propped, supported, and protected against pests, 
injuries, and calamities ; like men recovering from long illness, 
they must be cherished, and their strength husbanded and restored.” 

Such a policy must be essentially humane, and, as regards 
labour, as the economic and social development of the colony 
progresses, must be supplemented by a rational application of 
the labour legislation in force in the mother country. 

One of the first elements of colonial jurisprudence in the social 
sphere is a study of the regulation of the employment of labour, 
both in the past and in the present, and of the way labour legislation 
has been gradually extended to the various French Possessions. 
The foundation is laid and the structure will be carried still further 
by the process of normal growth accompanying the economic 
evolution of the colonies. 

As it was impossible to use the populations of the New World 
for the necessary work of development, the early colonisers found 
themselves faced with the question of recruiting labour from outside. 
Two systems then grew up — indentured white labour, and 
slavery. 

The organisation of the system of indentured labour is well 
known. For the colonisation companies it was a source of revenue, 
since it was their duty to develop the territories granted to them 
under Royal Charter. The company concluded with the indentured 
labourer a kind of long-term labour contract under which he was 
transported to the colony and there lodged and maintained for 
three years, on condition of working during that time either for 
the company or for a settler who owned an estate. 

Apart from abuses, in particular those arising out of the methods 
of recruitment considered normal at the time, and the brutal 
methods of certain colonists, the system of indentured labour made 
it possible for the Antilles and Canada to be peopled with French- 
men. As a rule, during these “36 months”, the indentured 
labourer adapted himself to the conditions of colonial life, and when 
at the end of his contract the company offered him a concession 
with great facilities for payment, the colony had gained another 
settler. Thus, by the institution of indentured labour the Old 
Régime regulated the labour question in oversea countries, sup- 
plementing the system by a series of successive amendments 
to the legal status of the worker of the time, since any journeyman 
who had carried on his trade in the colonies for a number of years 
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became a “ master” by reason of this fact alone. This was a 
measure analogous to that by which ordinary citizens who became 
important colonists received patents of nobility. 

But the above system could not supply more than a skeleton 
framework for the colonial development of the period. The mass 
of the workers were slaves. 

The system of slavery has long been the subject of study, 
and it would be going beyond the limits of this article to describe 
its appalling and inhuman mechanism. For settlers in tropical 
lands, slavery was the most practical solution of the problem 
of the development of “the islands”. The prosperity of San 
Domingo during the eighteenth century was undoubtedly due to 
the slave labour of the negroes on the plantations. Economists 
like Dubuc made no secret of their view that “ the whole of colonial 
economy may be summed up in the phrase ‘ negroes and food 
for the negroes’”. Of the numerous colonising companies founded 
under the Old Régime, the majority led a precarious existence ; 
but the one which did the best business, and so paid its shareholders 
satisfactory dividends, was the Senegal Company with headquarters 
at St. Louis, since its principal source of income was the sale to 
the Antilles of slaves bought from Arab traders. Furthermore, 
from 1685 onwards. slavery was officially recognised by the Code 
Notr. 

The heated controversies that arose in France on the eve of 
the Revolution on the subject of slave labour are a matter of 
history. It was at this time that the idea of mass emancipation 
took definite shape. Turgot thought that the solution lay in 
progressive liberation ; Raynal advised a slave rebellion, and Pastor 
Schwartz recommended abolition pure and simple, facilitated by 
the breaking up of the large estates. Malouet, one of the best 
Governors San Domingo ever had, proposed that the institution 
should be maintained, but profoundly modified by an adaptation 
of the Code Noir. The question was discussed and studied in 
the political clubs, and also in the Cahiers of the Third Estate. 
It was at this time that the Société des Amis des Noirs was founded 
and vigorously supported the anti-slavery cause. 

The equalitarian conceptions of the members of the revolu- 
tionary Assemblies too could not but have some effect on the 
system of slavery. On 16 Pluvidse of the year II (4 February 1794), 
the fiery words of the Abbé Grégoire persuaded the Convention 
to abolish slavery. This over-hasty and ill-prepared measure 
resulted merely in the San Domingo revolt and the devastation 
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of the plantations of Guiana and Guadeloupe. The Convention's 
decision had no effect either in Martinique, which was then under 
British rule, or in Ile de France (Mauritius) or Bourbon (Reunion), 
where the local Councils refused to accept the reform. It was 
therefore no surprise when, in view of the precarious economic 
Situation of France’s oversea Possessions, slavery was re-established 
by the Act of 30 Floréal of the year X (19 May 1802). The Act, 
says an authority’, merely sanctioned a state of affairs which had 
never ceased to exist. 

The more generous spirits of the time were deeply affected by 
the unhappy condition of the slaves, the often unjustifiable 
severity of the masters, and the horrors of the slave trade. The 
reformers gradually obtained the adoption of a series of measures, 
not as yet for the abolition of slavery, but for the attenuation of 
its harsher severities. An attempt was made by the Decree of 
29 March 1815 to kill the evil at its source by abolishing the 
infamous slave trade itself, and the Government of the Bourbons 
supplemented the measures taken against the slave traders by 
severe repressive Acts, such as those of 18 April 1818 and 25 April 
1827. Incolonial circles, it was thus hoped that slavery would be 
wiped out “ by the joint action of emancipation and the suppression 
of the trade ”?. 

The accession of a liberal monarchy in 1830, the example of 
Great Britain who abolished slavery in her colonies in 1834, and 
the appeals of Schoelcher in favour of the oppressed negroes, 
all combined to render probable the near abolition of slavery. 

None the less, those who took long views endeavoured to find 
some means of meeting the economic dangers involved in an 
arbitrary abolition of slave labour in the colonies. Thus, in 1843, 
the Duke de Broglie urged that the sale of slaves should be 
abolished, but that the abolition should not take effect until 1848. 
He thought that in this way the slaves would become accustomed 
to their future status and that emancipation would be encouraged. 
A more practical measure was the adoption of the Mackau Act 
of 18 July 1845, instituting the peculiwm and ordering compulsory 
liberation as soon as the peculium was sufficient for the purpose. 
The system of the peculium was the granting of a garden to the 
slave, which allowed him to live as a free man on the produce of 





* Dorvautt: La Main-d’ euvre aux Colonies. 
> Ibid. 
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his allotment. Finally, the July Government drew up various 
schemes for liberating the slaves of Mayotte and the West Coast 
of Africa. 
Like a bolt from the blue, the Decree of 27 April 1848, issued as 
) a result of the Republican insurrection of that year, purely and 
| simply abolished slavery in all the French colonies. It should be 
added that an attempt was made to give the colonies certain 
guarantees (illusory, as it turned out) by the creation of national 
workshops for the liberated slaves and of disciplinary workshops, 
by the establishment of a special system of repression of vaga- 
. bondage and mendicity, and by two-year contracts of service. The 
legislation of 1848 still further extended the scope of the reform 
by endowing the newly liberated slaves with the rights of French 
citizens, thus adding political passions to economic difficulties. 

As a matter of fact the economic difficulties involved in the 
abolition of slavery were considerable. The whole question of 
labour had to be settled by other methods. If the blacks deserted 
the plantations which had so many unhappy memories for them, 
what was to become of those great agricultural estates, those 
lands of the sugar cane, the sole source of the wealth of the older 
colonies, without labour to cultivate them ? The planter could 
of course be assisted by the creation of colonial banks and by the 
indemnity voted by Parliament: but this was no more than a 
momentary palliative. What was lacking was men to work 
the land in the colonies. The full gravity of the problem will 
be appreciated if it be remembered that 73,000 slaves left work 
in the plantations of Martinique, 80,000 in Guadeloupe, and 13,000 
in Guiana. It has been most justly observed that the situation 
was virtually the same in 1848 as in the eighteenth century. 

There was no hope of inducing the liberated blacks to return 
to work on the plantations, even by the use of such methods as 
exempting workers on the large estates from personal taxation 
and in taxing heavily ~ all those wretched parasitical industries 
in which the idlers and the deserters from agriculture had taken 
refuge ”!. 

Such were the measures which it was hoped would obviate 
to some extent the consequences of the shock to the equilibrium 
of colonial political economy resulting from the abolition of slavery. 
Side by side with this work, there arose a certain community of 
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effort among the nations for the suppression of the slave trade and 
for the ever-increasing reduction of the geographical area of 
slavery. This was a complex question, since it was of necessity 
international, and the first example of the interdependence of a 
number of colonial problems. It led the Powers to draw up 
uniform regulations, the first of which was the general Act of the 
Brussels Conference of 8 July 1890 in pursuance of the Berlin 
Act of 1885. It will be remembered that under this Act joint 
measures to suppress the traffic were taken by the signatory nations 
by means of the supervision of the traffic in firearms and of the 
more or less clandestine transportation of slaves from the Black 
Continent to Asia Minor. To ensure the execution of these pro- 
visions, an International Maritime Bureau was established at 
Zanzibar. 

It is beyond question that these measures, coupled with the 
gradually extending occupation of African territory by the colonial 
Powers, had the effect of checking the work of the Arab slavers. 
The traffic was henceforth considerably reduced and all that re- 
mained was the form of servile labour known as “ domestic slavery ” 
(esclavage de case), the victims of which were captives made by the 
native chiefs before the coming of the Europeans. Generally 
speaking, there is nothing very onerous about this domestic slavery. 
It is a kind of extension of the concept of the family which presents 
advantages in the case of certain backward populations and is 
moreover in harmony with their mentality. However this may be, 
it became necessary to comply with the sentiment, which took 
shape during the nineteenth century, that every colonising State 
undertakes certain social duties towards the peoples whose destinies 
it administers, and the French authorities were thus led to take 
steps to do away with these last remnants of slavery in their over- 
sea possessions. 


We thus find in the French colonies of the Black Continent a 
whole series of regulations abolishing the old customs which 
maintained slave labour, and proceeding by stages to the abolition 
of individual slavery. 

In Senegal, authority was given for the redemption of young 
captives taken by the Moors who, under a certificate of freedom, 
ceased to be slaves at 18 years of age. There followed a Decree 
of 9 June 1904 abolishing the certificates and establishing “ villages 
of freedom ”, areas of refuge and liberation. A Decree of 12 
December 1905 declared that agreements involving the alienation 
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of freedom were crimes liable to severe penalties. Furthermore, 
the domestic slave had only to present himself before the authorities 
to be liberated on his mere request. Similar regulations were 
enacted for all territories in Equatorial Africa. In Madagascar, 
slavery was rampant and even constituted one of the main factors 
of the power of the Hovas. Under the influence of the mission- 
aries, the Madagascar Government dealt with the question, and 
in the “ Codes ” published at Antananarivo in 1868 and 1881, we 
find it forbidden to reduce any free person to slavery and also to 
sell or transfer slaves. These were no doubt paper measures, 
but they facilitated the action of the French Government when 
in 1896 its representative, Mr. Laroche, caused the complete aboli- 
tion of slavery to be decreed. In Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco, 
the first acts of the occupation were the abolition of slavery and 
the closing of the slave markets. The Marrakesh market remained 
in existence up to the eve of the entry of Mangin’s column. 

In Indo-China, Annamite legislation, which was directly inspired 
by Chinese jurisprudence, knew nothing of the existence of slave 
labour, but when the Cambodian Protectorate was established 
a certain number of “ King’s slaves ” (esclaves du Roi) were in 
existence. These were prisoners of war or convicts. There were 
also slaves belonging to individuals, mainly recruited from among 
insolvent debtors. These latter could buy back their freedom 
and were treated in the same way as the African domestic slaves. 
The institution fell gradually into desuetude and a Royal Order 
of 17 July 1897 finally put an end to it. 

It will thus be seen — and the admirable reports submitted to 
the Slavery Committee of the League of Nations give interesting 
details on the subject — that slavery is steadily diminishing 
wherever it still exists, and that the traffic from Africa to Arabia 
— a thin trickle, which must be completely dried up — is becoming 
more and more difficult ; furthermore, the domestic slave has no 
longer any place in modern native society. These, as everyone 
knows, were the motives inspiring the authors of the Convention 
of St. Germain-en-Laye of 10 September 1919, which provided 
for the abolition of the last remnants of slavery, and also the work 
of the Sixth Assembly of the League of Nations which resulted 
in the Convention of 26 September 1926 totally abolishing slavery 
in all its forms. 

There is therefore no necessity to deal further with the question 
of slave labour in colonial legislation ; but it must always be kept 
in mind, in order to avoid any possibility of the re-introduction 
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of forced labour in a disguised form by a clever extension of the 
methods of engagement imposed on the natives, who are still no 
more than big children. 


Forcep LABOUR 


Forced or compulsory labour is the practice of compelling native 
populations to do work for the benefit of the government, the 
native chiefs, or other important personages, or even private 
individuals, without remuneration. It is natural in this connection 
to think of the feudal system of the corvée, or compulsory labour. 
The individual liable to tallage and corvée at his lord’s will and 
pleasure was well known in feudal Europe, and native societies 
have made liberal use of the same prerogative, on behalf of prince 
and community alike. In Mussulman countries, under the absolute 
power conferred on sultans of all degrees, compulsory labour was 
a fundamental right of the ruler, and in Far Eastern countries 
the sovereign and his feudal lords both had recourse to it. 

The question how far compulsory labour survives in oversea 
countries colonised by France calls for consideration. Generally 
speaking — and a brief survey of the mass of regulations involved 
makes this clear — it may be stated that compulsory labour in the 
strict sense has ceased to exist in any French possession. It is 
impossible to confuse the labour dues (presiations) demanded in 
certain cases with forced labour. This is at first sight a complex 
question which has been the subject of important differences of 
opinion. Nevertheless, from the legal point of view, the “labour 
dues ” demanded must be of the nature of a “ tax in kind ”, a tax 
well known in Europe, the essential object of which is public utility 
work connected with the construction and maintenance of district 
roads (travaux de vicinalité), hygienic conditions in towns and 
villages, and sometimes the campaign against calamities such as 
fires, floods, and invasions of locusts. Much of the work done by 
the inhabitants of a district prevents expenditure which would 
otherwise come back upon them in the form of taxation ;and when 
an Algerian village (dowar) works as a community to dig trenches 
to stop the advance of a plague of locusts, each individual is paid 
for his labour by the mere fact that the danger is averted. 

But it may be asked what are the limits of the public nature 
of work thus undertaken. This whole question is now before the 
Inte:national Labour Office and will in due time call for solution. 
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Whatever the answer to the question, the French Colonial 
Administration has found it necessary to regulate in detail the 
system of labour dues by so arranging it as to abolish the old 
compulsory labour system. In Indo-China, after the principle of 
optional commutation of the obligations imposed on certain rural 
populations concerning work on district roads had been admitted 
for some time, a Decree of 10 May 1881 abolished all requisitions 
of this nature. The occupation of other portions of Indo-China led 
first to the principle of optional commutation of obligations imposed 
on the rural population, and later an Order of the Governor- 
General, dated 31 December 1917, accomplished the last stage in 
the reform by including the sum representing this commutation in 
the total personal tax. The only obligations maintained have 
been labour obligations for certain works of provincial importance 
and the right to demand ten days’ labour from the villages for the 
maintenance of minor roads and of dykes. Similarly, in Madagascar 
the Hova rulers widely recognised the principle of compulsory 
labour before the installation of the French in the island. After 
attempting to modernise the custom by various regulations, such 
as the Orders of 21 December 1896 and 31 August 1897, the Gover- 
nor-General issued an Order on 31 December 1900 abolishing all 
labour dues or equivalent taxes and replacing them by a personal 
tax. On this subject General Galliéni, who was then Governor- 
General of Madagascar, spoke as follows : “ The abolition of labour 
dues is a measures of considerable importance. It will pcofoundly 
modify the condition of our Malagasy subjects and will be a real 
step forward in the economic evolution of the Colony.” It was 
‘hus the Governor-General’s object to abolish all forced and unpaid 
labour, and he made no secret of the fact that the innovation would 
involve a budgetary deficit which, as he said in a circular, ~ will 
necessitate new sources of revenue for the re-establishment of 


’ 


budgetary equilibrium ”. 


On the African Continent the same characteristic features of 
compulsory labour are found in similar conditions. Although 
hitherto the authorities have been compelled to have recourse to 
requisition, they have at least hedged the practice round with 
strict regulations so as to avoid from the outset any difficulty or 
abuse. Moreover, there has throughout been a marked tendency 
to abolish compulsory labour as soon as it was found possible. 

In French West Africa an Order of the Governor-General 
dated 25 November 1912, which appeared in the Official Journal 
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of the Colony on 11 January 1913, fixes at twelve the maximum 
number of days’ labour which may be demanded per year from 
the same person. It also provides for the possibility of commuting 
these labour dues in the case of natives in urban centres or employed 
in agricultural, commercial, or industrial undertakings. The daily 
rate of commutation is fixed at from 0.25 to 1.50 francs according 
to the colony and the district. Further, as a precautionary measure 
against fraud, it is provided that separate registers must be kept 
for labour dues paid in kind and for those commuted in cash. 
These registers are finally approved and audited with the same 
formalities as the capitation taxes. 

This Order, which was suspended during the war, was again 
brought into force by a new Order of the Governor-General dated 
25 September 1918. 

Similar regulations were issued in French Equatorial Africa 
by an Order of the Governor-General dated 1 December 1919. 
According to this Order no labour dues may be demanded except 
those necessary for the opening up or maintenance of paths of 
local importance or for the execution of hygienic measures. Further, 
except in cases of urgency, natives may not be called up during 
the period of sowing or harvesting. Finally, so far as possible the 
work to be done by compulsory labour must not be more than 
ten kilometres away from the villages supplying the labour. 

The number of days’ work which may be demanded from the 
same individual varies in the different colonies of the group, with 
a maximum of twelve days per year. As in French West Africa, 
commutation is allowed in the case of natives in urban centres at 
the rate of from 0.25 to 1 franc per day. 

in the African territories under French Mandate the labour 
system is regulated for Togoland by the Order of 3 July 1922 and 
for French Cameroon by the Order of 1 July 1921. The number 
of days’ work which may be demanded for these districts is fixed 
respectively at four and ten per year, with the possibility of 
commutation at the rate of 1 franc per day. In general the regula- 
tions for these districts are analogous to those in force in the 
French Possessions in Africa and are largely based upon them. 

It has been asked under what legal text the recruitment of 
workers was carried out for certain important public utili y works, 
such as the railway from Brazzaville (French Equatorial Africa) 
to thesea. Insuch cases the Administration is bound to observe the 
provisions of the Decree of 4 May 1922, the main provisions of 
which are given below. The basis of the regulations is contained 
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in section | of this Decree, which lays down that “ natives may 
engage themselves as they please, either for a lump sum payment, 
or as day labourers, or as permanent workers ”. 

A question of some interest is to what extent regulations of 
this kind contain guiding principles that could be applied elsewhere 
than in the Colonies where they are in force, or, which is the same 
question in a different fo:m, what points of resemblance they have 
with foreign regulations on the same subject. It is clear that 
there may often be identity of social conditions, similarity of 
needs and even of general a'mosphere in such matters, all factors 
tending to bring out that universal character of such legislation 
which is in itself likely to facilitate the abolition of abuses. 


Lone-TerRmM LAaBpourR CONTRACTS 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the abolition of 
slavery, followed by the difficulties of effective regulation of native 
immigration, made the problem of labour in the colonies as serious 
as heretofore. With the new impetus given to the economic 
development of the oversea countries, it became imperative to 
devote further study to the search for a solution of the problem 


of native labour. In this sphere the French Colonial Empire 
shows different characteristics in the different regions composing it. 

In North Africa (Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco) the population 
is comparatively dense, and the settler and the manufacturer can 
have recourse to natives, either as regular workers or in the form 
of seasonal agricultural labour for harvests and vintages, or else 
to groups of Spaniards and Italians, as, for example, is done in 
these countries in the mines. There is no need for an immigration 
policy properly so called. At the utmost all that the government 
need do is to regulate the entry and departure of workers, avoiding, 
by suitable naturalisation laws, the swamping of the country by 
hordes of aliens, and, on the other hand, under legislation of 1926, 
preventing an excessive efflux of North African workers towards 
the Mother Country, to the detriment of Algerian, Tunisian, and 
Moroccan interests. Hence the problem of labour in North Africa 
is not complicated by a distressing dearth of labour. It may 
be added — the census of 1926, whose results have just been 
published, gives valuable information on the subject — that in 
Algeria the native population is steadily increasing, having risen 
from 3 million in or about 1850 to 5 million at the last census. 
Parallel with this growth, the extension of French labour legislation 
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in North Africa is the subject of study and experiments which are 
considered below. 

The other parts of the French Colonial Empire are tropical 
countries where labour problems have a special aspect. This 
at once raises the question how the government and private 
undertakings can carry out large-scale works of economic impor- 
tance with an insufficient number of workers whose natural 
tendency is towards minimum output. The inevitable solution 
has been a labour system based on long-term contracts. Such a 
system raises many questions and requires the intervention of the 
Sovereign Power, both to guarantee employers the labour they 
require and to ensure the full liberty of the native. Here is a 
delicate task, since the worker must be protected against abuses 
and must also be made to respect the labour agreement he has 
accepted. The volatile mind of the African negro does not easily 
grasp this obligation. According to the regulations, breach of 
the labour contract is a crime, and, as a consequence, is dealt 
with by the criminal courts. This conception has given rise to 
heated argument. Can the government justify the {principle that 
desertion of work is a crime by the impossibility of applying to 
natives who possess no personal property — tribal property being 
the general system — the classical provisions of section 1142 of 
the Civil Code, under which failure to fulfil obligations renders the 
delinquent liable for damages ? 

The abolition of slavery and the legal obstacles in the way of 
compulsory labour have been a cause of some difficulties in the 
development of the French colonies. Long-standing Possessions 
such as the Antilles and Reunion were heavily hit by the disappear- 
ance of slave labour. Slavery had to be replaced by the immigra- 
tion of freelabourers. This was the new prescription which at first 
met the economic needs of the}Colonial Empire of 1850. At this 
time there was no question of a movement of European immigration, 
and the slowness of the process of French settlement in Algeria 
is well known. One experiment was enough to show that this 
was not the solution. In 1852 a Decree of 27 March on immigration 
from Europe and outside Europe laid down regulations for the 
conditions of recruitment and engagement, labour and transport, 
not only of coloured, but also of white, workers ; but in practice 
this Decree could not be applied to immigrants from Europe. 
These immigrants, says Mr. Chaillay, in his essays on labour 
in the colonies, were frightened by the prospect of police control 
and hard and fast regulations, when applied not to blacks or to 
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Indians, but to civilised men who were capable of making themselves 
understood. There remained then only an appeal to the standard 
reservoirs of labour — the Far East, India, and Africa. But the 
absence of any regulations between 1848 and 1858 transformed 
mass recruitment from these countries into a kind of disguised 
slave trade. There were protests, legitimate protests, which 
resulted in Conventions between the recruiting colonies and the 
States which authorised the departure of the coolies. The French 
Government has concluded several such Conventions ; among others, 
with Great Britain for the recruitment of some thousands of Indians 
for Reunion, Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Guiana (1 July 1861), 
and with Portugal, for the recruitment of Kaffirs on the Mozam- 
bique Coast for Reunion (23 June 1883). Considered from the legal 
point of view, these Conventions, and in particular that signed 
on 1 July 1861 between France and Great Britain, can be seen 
to be true reciprocal agreements. In them one signatory binds 
itself to allow a certain number of workers to be recruited in one 
of its colonies, on condition that the recruiting Government, the 
other party to the contract, does its utmost to surround this collec- 
tive immigration with all special measures that may be for the 
benefit of the workers so engaged. A Convention of this nature 
between two States would thus appear to be a contract based on 
the legal principle do ut facias. 

Thus, under the Convention of 1 July 1861, Great Britain 
allowed the French Government to recruit labour in India. “ The 
French Government may recruit and engage for French colonies 
workers on Indian territory belonging to Great Britain ” (section 1). 
Having laid down this principle and granted this authorisation, 
the British Government defined in subsequent sections the condi- 
tions which the French authorities pledged themselves to observe. 
Recruitment was to be effected by an agent approved by Great 
Britain (sections 4 and 5). Sections 6, 7, and 8 laid down the 
conditions of engagement (contracts to be limited to five years, 
compulsory repatriation at the expense of the French Government, 
a bonus in the event of re-engagement; hours of work, weekly 
rest). Sections 11 and 12 placed the immigrants under the general 
supervision of the British Consul. Finally, the British Government 
might at any time denounce the Convention. 

The Cabinet of St. James’s took advantage of the final clause 
of the 1861 Convention, and denounced it, in 1876 for Guiana, 
in 1882 for Reunion, and in 1888 for Guadeloupe and Martinique. 

In 1881 the Government of the French Republic concluded a 
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Convention with Portugal regulating migration from the Portuguese 
colony of Mozambique to the islands of Mayotte and Nossi-Bé. 
Ten years later this source of recruitment was cut off. In 1891, 
in fact, the Lisbon Government denounced the Convention on 
the ground that “ the number of newly engaged workers should 
not exceed the number of workers repatriated”. This was a 
clear indication of its resolve to put an end to the immigration 
in question, since it had happened that workers sent to the 
Mayotte Archipelago were so well off there that when their 
period of engagement came to an end most of them remained in 
the Colony. 

There is therefore an element of the precarious in these systems. 
and the best solution would seem to be to intensify mutual assist- 
ance between colonies, as has been practised with success for three 
years between Indo-China and the French colonies of the Pacific 
(Tahiti, New Caledonia, and the Condominium of the New Hebri- 
des), which since 1925 have received regular contingents of Annamite 
families. But it may be asked whether it is really too Utopian to 
imagine that in the future it may be possible to provide for an 
equitable distribution of labour based on contracts of service and 
uniform international Conventions concerning labour between 


colonial Powers. 


While long-term labour contracts have been the subject of 
detailed regulations in the Possessions dependent on the Ministry 
of the Colonies, these regulations vary according to the conditions 
in which they are to be enforced. 

In Indo-China, for example, the matter has given rise to various 
schemes and criticisms. 

A Decree of 20 January 1910 favoured the settlers by “ extending 
to Indo-China the penalties provided in section 408, in the case 
of a native, or person assimilated to a native, in the service of a 
European under a freely concluded labour contract, who embezzles 
or otherwise dissipates any advance on wages which has been made 
him in cash, kind, ete. . . . or who does not of his own free 
will carry out the work he undertook to do in order to receive this 
advance ”. More recently an Order of the Governor-General, 
dated 11 November 1918, regulated the employment of labour in 
Cochin China, and a further Order of 28 November of the same 
year set up a system of factory inspection for the enforcement of 
the detailed provisions of the previous Order. 

These regulations fix a maximum period of three years for the 
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contract and provide a series of penalties for contraventions either 
by the employer or by the employed. Further, penalties are 
provided not only for the engaged worker who breaks his contract, 
but also for any persons who attempt to induce him to break his 
contract or who incite him in any way to infringe it. 

In New Caledonia the Administration has taken a simpler 
course in substituting itself for the natives, who are incapable 
of discussing the conditions of the contract with the settlers, by 
laying down conditions for them and by organising the recruitment 
of workers. Recruitment is organised under an Order of 8 August 
1892, supplemented by an Order of 4 January 1917. The employer 
is required to send to Numea for the workers, who are collected 
there by the Administration, and to send them back to Numea 
when the work is concluded. The worker is entitled to a wage 
of 12 francs per month and to daily rations. 

In Madagascar the regulations were at first extremely strict 
for the engaged native. Later on an Order of 1 January 1905 
provided that “ contracts for the hire of service shall be enforceable 
solely by the ways and means of the general law”. But this 
principle soon proved inadequate and errors were made in the 
other direction. Proceedings in the courts were too long and too 
costly, so that in most cases the employers did not press their 
rights. Finally, arbitration boards were created to “ take cogni- 
sance of individual or collective disputes between native manual 
workers or salaried employees and their employers ” (Decree of 
10 June 1921). The boards are composed of the Chief of the 
Province and of two assessors, one Frenchman and one native. 
The competent board is that for the district in which the labour 
contract is carried out. 

In order to secure the proper observance of awards, the above 
Decree provides that “ the non-execution by the native of obliga- 
tions in cash or in kind arising out of an award of the arbitration 
board renders him liable to bodily confinement for a period not 
exceeding two months, the period to be fixed in all cases by the 
board in its award ”. 

Furthermore, in accordance with two Orders of the Governor- 
General, dated 20 August 1920 and 18 April 1921, contracts 
concluded with natives may be submitted for the approval of the 
Administration and are then compulsorily subject to certain 
guarantees. 

In each provincial capital there is a labour commission, and a 
system of factory inspection has been instituted. Finally, a Decree 
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of 28 August 1921 has provided penalties for fictitious contracts 
of service. 

As regards the African continent, the contract of employment 
was formerly regulated in French Equatorial Africa by various 
Decrees, such as those of 20 May 1907, 7 April 1911, and 15 July 
1912. 

Various new regulations were laid down by a Decree of 4 May 
1922. In the first place, any hire of services for longer than three 
months compulsorily involves the conclusion of a contract, the 
maximum duration of which is two years. 

The contract is drawn up by the administrative authorities and 
carried out under their supervision. The main clauses to be 
inserted in all contracts are determined by an Order of the Governor- 
General. Thus, as in New Caledonia, the Administration consti- 
tutes itself the protector of the natives, who are unabie to make 
suitable terms for themselves. 

Furthermore, penalties are provided for “ whoever acts in 
bad faith towards or brings undue influence to bear on the natives 
with the object of either inducing them to, or preventing them 
from, engaging themselves, or with the object of inducing them to 
leave an undertaking during the period of their engagement ”. 
Penalties are also provided for any obstacles placed by the employer 
in the way of supervision by the Administration. 

The same Decree also provides for the creation by an Order of 
the Governor-General of arbitration boards analogous to those set 
up in Madagascar and referred to above. On the whole, the 
regulations on the subject are the same in the two colonies. 

The great colony of French West Africa remained for a long 
time without special legislation regarding labour. It was not 
until 1925 that a Decree (of 22 October) placed the colony under 
provisions analagous to those considered above. 

Part I of this Decree provides that “ native labour may be 
employed under simple engagements in accordance with local 
custom, or under verbal or written agreements, or under labour 
contracts. The latter alone may receive the visa of the Adminis- 
tration. ” 

Engagements may be cancelled either by mutual consent, or by 
one of the two parties in cases provided for by the agreements 
concluded between them, or by decision of the arbitration boards. 
An employee may become entitled to a peculium by means of a 
monthly stoppage from his wages, under conditions fixed by Order 
of the Governor-General. 
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Part II of the Decree fixes the conditions required for the 
existence of the labour contract. 

Part ITI deals with arbitration boards and their methods of 
work. 

Part IV provides penalties for “ whoever induces or endeavours 
to induce one or more natives to contract fictitious engagements ” 
or who “ deters or seeks to deter one or more natives from contract- 
ing engagements ”, or who “ induces them to break their en- 
gagements ”. 

Section 34 of the Decree empowers Lieutenant-Governors in 
privy council to suspend for five years at niost the right of conclud- 
ing contracts of employment, in the case of any employer who is 
convicted of bad treatment of his workers. 

In the African territories under French Mandate the same 
regulations are in force with certain variations of detail. These 
regulations are applied under Article 23 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
in French Cameroon by a Decree of 4 August 1922, and in French 
Togoland by a Decree of 29 December 1922. 

Labour contracts concluded between employers and natives 
for @ period of three months at least are subject to visa by the 
Administration. The maximum duration of contracts is two 
years. Furthermore, the employer must keep a list of his staff 
and the worker must have a workbook issued by the local 
administrative authorities. 

The provisions on arbitration boards and penalties are similar 
to those contained in the Decrees referred to above. In particular, 
section 30 prescribes penaltie. of imprisonment and fines for natives 
who do not observe the terms ot their contracts. 

As regards the colonies of minor importance, no special regula- 
tions have been thought necessary for the French Settlements on 
the Somali Coast and in India, or for St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
The natural explanation for this is the small area of these Posses- 
sions, since in the absence of large-scale undertakings the question 
of labour hardly arises. For the French Settlements in Oceania, 
on the other hand, there are two texts, an Order of 24 March and 
a Decree of 29 May 1924, containing regulations for the recruitement 
of labour. 


THE EXTENSION OF LABOUR LEGISLATTO’ 


In French colonies where, as a result either of the social evolu- 
tion of the inhabitants or of the presence of European workers, 
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as in the old colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, Guiana, 
or French North Africa, there is no question of long-term contracts 
of service, the situation is the same as in the Mother Country. 
But one question called for an answer, namely, that of extending 
French labour legislation, and in particular the laws on industrial 
accidents, to the colonies. Here there was a practical difficulty, 
namely, the presence in Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco of a consider- 
able native element necessitating at the very least an adaptation 
of the legislation in question if it was to work properly in practice. 
In the Antilles and Reunion, there were some who thought that 
the conditions of life and the general mentality of the working 
population were obstacles to the enforcement of these legislative 
measures. As regards the other colonies, where there was a 
preponderance of racial elements at a still lower stage of develop- 
ment or at least far removed from the conditions of modern 
industrial work, it appeared difficult to anticipate any rapid 
extension of this legislation. But in view of the economic progress 
achieved inthe French colonies as a whole, the application of modern 
industrial methods to working processes and organisation, and the 
increasing frequency with which colonial raw materials undergo 
a first transformation on the spot which facilitates their transport, 
the enforcement of labour legislation in these distant countries 
has become much more imperative. 

Section 34 of the Industrial Accidents Act of 9 April 1898 
runs as follows : “ Public administrative regulations shall determine 
the conditions in which the present Act may be applied to Algeria 
and the colonies.” It was left to the Council of State to issue 
the necessary Decrees to extend the Act in question to the colonies, 
with any modifications which might be thought desirable. But 
no time-limit was fixed for this operation. As a matter of fact, 
it was not until ten years later that the Decree of 5 May 1919 
applied the 1898 Act to Algeria. This extension required a great 
deal of work for the adjustment of details, which was carried out 
by an Advisory Labour Commission set up in 1903 to advise the 
Governor-General. It was found necessary to create a “ Labour 
Department ” and to organise factory inspectors. Book I of the 
Labour Code (Labour Agreements) was extended to Algeria by 
a Decree of 19 January 1915, and Book IT (Regulation of Labour) 
by a Decree of 15 January 1921. At the moment measures are 
under consideration for the extension to Algeria of the Act of 
21 June 1924 concerning labour jurisdiction, arbitration, and 
occupational representation. The Eight-Hour Day Act of 23 April 
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1919, although intended to apply to Algeria, has only been enforced 
there in certain industries. This was effected by two Decrees, 
dated respectively 11 March 1921 and 5 March 1924. 

As regards liability for industrial accidents, there is an Act 
of 25 September 1919 which extends to Algeria the legislation 
of the Mother Country on the question, with some modifications 
due to the special character of Algerian labour. 

The Trade Union Act of 31 March 1884 is in force in Algeria. 

Generally speaking, the legislation of the Mother Country is 
being progressively extended to Algeria, but with certain reserva- 
tions connected with the administrative organisation of the colony 
and with local conditions. 

In Tunis, the Protectorate authorities have done their utmost 
to improve the condition of the workers. In 1910 four Decrees 
were issued, all dated 10 June 1910, containing regulations for 
work in industrial and commercial undertakings. According to 
the first of these Decrees, the normal working day is fixed at 10 
hours, including a rest period of one hour. Manufacturers and 
heads of commercial undertakings have to observe the most 
important rules of workshop hygiene and protection of machinery ; 
the work of women and children is strictly supervised and it is 
forbidden to employ women on night work. Expectant mothers 
are entitled to two months’ suspension of work and employers are 
required to re-engage them. Rooms must be provided for mothers 
to nurse their infants, and commercial undertakings must supply 
as many seats as there are women employed. 

The second Decree deals with the work of young persons in 
mines and quarries. The only work authorised is work in propor- 
tion to their strength (such as sorting ores, pushing trucks, watch- 
men’s work, etc.), and they are absolutely forbidden to descend 
into the mines. 

The third Decree, which was framed in view of the existence 
of a large number of native workers incapable of refusing certain 
methods of wage payment, contains strict rules for payment in 
cash and for dates of payment. The fourth Decree contains 
regulations on piece work. 

It may be added that Tunis has adhered to the Berne Convention 
of 1906 on the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches, and that there is a Decree of 
10 April 1922 which specifies the conditions for the utilisation 
of white lead. 

Legislation on industrial accidents was made applicable to 
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Tunis by a Decree of 15 March 1921. This Decree stipulates that 
in the case of accidents occurring as a result or on the occasion of 
work in industrial and commercial undertakings, in agricultural 
undertakings where use is made of motive power, or in forestry 
undertakings, the victims or their assigns and representatives 
are entitled to an indemnity at the cost of the head of the under- 
taking, if the interruption of work lasts more than four days. In 
addition, the head of the undertaking bears the expenses of medical 
and pharmaceutical assistance, calculated in accordance with scales 
established by Decree (as regards medical expenses, a Decree of 
20 January 1921). He also bears funeral expenses, with a maximum 
of 200 francs. 

In the event of death, if the native worker, or the worker 
considered as such, leaves several widows the amount of the 
pension due to them is divided equally and finally between them 
whatever their nomber. A widow who remarries ceases to enjoy 
the fraction of the pension so allotted to her, and has no further 
rights beyond a final payment of three times this fraction. 

The pension payable to orphans who have lost a father only 
is divided between them equally and finally, whether or no they are 
children of the same mother. If the claimants include children of 
two or more mothers (whether due to polygamous or to successive 
marriages), and if some have lost both father and mother, and others 
the father only, all the children will be treated as having lost the 
father only, and the pension allotted to them may not exceed 40 per 
cent. of the wage. Children. on the contrary, who have lost both 
father and mother share with the surviving widow or widows in 
the division of the pension, taking their dead mother’s share by 
representation. These orphans receive the pension until they 
are 16 years of age or, in the case of girls, until their marriage, 
if it takes place before that age. 

If the head of the undertaking, or his insurer as representing 
him, contests the validity of the marriage, proof of validity is 
incumbent on the surviving partner of the marriage. 

As in Algeria, legislation in Tunis has withdrawn from natives 
the right, granted to certain other persons by the Decree of 15 March 
1921, of obtaining the reversion to their wife of half the pension 
allotted to them. Otherwise polygamy on the part of the persons 
concerned would have raised innumerable difficulties. 

There have been further Decrees supplementing the 1921 
Decree, concerning the notification of accidents (23 July 1921), 
the method of fixing the average wage of agricultural wage earners 
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(23 July 1921), and model rules for guarantee funds. In addition, 
regulations have been issued (25, 26, and 27 February 1922) 
defining the function of the National Old-Age Pension Fund as 
regards industrial accidents, and dealing with the supervision 
of industrial accident insurance companies and the constitution 
of a special guarantee fund for Tunis. 

As regards the weekly rest, a Decree of 20 April 1921 reproduces 
all the provisions in force in the Mother Country. It may merely 
be noted that a Tunisian note is struck by the provision that 
the weekly rest may be taken on Friday by Mussulmans, on 
Saturday by Jews, and on Sunday by Christians. On the request 
of the chief undertakings in any particular branch of industry or 
commerce, the authorities may decide that the weekly rest must 
involve the closing of all the undertakings of the branch in question 
in the same town or the same quarter. There is a system of factory 
inspection which plays the same part asin France. Contraventions 
of the foregoing Decrees are either petty offences punishable by 
a “ police ” penalty or sometimes misdemeanours (délits) punish- 
able by “ correctional ” penalties. Cases are tried by the Mussul- 
man or French courts according to the status of the delinquent. 
In questions of industrial accidents, however, the French courts 
alone are competent. 

There is an employment exchange, organised under a Residen- 
tial Order of 6 June 1919, whose duty is to centralise requests for 
and offers of employment relating to the placing of French subjects 
in Tunis. The exchange works as a French regional employment 
exchange. 

It will thus be seen that labour legislation has taken firm root 
in Tunis and already offers a sound basis for that work of social 
betterment which is one of the prime cares of the Protectorate. 

In Morocco economic progress shows remarkable regularity. 
As a result of the development of certain industries, it has been 
found necessary to give legal protection to both European and 
native workers by drafting a scheme of real labour regulations, 
which may be regarded as the foundation stone of Moroccan labour 
legislation. Such was the object of the Decree (Dahir) of 13 July 
1926. Part I of this Decree deals with conditions of labour, 
indicating the nature of the undertakings covered and the excep- 
tions, such as work done in the family. The minimum age-limit 
for the employment of children is 12 years. The functions of the 
factory inspectorate are carefully defined. Chapter II of Part I 
deals with hours of work (10 hours per day) and Chapter III 
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deals with the prohibition of night work for women and children, 
with certain exemptions, such as factories with continuous furnaces. 

Chapter IV is of great interest, dealing with rest periods for 
expectant and nursing mothers. It provides that the suspension 
of work for eight consecutive weeks in the period preceding and 
following childbirth may not constitute a reason for the employer 
to cancel the contract of service. Chapter V forbids the employ- 
ment of female labour in mines and quarries and regulates the 
employment of children in cafés-chantants and travelling shows. 

Part II of the Decree deals with the health and safety of workers 
and reproduces the main provisions of French legislation on the 
subject (protection of machinery and motors, work in wells and 
ditches, ventilation of workshops, and measures against dangers 
arising from the use of lead, white lead, phosphorus, etc.). 

It was a logical adjunct to this general regulation for the whole 
of the Shereefian Protectorate, that the Moroccan Resident-General 
should at the same time, in agreement with the Sultan, have 
organised a strict and efficient system of control and supervision. 
Such is the object of Part LIT of the Decree of 1926, which creates 
a factory inspectorate on the lines of that in the Mother Country. 
The next step was to arm the inspectorate with the necessary 
powers and, in consequence, to provide penalties for contraventions. 
A list of contraventions and penalties is given in Part IV. 

Lastly, Part V sets up an Advisory Labour Commission, whose 
duty is to study any questions or proposals concerning manual 
workers or salaried’ employees. This Commission includes a 
Resident, the delegate to the Residency-General, the Secretary- 
General of the Protectorate, and the Directors of the following 
departments: public works, agriculture, commerce, labour, and 
relief. In addition, the Resident-General appoints two presidents 
of the French Advisory Chambers, four employers, and four 
employees or manual workers, one of whom must be a woman. 

The 1926 Decree has been in force in the Protectorate of 
Morocco since | January 1927. 

As stated above, the French Legislature in adopting the 
Industrial Accidents Act expressly provided that the Act should 
apply to the colonies, but left it to the Executive to judge wnetaer 
such extension was possible, with or without amendment, and to 
determine the colonies in which it was desirable to apply it. Account 
had to be taken not only of social conditions, but also of the 
financial resources of the colonies concerned. 

The Ministry of the Colonies entrusted the study of these 
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questions to a special Committee, the Permanent Committee on 
Labour and Social Welfare Legislation in the Colonies. This 
body, which was founded in December 1911, had two vice-chairmen 
with special qualifications for the work, Mr. Paul Strauss and Mr. 
Paul-Boncour. 

The Committee decided that the moment had not vet come 
to consider the extension of the Labour Code to the French Posses- 
sions in the Black Continent or in Asia, where the stage of civilisa- 
tion reached by the native populations was still rudimentary, 
but that an effort should be made to introduce it in the older 
colonies sich as Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, and Guiana. 
A mission of enquiry under the direction of Mr. Fauquet, Factory 
Inspector, was sent to the Antilles. The work of the Committee 
enabled the Ministry of the Colonies to submit for the approval 
of the Council of State a series of Decrees containing the necessary 
modifications and making Books I and IT of the Code of Labour and 
Social Welfare applicable to Martinique and Guadeloupe (regula- 
tion of labour: apprenticeship, work of women and children, 
health and safety of the workers, industrial accidents, young 
workers, workbooks, employment exchanges, and occupational 
associations, including trade unions and trade union federations). 
The Decrees in question are those of 2 March 1912 and 12 February 
and 4 and 7 September 1913. 

The work of the Strauss Committee was interrupted by the war. 

It will be seen from these details that, contrary to what may 
have been written on the subject, it was not in 1924 that the 
question of the extension of labour legislation to the colonies was 
considered, but that the first stage of application to the Antilles 
and Reunion goes as far back as 1912. The problem was merely 
taken up again in 1923 by the Ministry of the Colonies. An Act 
of 15 December 1922, making the legislation on industrial accidents 
applicable to agricultural undertakings, specified that this provision 
would be enforced in the colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Guiana, and Reunion, and stated that’ the provisions of the 1898 
Act should first be applied by Decrees in these colonies. The 
Ministry had at the outset supplemented the work of the Strauss 
Committee by issuing Decrees for the enforcement in Reunion and 
Guiana of the provisions of Books I and II of the Labour Code. 
For Guiana the dates of these Decrees were 22 May 1916, 9 January 
and 14 September 1917, and 7 February 1924. This preliminary 
work made it possible for the Council of State to issue Public 
Administrative Regulations, dated 19 July 1925, fixing the condi- 
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tions in which the Industrial Accidents Act of 1898 should apply 
in Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, and Guiana, including the 
special conditions for agricultural and forestry undertakings. 
These provisions have been in force since 1 January 1927. There 
are certain modifications of detail to ensure the smooth working 
of the legislation, taking due account of local circumstances. 

Thus the Possessions of the Antilles group and Reunion, which 
are Departments of France rather than colonies, and where there 
is an administrative and judicial organisation analogous to that 
of France, will henceforth benefit by the legitimate advantages 
secured by these labour protection laws. 

The Trade Union Act has been declared applicable to Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe, and Reunion. It should be added that this Act 
has also been put in force in New Caledonia (Decree of 16 May 1901), 
Oceania (Decree of 8 January 1905), Guiana (Decree of 7 June 1905), 
and St. Pierre and Miquelon (Decree of 3 October 1905). 

The question which calls for an answer and is now under consider - 
ation is the gradual extension of labour legislation to the other 
French Possessions. The problem is complex but not insoluble, 
since the obstacle which at first sight appears difficult to overcome 
consists mainly in the native mentality, which has not yet reached 
the point of appreciating the value of these provisions and in 
particular the fact that they represent a normal means of social 
progress. It would appear possible, however, to proceed by stages, 
as in Morocco and Tunis, on the one hand by enforcing first the 
main provisions of: Books I and II of the French Labour Code, 
and on the other by extending these laws in the first place to 
certain portions only of the population, for example, to European 
labour in New Caledonia or Madagascar, or to certain specialised 
native workers, especially in Indo-China. Furthermore, this 
legislation must be given all the necessary elasticity to allow it 
to fall into line with existing institutions and with the conditions 
of life of the workers in these distant countries. 


It will be clear from this survey that the regulation of labour 
in the French colonies has now become a basic element of colonial 
jurisprudence. It is essentially a living element, for it follows step 
by step the advance of the native populations towards progress and 
towards an adaptation to successive stages of civilisation approxi- 
mating to those of European peoples. Furthermore, colonial labour 
legislation is a very delicate product ; while its evolution must be 
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universal, it must at the same time be fostered with due prudence. 
Lastly, it must be realised that the future of modern colonisation 
is based, far more than is sometimes thought, on this process of 
progressive adaptation which aims at bringing the native popula- 
tions into effective partnership in the worldwide campaign for 
social progress. 








The Population Problem 
and Industrialisation in Japan 
by 


Iwao F. Ayusawa, Ph.D. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the population of Jaran 
is increasing at an extraordinary rate, which has recently even been 
accelerated. Japan already shares with other countries the economic 
difficulties that arise with industrialism, but her problems seem to 
have been rendered more serious by the increasing density of the 
population. Her situation is especially perplexing because, on the 
one hand, it has been demonstrated by carefully compiled statistics 
that Japanese agriculture does not produce enough to support the 
nation, and, on the other, Japan has only limited outlets for the ever- 
multiplying population. In order to survive, therefore, more and more 
people have to be absorbed by industry and commerce. It is held by 
some that the solution of the problem lies in the more complete indus- 
trialisation of Japan. However this may be, the population problem 
is inseparably bound up with industrial problems, which it affects 
in various important ways, so that a close examination of the population 
problem is essential in studying the problems of Japanese industry. 


THe GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 


HE population of Japan has nearly doubled in the last half- 

century — and may more than double again in the coming 
half-century if the present rate of increase persists — whereas 
agriculture has long ceased to produce enough of the staple foods 
of the Japanese, such as rice and wheat. These are the outstanding 
facts of the population problem of Japan. 

Let us examine first the increase of population. In 1873, 
when as complete a census as was then possible was taken, the popu- 
lation of Japan proper was 33,300,644. A quarter of a century 
later, at the beginning of this century (1900), the number rose to 
44,825,597, and again after another quarter, in 1925, it reached 
59,736,704!. Until about 1880 the increase was slow ; apparently 
checks both negative and positive had kept it within bounds. 





' Figures given by the second national (i. e. first five-yearly interim) census of 
October 1925. 
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The rate of net increase had remained at about 6.9 per thousand on 
an average, in the seventies and eighties, but since the industrial 
expansion following the victory over China a steady increase has 
been registered. There has been an appalling rise in the death 
rate, which is now almost twice that of the countries of western 
Europe, but the increase in the birth rate has been even greater. 
The death rate has reached its present magnitude largely owing 
to the heavy infant mortality. Nevertheless, with the exception 
of the period 1904-1908, which covered the years of the Russo- 
Japanese war, the excess of births over deaths kept on increasing 
until it reached its maximum in the period 1909-1913. There was 
a slight fall in the periods 1914-1918 and 1919-1921, but the rate 
has recently risen again sharply. 

The detailed figures (for Japan proper) from 1873 to 1925 are 
as follows! : 


Year Population Year Population 


1873 33,301,000 1900 44,825,000 
1875 33,998,000 1905 47,678,000 
1880 35,929,000 1910 50,984,000 
1885 37,868,000 1915 54,935,000 
1890 40,453,000 1920 55,961,000 
1895 42,270,000 1925 59,737,000 


Although at the moment of writing no definitive figures are 
available, the statistical returns for 1926, as provisionally published 
by the Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet, show* that the actual 
excess of births over deaths in that year was more than 947,000 
in Japan proper, which is the highest figure on record ; the excess 
might even be found to be more than a million if the delay in 
registering births were completely taken into account. Hereto- 
fore, 1925, with a net increase of over 875,000*, had been regarded 
as the “ record year ”’, but the figure for 1926 exceeds that for 1925 
by 65,700. In 1926 there were 2,107,120 births, an increase of 
14,629 on 1925; while there were 1,159,635 deaths, a decrease of 
51,071 ; there was also a great decrease in the number of stillbirths. 
In other words, the birth rate per thousand was 34.7 in 1926, which 





1 SraTisTIcCAL BUREAU OF THE CABINET: Nihon Teikoku Tokei Nenkan 
(Statistical Year Book of the Japanese Empire), No. 44, p. 20. The figure for 
1920 has been corrected and that for 1925 has been added from other sources. 

2 Statement of the Director of the Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Shimojo, as reported in the leading Japanese press on 20 May 1927. 

* This is the figure given in the statement of Mr. Shimojo, as reported by the 
press, but on calculation a more correct figure is found to be 881,785, as shown 
in the following table. 
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was less than in 1925 by 0.2 ; but the decrease in the death rate was 
even greater, from 20.3 per thousand in 1925, to 19.2 in 1926; such 
a low death rate has not been recorded for nearly forty years’. 
The number of marriages also fell greatly in 1926, but there was a 
remarkable decrease at the same time in divorces. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND NET INCREASE OF POPULATION IN JAPAN 
PROPER, 1874-1926" 





Number Per thousand 





Births 
(excluding 
stillbirths) 


Still. 
births 


Deaths 


(excluding 
stillbirths) 


Births 
(exclud- 
ing still- 
births 


Still- 
births 


Deaths 
(exclud- 
ing still- 

births) 








1874-1878 
1879-1883 
1884-1888 
1889-1893 
1894-1898 
1890-1903 
1904-1908 
1909-1913 
1914-1918 
1919-1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 





874,717 

925,870 
1,056,262 
1,165,504 
1,288,270 
1,461,951 
1,512,945 
1,729,925 
1,803,391 
1,961,547 
1,998,520 
2,092,491 
2,107,120 





96,563 
122,735 
148,166 
152,074 
153,920 
141,965 
136,277 
125,839 
124,403 
123,860 





637,564 
670,995 
807,317 
862,034 
875,475 
931,755 
992,312 
1,052,735 
1,215,254 
1,322,411 
1,254,946 
1,210,706 
1,159,635 





237,153 
254,875 
248,945 
303,470 
412,795 
530,196 
520,633 
677,190 
588,137 
639,136 
743,574 
881,785 
947,485 


25.3 
25.2 
27.4 
28.6 
30.2 
32.2 
31.2 
33.7 
32.6 
34.4 
33.8 
34.9 
34.7 








> 





18.4 
18.3 
20.9 
21.2 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
22.0 
23.2 
21.2 
20.3 
19.2 








10.6 
11.2 
12.6 
14.8 | 
20.4 | 

} 








1 Nihon Teikoku Tokei Nenkan, No. 44, p. 34. The figures for 1925 and 1926 have been calculated 
on the basis of the statement of the Director of the Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet (cf. Tokyo Asaki, 
20 May 1927); they contain inaccuracies which we have not attempted to correct. 


It is not unlikely that the increase of the Japanese population 


in 1926 was abnormal, and such a high rate may not be repeated 


in subsequent years. In any case, a net increase of over 20 per 
thousand is a phenomenon almost unknown in the present world. 
The latest available figures on the subject? approaching that of 
Japan were 19.9 in Guatemala in 1919-1923, 19.6 in the Faroe Island 
(Denmark) in the same period, and 18.3 in the Dominican Republic 
in 1920-1922. As regards the birth rate also, the Japanese figures 
in recent years may be considered exceptional. No country in 
Europe, with the sole exception of Bulgaria (40.3 in 1920-1921), 





1 In 1887, the death rate per thousand was 19.3, and in 1888 it was 19.0. 
Thereafter, the death rate has always been over 20, except in 1906, 1912, and 1913, 
when it fell slightly below 20. 

* Cf. Orrice PERMANENT DE L’INsTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE STATISTIQUE: 
Apercgu de la Démographie des Divers Pays du Monde, 1925, pp. vi-v1t. 
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has been as prolific as Japan since 1919 or 1920. Outside Europe, 
the birth rate has been higher than that of Japan only in Egypt 
(41.6 in 1919-1923), and a few South American countries such as 
Chile, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Salvador. A glance at the 
following table will suffice to show how high the rate of increase of 
the Japanese population is in comparison with that of the leading 
foreign countries. 


- 
BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND NET INCREASE OF POPULATION IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES! 


(Annual averages, per thousand) 





Period Births? Deaths? 
(annual average) (per 1,000) | (per 1,000) 





Austria 1919-1923 21.9 17.9 
Belgium 1919-1924 20.5 14.0 
Canada 1920-1924 25.3 10.9 
Czechoslovakia 1919-1923 26.8 17.6 
England and Wales 1919-1924 21.0 12.5 
France 1920-1924 20.0 17.4 
1919-1924 23.5 14.8 
1919-1923 27.3 17.0 
Netherlands 1919-1924 26.6 11.4 
Norway 1919-1924 23.7 12.2 
Sweden | 1919-1924 20.3 12.8 
Spain | 1919-1923 29.8 21.8 


* Apercu de la Démographie des Divers Pays du Monde, 1925, pp. VI-VIII 
2 Exclusive of stillbirths. 























THe DENSITY OF THE POPULATION 


Whether or not a certain country is “ over-populated ” can be 
determined only after the number of the population in a given area 
is examined in comparison with the food supply of the land, as well 
as with the standard of living of the people concerned. “ Over- 
population ” is thus a relative term which becomes intelligible 
only after comparison of other factors, and the density of the 
population becomes a matter of relatively minor consequence when, 
owing either to ample food supply or to other economic or indus- 
trial resources, it is possible to maintain a certain high standard of 
living. Nevertheless, this does not alter the fact that an increase 
in the density of the population beyond a certain limit begins to 
assume grave aspects. It is obviously true in general that the 
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population continues to multiply while the total land area remains 
the same, and that usually neither food supply nor cultivable land 
will increase as rapidly as the population. 

The density of the population of Japan has been growing steadily 
till to-day it has reached an exceedingly high level. At the begin- 
ning of 1884 the density per square kilometre was only 97.9, but in 
1888 it rose to 103.6, and at the end of 1913 it reached 138.3, that 
is, an increase of over 41 per cent. in 30 years. At the end of 
another ten years, in 1923, it was 155.28, and the latest figures are 
something like 60,684,000 people on an area of 387,916 square 
kilometres in Japan proper, or approximately 156.43 per square 
kilometre. The figures at intervals of five years were as follows! : 





Year Population per km?*. Year Population per km*. 
1884 97.9 1908 128.9 
1888 103.6 1913 138.3 
1893 108.0 1918 146.1 
1898 114.3 1923 155.3 


1903 121.8 





If the matter be judged merely by figures, unlike the case of 
either the birth rate or the net increase in the population, the den- 
sity would not seem to be especially alarming, for the Japanese 
figure is by no means the highest in the world. It is much lower 
than that of Belgium (245.2)?, England and Wales (250.6)°, or the 
Netherlands (200.7)*. Nevertheless, it would be over-hasty to 
conclude from this that the density of the Japanese population does 
not constitute a problem. For as a matter of fact, the land sur- 
face of Japan proper, which is slightly larger than that of Italy®, 
but considerably smaller than that of Germany‘, is very mountain- 
ous, only 15 or 17 per cent. of the total area being cultivable. 
The remainder consists mostly of barren or infertile soil, lava and 
sand, the land being traversed by volcanic mountain ranges which 
make the land picturesque, but totally unfit for extensive agricul- 
tural enterprise. Therefore in the case of Japan it may be said that 
the density of 156 per square kilometre is only “nominal ”’, as 





1 Cf. Prof. Iwasaburo Takano: Honpo Jinko no Genzai oyobi Shorai (Present 
and Future of the Japanese Population), p. 112. Also DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE: 
The Twentieth Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1925, p. 1. 

? Census of 31 Dec. 1920, when the total population was 7,465,782. 

* 20 June 1921; population 37,886,699. 

* 31 Dec. 1920; population 6,865,413. 

5 309,940 sq. kilometres. 

* 472,043 sq. kilometres. 
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compared, for example, with Germany, where perhaps 90 per cent. 
of the land is cultivable. The contrast becomes striking when 
this mountainous country, having to feed 156.4 persons to the 
square kilometre, is compared with its neighbour, the United States, 
which, with its vast plains and abundant resources, has only 
13.5 persons to the square kilometre. The State of California 
alone is much larger than Japan proper. 


POPULATION AND Foop 


The enquiry into the density of the population suggests at 
once the importance of the food question on the one hand and the 
emigration question on the other. Is enough food produced in the 
country to feed the teeming and ever-multiplying population ? 
Or do the Japanese emigrate freely to other countries or to colonies, 
in order to mitigate the economic difficulties arising out of the 
congestion of the population ? Unfortunately, neither of these 
questions can confidently be answered in the affirmative. 

Only some general remarks on the emigration question can be 
given here. Much has been said in other countries about oriental 
immigration, sometimes giving a false impression, as though this 
were on a large scale, whereas the truth, so far as the Japanese 
are concerned, is quite the contrary. As Dr. Nitobe has expressed 
it : 

The psychological inclination of the Japanese is not to budge out 
of their country. Long centuries of isolation have made them a stay- 
at-home people, and the inertia of the habit exercises still a great 
influence. Ancestor reverence and family ties comfirm the habit. So 


strong is it that earthquakes and hurricanes do not easily drive them 
out, and if they move at all, they would do so nearer home!. 


It would thus seem that emigration offers no adequate solution 
of the problem, unless there should be a new movement or new 
policy to give an impetus to increased emigration. 

As regards food, the situation is no less serious, although, as 
will be shown later, neither question must be regarded as quite 
hopeless. One root of the difficulty has been exposed recently 
by an English writer with remarkable clearness*. Japan has for 





* Dr. Inazo Nirose: “ The Question of Food and Population in Japan ”’, in 
The World Outlook, April 1927, p. 29. 
® G. C. ALLEN : “ The Population Problem in Japan ”’, in Hconomica, June 1926, 


p. 176. 
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ages been faced with the problem of feeding the greater part of 
her population from her own soil, a problem “ mainly due to the 
fact that the long isolation of the country, and the severe social 
discipline to which the population was for so many centuries sub- 
jected, produced a peculiar and unique style of living. As a result, 
the food and the chief necessaries of life consist of commodities 
in which there is no wide market; and even Japanese rice, the 
staple food ’’ — on the crop of which depend the life and prosperity 
of as many as five and a half million agricultural families' — “ is 
so far from possessing international qualities that the people speak 
scornfully of ‘ foreign rice ’ and eat it only as a last resort ’’, and 
with a concealed sentiment of humiliation. Thus, according to 
the same authority, “the industrial revolution in Japan has not 
yet meant, as in England, a definite subordination of agriculture 
to industry and commerce.”’ Japan is now confronted with the 
dilemma of either artificially checking the increase of her population 
or looking to foreign countries for the supply of food. The latter 
course, however, will not be practicable as long as the Japanese 
people are so reluctant to change their diet in the slightest degree, 
while the practice of birth control will not commend itself as a 
suitable national policy. Inevitably, therefore, the period of 
transition will be characterised by high or acutely fluctuating prices 
of food and unrest or distress among both producers and consumers 
of rice. What will be the ultimate solution of the difficulty ? 
Here the important point must not be overlooked that if her 
colonial area is taken into account the density of Japan’s popula- 
tion is reduced to little more than 131%. Dr. Nitobe, in the article 
quoted above, has stated further that, according to a careful agro- 
nomical survey of the country, approximately “ 2,000,000 hectares 
can be profitably brought under cultivation, in addition to 
6,000,000 already under the plough. These tracts have been 
neglected because the peasants were so accustomed to intensive 
farming that they could not adapt their methods to extensive cul- 
ture. The mountain slopes of Japan still afford an abundant 
margin for new enterprises — afforestation and pasture.” No 
doubt considerable improvement can yet be made. Those small 
and numerous partitions between rice fields, which are at present 





1 Cf. Nthon Teitoku Tokei Nenkan, No. 44, p. 84. The exact figure was 


5,440,020 in 1923. 
® In 1925, when the total population of the Empire was 89,454,371 and the 
area 680,715 square kilometres. Cf. Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1925. 
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used for paths, may be reclaimed and made to add, according to 
the calculation of sgme authorities, as much as per 10 cent. to the 
total cultivable farm land, 

There has in fact been a considerable increase in the area under 
rice, as shown by the following figures* for the period from 1883 
to 1924: 


Area under rice Year Are under rice 


(in tan’) (in tan") 


2,579,544 1920 3,126,491 
2,769,479 1921 3,133,880 
2,864,139 1922 3,141,147 
3,029,705 1923 3,147,374 
3,104,630 1924 3,142,814 


1 1 tan = 0.1 cho = 0,245 acres = 9.92 ares. 


This increase, combined with the increasing application of 
science and the exertion of redoubled efforts, has resulted in a 
steady improvement in the total production of rice, with at the 
same time a higher rate of yearly consumption of rice per head of 
the population, as is shown by the following figures : 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF RICE IN 
JAPAN PROPER, 1879-1923 


Period Production Consumption 
(annual average) Total® Per head® per head* 








Per tan® 





Koku? Koku Koku Koku 





1879-1883 
1884-1888 
1889-1893 
1894-1898 
1899-1903 
1904-1908 
1909-1913 
1914-1918 
1919-1923 











30,874,000 
35,268,000 
38,549,000 
39,683,000 
42,268,000 
47,378,000 
50,253,000 
56,131,000 
59,069,000 


1.20 
1.34 
1.40 
1.42 
1.48 
1.63 
1.69 
1.83 
1.92 


0.85 








} Nihon Teikoku Tokei Nenkan, No 44, p. 88. 
2 1 koku = 4.96 bushels = 180.4 litres. 
® G. C. ALLEN, op. cit., p. 177. The figures in the last line of these columns are for 1919-1922. Some 


corrections have been made by consulting Dr. I. TAKANO’s book, op. cit., p. 135. 


It should be noted that the rise in the consumption of rice per 
head indicates to a certain extent — at least to Japanese workers, 





» Nthon Peikoku Tokei Nenkan, No. 44, p. 84. 
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who prefer rice to other foodstuffs — a rise in the standard of living. 
However, it has also to be recalled that the increased consumption 
of rice — a persistent demand for rice rather than other, less ex- 
pensive, substitute foods — is unfortunate and is viewed with 


apprehension. For as the comparison of the last two columns of 


the table above reveals, Japanese statistics have for decades been 
registering an excess of consumption over home production of rice. 
The deficit has always had to be met by importation, and the 
amount of imports, not only of rice but of foodstuffs in general 
(including cereals, flour, starch, etc.), has exceeded that of exports 
over a long period of thirty years or more ; the excess, as the follow- 
ing table shows, has been increasing rapidly from year to year. 


FOOD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN JAPAN, 1879-1924' 


(Annual averages, in yen) 





Period Rice Food in general 


(annual average) 





Imports Exports Imports 





1879-1883 
1889-1893 
1899-1903 
1909-1913 
1919-1921 
1922 

1924 


Yen 

167,000 
4,311,000 
19,314,000 
23,723,000 
69,648,000 
61,276,000 
70,866,000 


Yen 

708,000 
4,827,000 
6,482,000 
4,890,000 
4,535,000 
1,656,000 
1,100,000 


Yen 


457,000 
6,940,000 
33,577,000 
45,614,000 
166,303,000 
184,643,000 
235,358,000 





886,000 
5,137,000 
1,042,000 
7,239,000 

28,309,000 
12,471,000 
12,481,000 














1 Cf K. Takawasut: Nihon Keizai no Kaibo (Analysis of Japanese Kconomy), pp. 308-309. 


When other items such as sugar, wine, and other less essential 
and yet much consumed foodstuffs and beverages, including tobacco, 
are added, we find that the excess of imports over exports has 
been still greater, ever since the Chino-Japanese war. In 1924, 
the total import figure rose to 367,914,000 yen, whereas the exports 
amounted to 109,692,000 yen. These figures indisputably show 
that in spite of the increasing application of science and redoubled 
efforts in agriculture, the Japanese people cannot, or at least have 
not been able to, subsist upon the products of their own soil. 
Therefore the grave question which confronts Japan is how to deal 
with the increasing population. 
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Tue “ Turety-YEAR PLAN ”’ 


The Department of Agriculture and Forestry has been making 
an intensive study of the whole problem. In a report published 
by the Department some time ago’, it is estimated that by the 
extension of the area of cultivable land, the application of more 
scientific methods of cultivation, a rational system of fertilisation, 
state subventions to or encouragement of clearing virgin soil and 
bringing it under cultivation, diminution of the damage caused by 
insects, etc., the rice crop may be increased to 2.3 koku per tan in 
Japan proper, instead of 1.9 koku as at present, and to 1.4 koku in 
Hokkaido, instead of 1.3 koku as at present. It is further estimated 
that.in the event of such an improvement being effected, thirty 
years hence the rice crop will be increased by 25,000,000 koku, 
making a total yearly crop of 84,800,000 koku. On the other hand, 
it was estimated that at the rate of increase of the population of a 
year ago, the total population of Japan proper thirty years hence 
would be approximately 86,000,000. Assuming that the annual 
consumption of rice per head is 1.2 koku or thereabouts, 
103,200,000 koku will be then required, leaving a deficit of 
18,400,000 koku. This deficit, however, can be partly met by the 
importation of about 12,000,000 koku from Corea and 5,000,000 
koku more from Formosa, with the result that thirty years hence 
Japan will have to buy only 1,400,000 koku of rice a year. To 
sum up, it is estimated on this basis of rough calculation that the 
food problem, so far as it concerns rice, which is the essential food 
of the Japanese, can almost be met during the next thirty years®. 

This so-called “thirty-year plan” of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Forestry was drafted with a view to presenting it to 
the large inter-departmental Commission for the investigation of 
the food and population problem, which was about to be created 
by the Wakatsuki Ministry towards the end of 1926. The appoint- 
ment of the Commission having been prevented by the change of 
Cabinet, no practical work has been done as yet towards carrying 
out the programme outlined by the Department. It is therefore 
too soon to pass any judgment on the practical value of the plan. 





* Tokyo Nichi Nichi, 15 Nov. 1926; Osaka Asahi, 8 Sept. 1926. 

* It was estimated further that in order to carry out the plan, 55,395,700 yen 
would have to be expended yearly for 30 years, which, adding incidental expenses 
of 3,508,600 yen, would amount to a total sum of 1,665,380,600 yen. 
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Nevertheless, the fact must not be overlooked that even if the 
programme be worked out successfully, with the heavy expenditure 
involved, there is no prospect of Japanese agriculture ever pro- 
ducing enough to feed the population without having to depend 
upon imports from foreign countries. : 


JAPAN’S SocraL PoLicy 


The solution of the population and food problems is thus a mat- 
ter of the most urgent importance, with which both the Government 
and the best brains of the country are alike profoundly concerned. 
Being involved in the recent financial crisis, Mr. Wakatsuki’s 
Cabinet, which had agreed to carry out an investigation of these 
problems, resigned office before undertaking the work. The new 
Ministry formed by Mr. Tanaka in April for some time made no 
announcement of the policies which the Government would pursue, 
owing probably to pressure of business relating to financial adjust- 
ment. Meanwhile, when the startling figures of the unprecedented 
increase of the population during 1926 were made public in May of 
this year by the Chief of the Statistical Bureau, the public seemed 
deeply stirred. In leading journals, scientific magazines, and 
popular daily papers of the country, the question was discussed with 
much excitement. Once more the elaborate plan of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Forestry was brought up for serious 
scrutiny. In certain circles it was urged, as it still is, that emigra- 
tion should be encouraged as a solution of the problem, while in 
others more emphasis was laid on the importance of increasing - 
the rice crop in Hokkaido, Formosa, and Corea, and also on home 
colonisation to develop the natural resources of Hokkaido and other 
undeveloped parts of the country. It was then reported that the 
Department of Commerce and Industry was contemplating a 
policy of absorption of the population in industries, and that the 
Department of Foreign Affairs was making plans for encouraging 
emigration to South America. The Government, which had been 
urged from all quarters to take immediate action, was nevertheless 
of opinion that more extensive and complete enquiry was neces- 
sary in order to deal with the whole problem adequately. This led 
finally to the issue of a special Imperial Decree on 7 July 1927 and 
the appointment on the same day of an important Commission of 
Investigation, the Jinko Shokuryo Mondai Chosakas. 

This Commission, according to the Imperial Decree, is under 
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the control of the Prime Minister, who is the chairman, while the 
Minister of Home Affairs and the Minister of Agriculture and Forest- 
ry are vice-chairman. The Commission may have up to 46 mem- 
bers, appointed by the Cabinet upon the recommendation of the 
Prime Minister ; in addition, an indefinite number of experts may 
be co-opted. Beside these officers, regular members, and experts, 
there are appointed a general secretary and his staff who form 
the Secretariat to carry out the business of the Commission. 
The Secretariat worked out an elaborate programme of enquiry 
to be submitted to the meeting of the Commission in September, 
the gist of which (so far as concerns this article) is as follows’ : 


Population Problem. 


I. General enquiry into the present state of the population : 


(1) The present population and estimates of its future growth ; 
(2) Geographical distribution of the population ; 
(3) Industrial classification. 


II. Concrete suggestions : 


(1) How to stimulate the demand for labour ; 

(2) How to adjust the demand for and the supply of labour ; 
(3) Home colonisation policies ; 

(4) Emigration policies ; 

(5) How to encourage emigration ; 

(6) Colonisation agencies ; 

(7) Improvement of administrative organs dealing with emigration ; 
(8) Birth control: existing movement, facilities, tendencies, ete. 


Food Problem. 


I. What constitute the foodstuffs of the nation ? 
Il. Basic information regarding food : 


(1) Production, import, and export of foodstuffs ; 
(2) Consumption, etc. ; 
(3) Fluctuation of food prices. 


ItI. Concrete suggestions : 
(1) How to promote production, etc. 


What lines the Japanese Government will finally take regarding 
these problems cannot be determined until the Commission has 
studied them and submitted its findings, and this will take time. 
However, it is not difficult to foresee certain definite developments 
which are bound to follow from the study of the programme. 
Moreover, an important public pronouncement made recently by 








’ Pokyo Nichi Nichi, 8 Aug. 1927. 
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the Prime Minister, Mr. Tanaka, has unmistakably revealed the 
fundamental attitude of the Government towards these questions. 
It was in June on the occasion of the meeting of all the prefectural 
Governors in Tokyo that he delivered an address outlining for the 
first time what amounts to the social and industrial policy of the 
new Government. It need hardly be said that emphasis was laid 
on the importance of the industrial development of the country. 
In this connection it should be noted that the new Opposition 
Party, the Rikken Minsei To, at its inauguration on | June this 
year, also adopted in unequivocal terms intensive industrialisation 
as one of the main items on its platform. 

In his speech the Prime Minister in effect stated that his 
Government, in order to meet the problem of the increasing popu- 
lation, would on the one hand pursue a policy of increasing the 
supply of staple foods on land and water by stimulating industries, 
and on the other would make an effort to send part of the population 
abroad. Matters relating to the enforcement of various social laws 
which had already been enacted would be carefully considered and 
every effort would be made to put into operation the form of social 
policy most suited to the present circumstances of the country. 

What do these policies imply ? Or, more precisely, what will 
the execution of these policies — either those outlined by the 
Government or those urged by the people — involve ? 


INDUSTRIALISATION AND MIGRATION 


In the preceding description of the problems which confront 
Japan, we have shown incidentally that Japan is only beginning 
to grapple with them. Where she will find the solution remains 
to be seen. The writer of this article makes no pretension to fore- 
cast the future, but without speculation one thing seems to him 
certain : Japan in the solution of her present problems will be 
obliged, and will surely seek, to develop her industries on a wider 
scale and even more rapidly than at present. 

We need not conceal or minimise the fact that Japan does still 
consider the importance of emigration. During the summer of 
this year, leading Japanese papers' reported that at the coming 
Session of the Imperial Diet, the Department of Foreign Affairs 





1 E.g. Tokyo Nichi Nichi, 2 Aug. 1927. 
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intended to demand an increased appropriation under the heading 
“ expenditure for the encouragement of emigration ”, to the extent 
of 1,000,000 yen for the coming year instead of 350,000 yen as for 
1927. The recent enactment of the Emigration Societies Act’, the 
holding of meztings of the Federation of Emigration Societies at 
(and under the auspices of) the Bureau of Social Affairs, and the 
speech above cited of the Prime Minister himself are conclusive 
evidence that Japan has far from given up the emigration of her 
people. 

Nevertheless, in asserting the importance of emigration for 
the Japanese people, its limits must not be disregarded. Due 
account must be taken on the one hand of the extraordinary fact 
that the total maximum number of Japanese emigrants resident 
abroad? has never exceeded 300,000 (approximately the figure for 
recent years), whereas the yearly net increase of the population is 
far more than double this number. It would be futile to ignore 
the fact that this 300,000 is the result of some sixty years of effort 
at emigration. 

Nor must we forget on the other hand that Japan has always 
followed a very discreet policy as regards emigration. Only last 
summer, the Foreign Minister, Baron Shidehara, made a declaration 


on an important public occasion*, disclosing the Government’s 
emigration policy — which there is no reason to believe the new 
Ministry of Mr. Tanaka will change. He said in part : 


I would like to state, to relieve you from any misapprehension of the 
matter, that we should consider the interests of any country which 
receives our emigrants as our own, as I have said often on many occa- 
sions. It is in no way wise to send emigrants to a country which does 
not welcome them. It has been and still is our policy to take no measures 
to encourage emigration without as far as possible taking heed of the 
conditions in the countries to which our people go. 


The fact that Japan will have to depend sooner or later upon 
industries of her own has been recognised for several decades, even 
before either Japanese emigration or the growth of her population 
began to be considered as a “ problem”. When the population 
problem began to assume such alarming dimensions, it only brought 
home very forcibly to the people the consequences of having an 





* Promulgated 30 March 1927; enforced as from 1 May 1927. 

* Except in China and South Manchuria. 

* Speech delivered at the Conference for the Encouragement of South Sea 
Trades, under the auspices of the Foreign Department, September 1926. Cf. 
The Present Day Japan (published in Osaka), 15 June 1927, p. 95. 
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enormous population with but a scanty food supply. Now there 
is no room for quibbling over the vital necessity for Japan to 
increase her national wealth by means of the development of her 
industry — and it seems that the policy of Sangyo Rik-Koku, 
which literally means “ founding the nation upon industry ”, has 
now become a traditional, main policy of each successive Govern- 
ment, whichever party may be in power. 

The recent news' of the demand of the Department of Education 
for an appropriation in next year’s Budget of 7,500,000 yen for 
the improvement of vocational education is another evidence of 
the determination of the Government to deal fundamentally with 
the problem. According to the press report, the appropriation is 
demanded with a view to stimulating and developing education and 
research concerning fuel, hydro-electric power, manufacture of 
iron and steel, manures, machinery, etc., in conformity with the 
principles of Sangyo Rik-Koku. 

There is no doubt that whatever experiments Japan may make, 
upon the success of her experiments and the solution of the problem 
described above rests the future prosperity of the country: and 
the world will watch with a special interest her industrial develop- 
ment in the coming years. 





1 Osaka Mainichi, 24 Aug. 1927. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Work of the British Ministry of Labour 
in 1926 


The British Ministry of Labour has recently issued its third annual 
Report, dealing with the work of the Ministry during 1926'. This 
Report, like the two preceding ones?, covers a wide field, including 
industrial relations, employment and unemployment, unemployment 
insurance, the administration of the Trade Boards Acts, labour statistics, 
relations with the International Labour Organisation, and various 
temporary functions arising out of the war. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


The dispute in the coal-mining industry lasting from May to No- 
vember 1926, together with the general strike of 4-12 May, was largely 
responsible for the abnormally high number of workers affected and 
working days lost during the year as a result of disputes. At the same 
time the exhaustion of trade union funds as a result of the strikes, and 
the impossibility, owing to the dislocation of trade, of immediately 
reabsorbing into industry all the men who had ceased work, kept down 
the numbers of disputes dealt with by the Department. The figures 
are as follows : 


1926 

Total number of disputes beginning 

during the year 604 613 
Number of disputes settled with the 

assistance of the Ministry 257 137 
Number of workers involved in all 

disputes 445,300 2,747,500 
Number of working days lost 7,966,000 162,784,000 


The Report refers to the effect of the general strike on the Joint 
Industrial Councils and on the Interim Industrial Reconstruction 
Committees. It is stated that these bodies “ showed their value in 
providing a meeting-ground for the discussion of the situation arising 





* Ministry or Lasour: Report for the Year 1926. Cmd. 2856. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 140 pp. 2s. 6d. 

* The first Report was summarised in the International Labour Review, Vol. 
XII, No. 6, Deo. 1925, pp. 854-862, and the second in Vol. XV, No. 1, Jan. 1927, 
pp. 103-115. 
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out of the strike, and still more in the spirit of reasonableness in which 
these discussions were almost invariably conducted. One Committee 
has suspended its activities indefinitely, but in general it may be said 
that the effect of the strike has been definitely to strengthen the position 
of the Industrial Councils and their power for good. ” 

A full account is given of the reports of (1) the Court of Investigation 
appointed in September 1926 to enquire into the National Coal Trim- 
ming Tariff; (2) the Court of Investigation (appointed in 1925 but 
reporting in March 1926) into the Scottish Shale Oil Industry; and 
(3) the Court of Enquiry (appointed in 1925 under Part II of the Indus- 
trial Courts Act but reporting in 1926) into the threatened dispute affect- 
ing railway shopmen on the London and North-Eastern Railway and 
on the Cheshire lines. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


This year again, half the entire Report is devoted to matters con- 
nected with employment and unemployment. The history of employ- 
ment in 1926 is, as the Report points out, largely the history of the 
general strike and the coal dispute. At the end of January the propor- 
tion of insured workpeople unemployed was 11 per cent. This figure 
declined steadily to 9.1 per cent. at the end of April, when, for the 
first time since the post-war slump, the number of those registered 
at the employment exchanges as unemployed was below a million. 
The general strike badly disturbed the growing confidence, 
and subsequently the increasing shortage of fuel and the high 
price of imported coal, which were due to the coal stoppage, com- 
pletely checked the improvement, unemployment rising to 14.6 per cent. 
at the end of June. From this period there was a slight improvement 
in the general position. 

The number of vacancies filled by the employment exchanges was 
1,082,917, or 86.8 per cent. of the number notified. The corresponding 
figure for the year 1925 was 1,279,292, or 86.4 per cent. The trade 
groups in which the largest number of vacancies for men were filled 
were : construction of works, general labourers, building, engineering, 
and transport. This was the order in each of the years 1923, 1924, 
and 1925, and also on the average for the four years 1923-1926 ; it was 
also the order in 1926, except that more vacancies were filled in the 
transport trades than in engineering in that year. These five groups 
accounted for nearly two-thirds of the total number of men’s vacancies 
filled. The trade groups in which the largest number of women’s 
vacancies were filled were domestic service (much the largest in all 
years), and thereafter dress, cotton, wool, miscellaneous textiles, com- 
mercial occupations; and food, tobacco, drink, lodgings, etc.; with 
smaller numbers in engineering and agriculture. The relative order 
of these trade groups (except domestic service) varied considerably 
from year to year, though in each year either the dress trades or the 
cotton trade came next after domestic service. 

Nearly all the figures for 1926 for both men and women show an 
appreciable reduction on the figures for the preceding year, the reduction 
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being due entirely to the much slower movement of trade and employ- 
ment during the greater part of the year owing to the mining dispute. 


Mobility of Labour 


The Report makes an interesting reference to a problem which, 
though long recognised as of considerable importance, has during the 
past year assumed proportions of exceptional magnitude. In the 
words of the Report : “ Now that the dispute is over one of the most 
difficult parts of the unemployment problem is to restore the fluidity 
of labour. The industrial depression of the last six years has been most 
acutely felt in the heavy industries which tend to be congregated near 
the coalfields. Although conditions in other parts of the country may 
have been substantially better, the chances of regular employment in 
other areas have not been sufficiently certain to induce men to leave 
their own area. The result has been that in many districts labour has 
been ‘ frozen’ by unemployment and has remained stationary.’ On 
the other hand, in areas of considerable trade activity there have occa- 
sionally been temporary shortages of certain classes of labour. Refer- 
ence is made to the suggestion that the industrial centre of gravity is 
shifting from the north to the midlands and the south, and that the 
big establishments operating near the supplies of coal fuel are giving 
way to smaller establishments more widely scattered and drawing their 
power from electricity. ‘‘ Whether this is a true interpretation of the 
currents of industrial expansion or not, ’’ the Report goes on, “ there 
is no doubt that the midlands and the south and west have generally 
enjoyed greater prosperity even in the difficult times of the last year, 
and it is in those parts of the country that there has been an occasional 
difficulty in obtaining labour of the right quality, although such labour 
clearly exists in other parts of the country. What needs to be done is 
to facilitate the transfer of labour from area to area, and to ensure that 
industrial development is not retarded through inability to obtain the 
right type of labour. This task cannot be handled efficiently except by 
a system of employment agencies covering the whole country. ” 

Other subjects dealt with under the head of employment include 
local employment committees, port labour committees, oversea settle- 
ment, admission of foreign workers, unemployment relief works, etc. 


Juveniles 


The number of boys and girls insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts in Great Britain at July 1926, excluding those insured 
under the special schemes for the banking and insurance industries, 
was 564,000 boys and 401,000 girls ; showing a decrease of 1,000 in the 
boys but an increase of 6,000 in the girls as compared with July 1925. 

The industries in which the greatest numbers of insured boys were 
employed continued to be the distributive trades, coal mining, building, 
engineering (including iron and steel founding), cotton, and printing 
(including publishing and bookbinding), in that order. For insured 

6 
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girls the chief industries continued to be the distributive trades, cotton, 
tailoring, dress and mantle making, and woollen and worsted. 

The average monthly number of boys and girls registered for employ- 
ment at exchanges and bureaux during 1926 was 76,740 (not including 
those who ceased work on account of industrial disputes or the general 
strike). The corresponding number for 1925 was 63,137. In the Report 
for 1925 attention was directed to the improvement during that year 
in the demand for juvenile labour, particularly during the last quarter 
of the year. This improvement, states the present Report, has not 
been maintained. On the contrary, in many areas juvenile unemploy- 
ment has been markedly severe. 

As regards insured juveniles, a group which covers practically all 
juveniles of 16 and 17 years of age other than those engaged in agri- 
culture and private domestic service, the average rate of unemployment 
during 1926 was 5.1 per cent., compared with 4.1 per cent. in both 1924 
and 1925. 

Juvenile Advisory Committees continued during the year to assist 
in bringing approved schemes for migration overseas to the notice of 
boys and girls. During 1926 about 2,760 boys were known to have left 
this country under such schemes, as compared with 2,534 in 1925. 
An account is also given of other activities of the Advisory Committees, 
including co-operation with the Rotary movement and attempts to 
increase the mobility of juvenile labour. 

A new Unemployment Centres scheme came into force on 1 April 
1926, as the result of which the rate of grant varies with the percentage 
of unemployment among insured juveniles in the area of the Local 
Education Authorities during the year ending 25 December 1925. 
The reason for the institution of the new scheme was to ensure that the 
limited amount of public money available should be spent in those 
areas where unemployment among juveniles had been abnormal for 
a considerable time. The Report expresses the opinion that “the 
Juvenile Unemployment Centres, many of which have been open 
continuously since 1923 or even earlier, are steadily acquiring a recog- 
nised place in the life of the community. In the words of the Super- 
intendent of the Poplar Centre: ‘The atmosphere during the first 
weeks of 1923 was one of sullen antagonism, but gradually the Centres 
have come to be regarded as a perfectly natural place to go to when one 
is unemployed. In fact the atmosphere of a club has been more or less 
created, and the Centre has become a “ friendly ” place more desirable 
than the street corner.’ ” 


Training Schemes for the Unemployed 


During the year all the remaining Government Instructional Factories 
for training disabled ex-service men were closed down. Training is 
now carried on in the workshops of private employers and in certain 
approved technical institutions. From’ a waiting list which stood 
at 310 at the beginning of the year, 233 men were placed for training 
either in approved centres or in full-time workshop training. 
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The Report states that the experimental scheme of providing a 
short course of manual or agricultural training for young unemployed 
men, which was established in the autumn of 1925, has so far achieved 
a large measure of success, and requests have been received for its 
extension. It has however been considered advisable to continue the 
scheme on an experimental basis until further experience has been gained. 
The following table shows the progress made from the commencement 
up to December 1926 : 


Placed In traini Passed out 
-Teataing centers in training 31 Dec. 1926 of training 
Non-residential centres (2) 2,438 750 1,688 
Residential centres (2) : 
Oversea training 765 251 514 
Training as handymen 376 113 263 


With regard to the effectiveness of the scheme, the Report states 
that the experience gained so far shows that it is possible, by a short 
course of intensive training, so to improve the employability of young 
men lacking both skill and experience, as to give them a good prospect 
of remunerative employment either in Great Britain or in the Dominions. 

The activities of the Central Committee on Women’s Training 
and Employment during 1926 were directed mainly to the provision 
of home training courses for unemployed women, with a view to fitting 
them to enter some form of domestic service. There were 133 home 
training courses in operation, at which 5,400 women received domestic 
training. A special enquiry conducted in connection with the women 
who completed home training courses in the early months of 1926 
“ showed clearly that the employability of the women is definitely 
increased by training, and that a satisfactory proportion of the women 
trained enter domestic service. ” 


Unemployment Insurance 


The great inflation of unemployment during 1926 as a result of the 
general strike and the coal dispute threw a very severe strain on the 
administration and finances of the unemployment insurance scheme. 
The scheme was the less able to bear the shock because it had suffered 
just before a serious loss of annual revenue. By the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1925 its revenue (as from 4 January 1926) was reduced 
by £6,800,000 per annum in respect of employers’ and workers’ contribu- 
tions. By the Economy Act of 1926 the Unemployment Fund lost a 
further sum of £1,700,000 a year out of the former Exchequer contribu- 
tion. .The total effect of these financial changes, together with the 
increase in unemployment, was to send up the Fund’s debt to the 
Treasury from |£7,137,569 on 30 April 1926 to £22,640,000 on 31 De- 
cember. 

The rates of contributions in force from 5 April 1926 (when the 
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Exchequer contributions were reduced) to the end of the year were as 


follows : 


Insured 
person From From 
employer worker 


d. d. 
Man 8 7 
Woman 7 6 
Boy! 4 3% 
Girl! 3% 3 


Employer’s and Worker’s Contributions 


Total 


d. 
3 
1 
7 


Ye 
6% 


1 Between 16 and 18 years of age. 


The contributions payable in respect of exempt persons are those 
shown in the column headed “From employer” in the table above, and 


are payable by the employer only. 


The figures for the total receipts and payments during 1925 and 


1926 were as follows : 


I. Receipts 


Contributions from workers and employers 
State contribution 

Contributions for the armed forces 

Other receipts 


Total 


Il. Payments 


Benefit 

Refunds and compensatory payments 
Cost of administration 

Interest and other payments and refunds 


Total 


1925 
£ 
37,601,534 
13,257,457 
265,512 
15,481 


1926 
£ 
28,484,054 
11,804,307 
390,028 
23,821 





£51,139,984 


1925 
£ 
45,822,529 
1,516,863 
4,902,237 


514,150 


£52,755,779 


£40,702,210 


1926 
£ 
50,201,758 
49,221 
4,881,086 
698,428 


£55,830,493 


Two other Acts affecting unemployment insurance were passed during 


the year. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1926, extended to 


31 December 1927 the existing provisions relating to the rights of insured 
contributors to receive benefit, the Minister’s power of waiving the first 
statutory condition for benefit (the “ thirty contributions ’’ rule), and 
the relaxation of the conditions relating to arrangements under section 17 
of the Act of 1920 (payment of benefit through Associations). The 
Unemployment Insurance (Northern Ireland Agreement) Act, 1926, 
gave effect to an agreement between the Treasury and the Ministry 
of Finance for Northern Ireland with a view to assimilating the burdens 
on the Exchequers of the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland with 
respect to unemployment insurance. 
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Reference has already been made in the Jnternational Labour Review" 
to the Blanesburgh Report?. The Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Labour for 1926 anticipates that following on the Blanesburgh Report 
the next step, in the direction of reviewing the whole question of unem- 
ployment insurance and placing it on a permanent basis, will be taken 
in the near future. 


Benefit and the Determination of Claims 


The average weekly payment per head of persons actually drawing 
benefit within the year was 18s. 5d. (1925: 18s. 2d.). The average 
weekly number of persons in receipt of benefit was about 1,046,810 
(1925 : 977,600). 

The numbers of claims for benefit considered and disallowed during 
the year were as follows : 


: . Claims Claims 
Authority considered disallowed 


Chief Insurance Officer 680,861 433,232 
Courts of Referees 157,129 98,484 
Umpire 6,923 4,611 


In 33 per cent. of the cases where claims were disallowed the ground 
for disallowance was that the claimant was not genuinely seeking work ; 
in 24 per cent. it was found that he had left his employment voluntarily ; 
in 16 per cent. he had lost his employment through misconduct ; in 
14 per cent. he was involved in a trade dispute ; and in 8 per cent. 
he had refused suitable employment. The trade dispute disallowances 
refer largely to test cases, and the number of individuals affected by 
them is considerably larger than the figure suggests. 

Reference is made to the settlement of questions of claims to un- 
employment benefit arising out of the general strike and out of the 
coal-mining dispute. In the former, claims were disallowed either on 
the ground that the claimants were not unable to obtain suitable employ- 
ment, or on the ground that they had left their employment voluntarily 
without just cause. The Umpire took the view that the general strike 
was due to a dispute between His Majesty's Government and the Trades 
Union Congress General Council, and not between employers and 
employed, and that it was not therefore a trade dispute within the 
meaning of the Unemployment Insurance Acts. In the case of the 
coal-mining dispute, approximately 1,050,000 people were directly 
involved by the stoppage, and in addition approximately 100,000 mine 
workers were unemployed prior to the stoppage. The miners who were 
unemployed prior to the stoppage were, generally speaking, entitled 


' Vol. XVI, No. 2, Aug. 1927, pp. 345-351. 
* Report of the Unemployment Insurance Committee. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1927. 
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to benefit, but almost the whole of the mine workers who lost employ- 
ment on 1 May were disqualified under section 8 (1) (Trade Disputes) 
of the 1920 Act. 

A tribute is paid to the work of the Local Employment Committees 
which, as a result of the general strike and the coal dispute, had to 
deal with a very large number of cases. During the year, with a view 
to facilitating the work of the Committees, the system was instituted of 
as far as possible interviewing all applicants for extended and dependants’ 
benefit before their appearance before the courts. These interviews 
were normally conducted by responsible officers at the exchanges, and 
the results of their enquiries were before the Committees when cases were 
being considered. Of the 3,830,995 applications for extended benefit 
considered by Local Employment Committees during the year, only 
10 per cent. were disallowed. 

A decrease as compared with previous years was noted in the number 
of wrongful claims for benefit. 


Special Schemes 


The two special schemes, for the insurance and banking industries, 
continued in operation throughout the year. Various amendments 
were made by a special Order of 13 November 1926 in order to bring 
certain provisions of the Insurance Industry’s Special Scheme into 
line with corresponding provisions of the general scheme. One of the 
more important amendments is a revised condition for the receipt 
of benefit, requiring employment in the insurance industry in thirty 
weeks during the last three years (instead of in thirteen weeks since 
8 November 1920), subject to waiver on conditions as favourable as 
under the general scheme. 


TRADE BoarRpDs 


Except with regard to the grocery trade, in which the two existing 
Trade Boards were dissolved as the result of an investigation in 1925 
into wages and conditions of employment, there was no change during 
1926 in the list of trades to which the Trade Boards Acts applied. 

The number of wages inspections made in 1926 was 10,874, as 
compared with 9,958 in 1925. In addition, 11,465 visits were paid 
during the year to employers, workers, trade union officials, etc., for 
various purposes in connection with the enforcement of the Acts, as 
compared with 9,585 visits paid during 1925. The number of workers 
employed on work within the scope of the Trade Boards Acts in the 
establishments inspected in 1926 was 111,305, as compared with 111,366 
in establishments inspected in 1925. 

4: It is calculated that during the year the wages paid to approximately 
9 per cent. of the 1'/, million workpeople entitled to Trade Board mini- 
mum rates were investigated. The 7,077 workers on whose behalf 
arrears were claimed represent only 6 per cent. of the 111,305 work- 
people whose wages were brought under review. 
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Unemployment Insurance in Italy 
from 1920 to 1925 


A very comprehensive and exhaustive report on unemployment 
insurance in Italy by Dr. Ernesto Campese has recently been published’. 
The volume is divided into four parts, dealing respectively with : original 
forms of provision against unemployment and compulsory insurance 
under the Decree of 19 October 1919 ; the present scheme established by 
the Decree of 30 December 1923 ; the development of insurance during 
the first six years ; and certain other marginal problems connected with 
unemployment insurance. It contains in addition, as appendix, all 
the legislative and administrative texts relating to unemployment 
insurance. 

The volume opens with an account of the origin of unemployment 
imsurance in the action of certain trade unions at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It points out its development in the activity dis- 
played by Montemartini in favour of a compulsory unemployment 
insurance system, and then passes on to a close examination of the Royal 
Decree of October 1919. The different provisions of this first legislative 
measure instituting a general compulsory scheme are analysed, especially 
in relation to unemployment insurance administrative authorities, the 
financial basis of the scheme — contributions from employers and work- 
ers with the creation of a national unemployment fund subsidised by 
the state — the rates of benefit, and the question of agricultural and 
other seasonal workers. 


The Decree of 30 December 1923 introduced considerable modifica- 
tions in the scheme. The unemployment insurance offices were amal- 
gamated with those of invalidity and old-age insurance and the respon- 
sibility for the administration of unemployment insurance was trans- 
ferred from the National Employment and Unemployment Office (Ufficto 
Nazionale per il collocamento e la disoccupazzione) to the National Social 
Insurance Fund (Cassa Nazionale per le assicurazioni sociali). The trade 
union funds entrusted with the administration of unemployment insur- 
ance by the 1919 Decree were liquidated and their funds amounting to 
a total of 32,137,701 lire handed over to the National Social Insurance 
Fund. The financial basis underwent an important modification. 
The tripartite system of contributions from employers and workers 
with a subsidy to the National Unemployment Fund from the state was 
replaced by a dual scheme, the whole burden of insurance being borne 





1 MINISTERO DELL’ EconomiA NAZIONALE: L’ Assicurazione contro la disoccw- 
pazione in Italia, by Dr. Ernesto CaMPEsSE. Rome, Provveditorato Generale dello 
Stato Libreria, 1927. 445 pp. 
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in equal parts by the workers and the employers alone. The unem- 
ployment contribution is no longer paid separately. It is embodied 
in a single stamp which comprises at the same time the invalidity and 
old-age insurance contributions. The new Decree, further, excludes 
from insurance agricultural workers, the permanent staff — employees 
and workers — of state administrative and similar institutions, perma- 
nent staff employed by public or private works, domestic servants, 
artists, occasional workers, out-workers, and in general, all such cate- 
gories as do not lend themselves to an adequate control by the unemploy- 
ment insurance authorities. 


The third part of the report gives a critical account of the develop- 
ment of unemployment insurance. The first four financial years during 
which the administration of unemployment insurance was entrusted to 
the National Employment and Unemployment Office were of unequal 
length. The first extended over a period of 18 months from | January 
1920 to 30 June 1921 ; the second and third comprised each a period of 
twelve months, namely, from | July 1921 to 30 June 1922, and from 
1 July 1922 to 30 June 1923; the fourth, in view of the transfer of 
unemployment insurance to the National Social Insurance Fund, which 
occurred on | January 1924, lasted only six months, from 1 July to 
31 December 1923. From | January 1924 each financial year is of 
twelve months and coincides with the calendar year. 

The unemployment contributions during the six years from | January 
1920 to 31 December 1925 amounted to a total of 574,988,277 lire. dis- 
tributed as follows over the six financial years : 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS, 1920-1925 











Unemployment contributions 
Financial year Mixed regional Trade union | Tota! 
funds funds 














Lire | Lire Lire 
1920-1921 (18 months) 102,790,180 | 17,565,561 120,355,741 
1921-1922 (12 months) 70,377,811 | 15,590,396 85,968,206 
1922-1923 (12 months) | 80,390,113 | 19,462,840 99,852,953 
Latter 6 months of 1923 | 38,379,576 | 11,173,279 49,552,856 
1924 (12 months) 91,883,629 | 12,963,804 104,847,434 
1925 (12 months) 114,252,591 158,496 114,411,087 











| Total 








| 

| 

| | 
| 498,073,900 | 76,914,376 | 574,988,277 
| 





It will be remembered that there are in Italy three scales of unemploy- 
ment contribution corresponding to three wage grades. The first grade 
includes workers whose daily wages do not exceed 4 lire, the second 
those whose wages vary from 4 to 8 lire, and the third those whose wages 
exceed 8 lire a day. The following table shows the contributions paid 
by each grade as a percentage of the total of contributions paid : 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS PAID BY EACH WAGE GRADE 





Percentage of contributions 





Financial year 





Ist grade 2nd grade 3rd grade 





1920-1921 (18 months) 6.24 20.14 73.62 
1921-1922 (12 months) 4.52 15.39 80.09 
1922-1923 (12 months) 3.63 14.56 81.81 
Latter 6 months of 1923 3.97 14.53 81.50 
1924 (12 months) 5.90 16.51 77.59 
1925 (12 months) 13.93 81.17 














Six-yearly average 5. 16.01 78.97 








The total of unemployment benefits paid during the period under 
review was 196,960,002 lire. The amounts paid out in each financial 
year were as follows : 


EXPENDITURE IN BENEFITS, 1920-1925 





Financial year | Amount expended in benefit 





Lire 

1920-1921 (18 months) 7,070,220 
1921-1922 (12 months) 84,556,135 
1922-1923 (12 months) 50,158,191 
Latter 6 months of 1923 16,978,785 
1924 (12 months) 24,109,791 
1925°(12 months) 14,086,880 











Total 196,960,002 
1 








The ratio (percentage) of benefits to contributions varies widely 
according to region and according to the condition of the labour market 
in each year. In certain eminently industrial areas the percentage was 
highest during the years of economic crisis and lowest during the periods 
of great industrial activity. Thus, for example, in Piedmont.and Liguria 
it reached 143.30 and 129.90 respectively in 1921-1922, the year of crisis, 
and fell to 4.96 and 11.96 in 1925. _ In agricultural districts, on the other 
hand, the difference from year to year is very much less marked, and the 
fluctuation shows no tendency to follow the movement of the general 
conditions of the labour market. While the percentage in Calabria, 
for example, was only 12.39 in 1921-1922, it rose to 14.41 in 1925 and 
reached a maximum of 27.03 in 1924. The annual average for the 
whole country, which is approximately indicative of the conditions 
prevailing on the labour market in general, exhibits the highest percent- 
age, 98.35, in 1921-1922 and the lowest, 5.87, in 1920-1921. It shows 
at the same time that by a compensatory movement between the 
various regions the actuarial soundness of the scheme was maintained 
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intact during the first six years of the working of the unemployment 


insurance scheme. 
The following table shows the number of benefits authorised and the 
number of days’ benefit they represent : 


APPLICATIONS FOR BENEFIT AUTHORISED AND NUMBER OF DAYS’ BENEFIT 














. A cati foi Namber of days’ 

Financial year Rs yoo tenelt pels” | 
1920-1921 (18 months) 41,072 1,997,236 | 
1921-1922 (12 months) 498,812 23,818,629 
1922-1923 (12 months) 275,768 14,042,046 
Latter 6 months of 1923 99,253 4,823,518 | 
1924 (12 months) 135,805 | 6,745,781 | 
1925 (12 months) 84,859 4,090,217 

Total 1,135,569 55,517,427 














Of the total benefit paid out during the period considered, the first 
wage grade, in which benefit is payable at the daily rate of 1.25 lire, 
represents 1.53 per cent. ; the second wage grade, with a daily benefit 
of 2.50 lire, represents 13.12 per cent.; whilst the third, with a daily 
benefit of 3.75 lire, represents 85.35 per cent. The number of benefits 
paid per application shows little variation from year to year. In 1921- 
1922 it reached a minimum of 47.75 and in 1920-1923 a maximum of 
50.91 benefits per application. There is likewise little difference in 
the annual average of the amount paid per application authorised. 
From a total of 181.86 lire in 1920-1923 it fell to 166 lire in 1925, whilst 
the daily average of the benefit varied from 3.44 to 3.57 lire. 

The total amount of contributions paid into the National Unemploy- 
ment Fund by the insurance funds during the six years amounted to 
57,498,116 lire. The function of the National Fund is to “ pool ”’ the risk 
and grant subsidies to individual unemployment insurance funds when 
hard hit by periods of exceptional unemployment. The table on 
page 539 shows the amount of the annual contributions by mixed regional 
funds and by trade union funds, which represent 10 per cent. of their 
total receipts. It does not include the state subsidy which was paid into 
the Fund for the first and second financial years at the annual rate of 
40,000,000 lire. 

The total of subsidies granted to the unemployment insurance 
funds by the National Unemployment Fund during the period under 
review amounted to 13,356,193 lire, of which 7,751,942 lire were allocated 
to the mixed regional funds and 5,604,251 lire to the trade union funds. 
It is of interest to note that in view of the amelioration in the general 
economic position of the country no subsidies were granted to the unem- 
ployment funds in either 1924 or 1925. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT FUND BY MIXED REGIONAL 
AND TRADE UNION FUNDS, 1920-1925 





Contributions to the National Unemployment Fund 





Financial y 
neial year By mixed | By trade | Total 


regional funds union funds 





| 
1920-1921 (18 months) 10,279,017 | ,756,556 | 12,035,573 











1,75 
1921-1922 (12 months) 7,037,780 | 1,558,312 | 8,596,093 
1922-1923 (12 months) 8,039,011 | 1,946,284 | 9,985,295 
Latter 6 months of 1923 3,837,957 | 1,117,328 | 4,955,285 | 
1924 (12 months) 9,188,363 | 1,296,380 | 10,484,743 
1925 (12 months) 11,425,259 | 15,869 | 11,441,127 
Total 49,807,387 | 7,690,729 | 57,498,116 
| 








The total administrative expenditure on unemployment insurance 
during the six vears attained the figure of 61,100,003 lire, of which 
54,673,131 lire fell to the insurance funds and 6,426,872 to the National 
Fund. Throughout the period considered the National Unemployment 
Fund showed a credit balance which from 151,666,164 lire at the end of 
June 1921 rose steadily to 465,940,203 lire at the end of 1925. 


In the fourth part of the report, the author puts forward certain 
considerations arising from the analysis of existing unemployment insur- 
ance legislation. He draws attention to the fact that unemployment 
insurance in Italy is based on the principle of a common risk for all 
categories of workers. The full application of this principle is however 
made impossible by certain provisions of the existing legislation stipulat- 
ing that the rate of contribution may be modified in certain districts 
and for certain industries. In his opinion the unity of risk should also 
imply unity of administration, which is not at present fully secured in 
view of the autonomous existence of the National Unemployment 
Fund by the side of the National Social Insurance Fund. Centralisation 
of the whole of unemployment insurance administration was moreover 
recommended in 1925 by a Special Unemployment Insurance Committee. 

With regard to the rates of contributions according to wage limits, 
the author points out that the present grades, fixed respectively at below 
4, from 4 to 8, and 8 lire onwards per day, do not any longer correspond 
to the rea] position on the labour market. The average daily wage in 
the whole country and for all industries is estimated at 16.62 lire, and 
the author suggests that the present scale should be modified so as to 
fix a limit of 8 lire for the first grade, from 8 to 16 for the second, and 
from 16 onwards for the third. The rates of benefit should also be 
revised, and the author proposes that for the first grade they should be 
2.50 lire, tor the second 3.75 lire, and for the third 5 lire a day. The 
raising of the wage limits and the increase in benefits should also, 
according to the author, involve an increase in the rates of weekly con- 
tributions. These should be 0.70 lire for the first grade, 1.05 for the 
second, and 1.40 for the third. 
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In view of the fact that unemployment insurance, whether compul- 
sory or voluntary, has in many countries evolved in the direction of 
granting the insured person, in addition to an unemployment benefit 
for himself, also an allowance for his dependants, and in view of the fact 
that the unemployment insurance scheme in Italy is based on the prin- 
ciple that benefits should be proportionate to contributions, and that 
contributions in turn should be proportionate to earnings, the author 
proposes that the contribution grades should be reduced to two, and that 
provision should be made for dependants’ unemployment grants. 

With regard to the execution of public relief works, Dr. Campese 
points out that a well-conceived policy of public works may increase 
production and lead to an enhancement of the nationa! wealth, in addi- 
tion to helping to establish equilibrium between the demand for and the 
supply of labour. According to him there should be a single adminis- 
trative body to co-ordinate the execution of public works, which should be 
carried out in accordance with a plan laid down in advance. 
The execution of such works should be graduated according to 
need, and as many unskilled workers as possible -hould be employed on 
works which are not of an urgent character. Furthermore, a better dis- 
tribution of !abour among the different provinces should be ensured by 
an encouragement of internal migration. 

The author then passes on to the consideration of vocationa! training, 
and makes certain concrete proposals for the institution of vocational 
guidance centies, the encouragement of higher vocational training, 
the institution of special schools for the physically and mentally disabled, 
etc. Finally, he enumerates the various advantages of a well-organised 
system of public employment exchanges. The present organisation of 
public employment exchanges, as provided by the Decrees of 1918 
and 1919, has not given the desired effects. This is due partly to the 
restricted number of local exchanges and partly to the insufficient 
financial means placed at their disposal. The beginnings, however, 
of activity in regard to employment displayed by the Patronato Nazionale 
are encouraging and it is considered that the newly-issued Charter oj 
Labour has provided a satisfactory solution of the problem. 


Factory Inspection in Japan in 1925 


The Bureau of Social Affairs of the Japanese Department oi the 
Interior has recently published a summary! of the Annual Report on 
Factory Inspection for the year 1925, the substance of which, with 
some supplementary information, is given below. It must be remem- 





1 BurREAvu oF Sociat ArFrairs, SECTION FOR Factory AND MINE INsPEC- 
TION : Brief Summary of the Report on Factory Inspection in Japan in 1925 (in 
English). 9 pp. 
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bered that the present inspection was not carried out under the new 
Factory Act of 1923, enforced as from July 1926, but was undertaken 
in accordance with the old Factory Act of 1911, enforced as from 1916, 
together with the Order and Regulations for its enforcement. 


STATISTICS 


The number of factory inspectors and assistants at the end oi 1925 
was 301 (2451); of these 21 (13) were attached to the Central Govern 
ment and 280 (232) to local authorities. The total number of factories 
coming under the Factory Act (i.e. those employing regularly 15 or 
more persons, or those engaged in dangerous or unhealthy processes, 
irrespective of the number employed) at the end of 1925 was 27,076 
(27,073). During the year 47,657 (48,509) inspections were made of 
22,436 (23,664) factories, or 81 (87) per cent. of the total number of 
factories. During the year 422 (422) contraventions of the Act and 
accompanying Ordinances were reported. 

The total number of workers employed in the 27,076 (27,073) 
factories coming under the Factory Act was 1,530,244 (1,491,303). 
These workers may be classified by industries and sex as follows : 


FACTORIES UNDER FACTORY ACT AND WORKERS IN ]925 





Workers 





Industrial group Factories 
Women 





Factories employing 15 or 
more workers : 
Textiles 177,960 780,733 958,693 
Engineering a5 180,173 15,333 195,506 
Chemicals y 109,829 44,701 154,530 
Food and drink 46,924 15,304 62,228 
Miscellaneous! 3 80,422 31,608 112,030 
Special? 9,837 339 10,176 
Factories employing less than 
15 persons (dangerous or 
unhealthy industries) 31,005 6,076 37,081 





Total 27,076 636,150 894,094 | 1,530,244 




















! Includes painting, bookbinding, manufacture of paper goods and bamboo goods, etc. 
? Includes electricity, gas, and smelting works. 





* The figures in parentheses are those for 1924. For summary of the Report 
tor 1924, c.. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 6, Dec. 1926, pp. 872-876. 
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The distribution by sex and age of these workers was as follows : 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS BY AGE AND SEX 





Males Females Total 





Industrial group Under | 1l5years Under | 15 years Under 15 years 
15 years |and over | 15 years | and over | 15 years | and over 





' ! 
Factories employing 15 | | 

or more workers : 
Textiles 4,425 |173,535 [113,553 |667,180 |117,978 | 840,715 
Engineering 1,635 |178,538 742 | 14,593 2,377 | 193,131 
Chemicals 2,318 (107,511 2,996 ; 41,705 5,314 | 149,216 | 
Food and drink 201 | 46,723 1,036 | 14,266 1,237 | 60,989 
Miscellaneous 1,829 | 78,593 2,288 | 29,320 4,117 | 107,913 | 
Special 15 | 9,822; — 339) 15 | 10,161 | 
Factories employing less 
than 15 workers (dan- | 
gerous and unhealthy 
industries) 326 | 30,679 81 | 5.995 407 | 36,674 | 











Total 10,749 |625,401 [120,696 | 773,398) 131,445 1,398,799! 





























EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


The total number of apprentices amounted at the end of 1925 to 
1,229, that of juvenile workers between 10 and 12 years of age to 474, 
and that of juveniles between 12 and 14 years of age to 6,709. 

The number of children employed! has shown, as a whole, a tendency 
to decrease year by year. The following table shows the number of 
child workers under 12 years of age from 1916 to 1925: 


Year Child workers Year Child workers 
under 12 under 12 


1916 13,147 1921 2,140 
1917 4,833 1922 1,740 
1918 3,278 1923 1,146 
1919 3,321 1924 672 
1920 4,950 1925 474 


Hours or Work, Rest Pertops, anp HoLipays 


Hours of work, while differing in different industries and localities, 
continued to show a general tendency to decrease, which may be ascribed 
to the following causes : 

(1) In view of the approach of the date of the enforcement of the 
amended Factory Act of 1923, factory owners were making efforts, 





* The employment of young persons under 14 years of age, except those of 
12 years of age and over who have completed the primary school course, has been 
prohibited as from July 1926 with the coming into force of the Act fixing the 
minimum aye for industrial workers. 
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encouraged by the government authorities, to reach the standard set 
in the new Act, in order not to be found unprepared on its coming 
into force. 

(2) Slowing down of production necessitated by business depression. 

(3) Diffusion of knowledge concerning labour problems. 

(4) Study of industrial efficiency. 

The hours of work (excluding rest periods) in the textile industry, 
where comparatively loager hours prevailed, were as follows : 


Branch Hours of work per day 
Silk spinning factories 12 
Weaving 10 or ll 
Cotton spinning (two shifts) 10 


In other industries, hours per day were generally 9 or 10, not in- 
cluding one hour for rest. The 8-hour day was observed in a compara- 
tively large number of factories engaged in the metal and shipbuilding 
industries. The two-shift system of 12 hours each was found to be 
usual in chemical factories, where continuous operation is necessary. 

Prolongation of working hours under section 8 of the Factory Act 
for women and young persons under 15 years o. age was authorised in 
1,736 (1,698) cases ; 1,469 (1,524) of these cases were due to emergencies 
(overtime limited to two hours per day for seven days a month), 267 
(172) cases to pressure of seasonal work (limited to one hour a day for 
ten days a month), and 0 (2) to unavoidable circumstances. 

As regards rest days, the majority of the cotton-spinning factories 
and some weaving factories where the two -shift system was adopted 
gave four holidays a month arranged on Sundays ; in other industries 
two rest days a month were generally given, either on the first and the 
fifteenth of the month, or on the first and third Sundays, the latter 
arrangement increasing of late. Although the Factory Act provides 
two rest days per month for women and young persons only, they were 
also granted to the male workers. The weekly rest system was adopted 
in some of the machine and tool factories, chemical factories, etc. In 
addition to the rest days mentioned above, three national holidays, 
New Year holidays (from 3 to 7 days at the end of the old and the 
beginning of the new year), and several days in summer at the O-bon 
féte (the Buddhist All Souls’ Day) were generally given to all workers. 


ACCIDENTS AND COMPENSATION 


The number of persons injured by accidents causing absence for 
more than three days in factories employing more than 50 persons at 
ordinary times was 28,962 (32,159), including 181 (172) fatal cases. 
The distribution of these accidents by industrial groups was as follows : 
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STATISTICS OF ACCIDENTS IN 1925 





Non-fatal accidents Fatal accidents 


Industrial group Per 1000 - Per 1000 | 
Number workers Number workers | 








Textiles 9,524 8.1 61 0.05 
Engineering 11,695 10.0 40 0.03 
Chemicals 4,721 4.0 48 0.04 
Food and drink 1,087 0.9 0.01 
Miscellaneous 1,067 0.9 li 0.01 
Special 868 0.7 ¢ 








Total 28,962 24.6 

















As in 1924, the following causes were responsible for the largest 
numbers of accidents: machinery in motion and transmission gear, 
handling goods or articles, falling or flying materials, and the use of 
hand tools. The largest numbers of deaths were due to machinery in 
motion and falls of persons. 

The number of persons who received compensation or allowances 
from employers in 1925 for sickness, maternity, accidents, death, etc. 
in factories employing more than 50 persons in ordinary times was 
202,692 (178,018) and the total sum so paid amounted to approximately 
2,396,000 (2,167,000) ven. 


WELFARE AND HYGIENE 


During the year there was considerable development of industrial 
associations, having for their object the prevention of accidents, im- 
provement of labour conditions, study oi labour legislation, industrial 
efficiency, etc. throughout the country. The membership of these 
associations consists chiefly of occupiers of factories. In November 1925, 
the Industrial Welfare Society (Sangyo Fukuri Kyokai) was established 
in the Bureau of Social Affairs of the Department of the Interior. 
Through the co-operation of both officials and private persons efforts 
are being made to carry out the object of the associations. 

In spite of general trade depression, the year saw a great improve- 
ment in the equipment of factories and their dormitories through the 
united efforts of inspectors and employers. It is especially worthy of 
mention that the Bureau of Social Affairs, seeing the importance of 
protecting women workers, drafted “ Regulations for dormitories 
attached to factories ”’. 





» The ‘* Regulations for Dormitories attached to Factories ’’ were brought 
into force as from 1 July 1927 by the Departmental Ordinance No. 26 of the 
Department of the Interior. 
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Allotments for Rural Workers 


in the Netherlands 


An enquiry into the working of the Netherlands Land Workers Act 
of 20 April 1918 has been carried out by Miss Anie de Jonge’ on the 
basis of a special questionnaire circulated by her to local authorities and 
societies concerned with the working of the Act, together with detailed 
study of the records in certain government departments. 

The purpose of the Act is defined in its title, namely, an Act “ for 
the acquisition by land workers of land with a dwelling-house in owner- 
ship or of a detached parcel in tenancy ’*. The history of this move- 
ment goes back to 1906, or even much further, if the action of the Society 
for Public Improvement (Maatschappij tot Nut van’t Algemeen) from 
1885 onwards be taken into account. The Society urged public authori- 
ties to place garden-allotment land at the disposal of the persons whom 
they employed, their ultimate object being to obtain the advantage of 
such an allotment for all workers. The results were discouraging. The 
allotment movement either remained insignificant, or, as so often in the 
early history of such a movement, was mixed up with poor law adminis- 
tration. 

A fresh impulse was given by the naming, on the initiative of the 
Government, of a State Commission on 20 June 1906 to enquire into 
agricultural conditions, including the economic conditions of agricultural 
labour and smallholding. The report of this Commission appeared 
in five parts in 1909, and, in consequence of certain of its recommenda- 
tions, a Bill was drafted in December 1911, which, however, owing to 
the war, only became the Land Workers Act on 18 April 1918. An 
amending Bill was announced on 30 December 1924, but has not yet been 
earried through Parliament. 

It is very necessary to have a clear idea of the basic principle of this 
Act. It is a rural “ allotments ” Act, not a smallholding Act, and not 
a rural housing Act, although it assists rural housing. The applicant 
must be a wage-earning worker in agriculture (which includes horticul- 
ture, forestry, stock-keeping, and peat-cutting) and must find in agri- 
culture his principal occupation. He cultivates his allotment in his 
leisure hours. It is thus highly appropriate that the investigator, in 
the questionnaire® which she circulated to local authorities, etc., should 





' Anje de JoncE: De Resultaten onzer Landarbeiderswet. Groningen, de Waal, 
1926. 164 pp. 

* Wet van den 20sten April 1918, S. 259, tot verkrigging door landarbeiders 
van land met woning in eigendom of van los land in pacht (Landarbeiderswet). 

® 275 questionnaires were despatched and 96 complete answers received. The 
answers refer to the date of 1 May 1925. 
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have placed at the head of her questions the enquiry: “ What is the 
length of the average working day in your district for (a) men, (6) women 
agricultural workers ?”’ and: “ Have such rural workers opportunities 
for cultivating their own plots, without risk of overwork, and can they 
do so even at the height or the season ?”". The answers almost all 
agreed that it was possible for wage-earning agricultural workers to 
cultivate an allotment of their own outside their regular work-hours ; 
unfortunately an analysis of the answers to the question of the average 
length of the local working day is omitted. The investigator notes, 
further, that what constitutes overwork is a question of opinion ; average 
hours worked on allotments amounted to one or two per day, sometimes 
to three, occasionally even to four ; such hours imply a very considerable 
assistance given by wife or children, and it is agreed that, as a rule, all 
members of the workers’ family had to work on his allotment. The 
worker himself took an occasional day off for his allotment work only. 
During rush seasons he had pretty well to leave his allotment to his wife’s 
care. 

The enquirer lays great stress on the material and on the “ moral” 
advantages of an allotment, on the feeling of satisfaction, etc., and on the 
important contribution which house and garden, taken in conjunction 
with the national old-age pension scheme, can contribute towards 
maintenance in later years. She does not investigate, and her question- 
naire did not touch on, the difficult question of the possible effects of a 
wide-spread allotment system on the depression of agricultural wages. 
However great the difficulty of investigating such a question, it is regret- 
table that it was omitted from this enquiry. The investigator is of 
opinion that wages are not affected, but in the absence of any specific 
item on the point in the questionnaire, this is left undecided, and other 
objections raised py the existing organisations of agricultural workers 
to the Act are very summarily dealt with. Somewhat more definite 
is the opinion of those responding to the questionnaire that an allotment 
tended to make it possible for the married women to withdraw from 
wage-paid agricultural work. Some respondents, however, objected to 
loading the labour of looking after the allotment on to the woman already 
fully occupied in domestic work. The large number of women engaged 
in agricultural work on account of another is noticeable in the agriculture 
of the Netherlands. 

Obviously a great deal depends on the size of the allotment granted. 
Now the Act lays down that the cost of a parcel in ownership must not 
exceed 4,000 florins, including improvements, while the yearly rent of a 
parcel in tenancy must not exceed 50 florins ; in either case parcels must 
be “appropriate for the purpose in view’’, and detached parcels in 
tenancy must be “near the dwelling-house of the worker’’. These 
limits can be exceeded in exceptional cases by Royal Order. One local 
authority has formally adopted as an interpretation of the somewhat 
vague phrase “ appropriate for the purpose in view ”’ (which was only 
adopted after much more precise definitions had been rejected by 

Parliament) the principle that the allotment must be of such a size that 
the holder is not hindered in the exercise of his wage-paid agricultural 
occupation. The plot should, according to the investigator, be neither a 
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house with a mere garden nor yet a proper smallhoiding ; it should be 
something between the two. As a matter of fact the average sizes of 
plots in two provinces were, respectively, just over half a hectare and just 
under a hectare and a half, while the average prices were 3,273 florins and 
2,864 florins, of which 547 (16.7 per cent.) and 378 florins (13.2 per cent.) 
were paid down as an initial deposit by the workers. Such local differ- 
ences are very marked, average sizes per commune for these two prov- 
inces alone varying between 9 and 314 ares. But a normal size would 
lie between 20 and 40 ares on heavy soil, between 40 ares and one 
hectare on grassland, and between one and two hectares on sandy soil. 
Detached parcels without dwelling-place are usually about half this size. 

The worker cannot be obliged to pay more than the 10 per cent. of 
the cost price of an allotment plus dwelling-place in ownership. On 
the remaining debt he pays 4 per cent. interest ; from the beginning of 
the third year of occupation onwards this interest rises to 5%/, per cent. 
to include repayment of the capital debt. He has the right to claim an 
arrangement for weekly payments, but little use is made of this. One- 
quarter of the capital debt on the allotment may be commuted for 
a permanent ground rent, which is secured by a first mortgage. Both 
the size of the initial deposit, and the rate of interest on the remaining 
capital debt, have been, and still are, matters of great discussion. The 
amending Act mentions 20 percent. as an initial payment. Great objec- 
tions have been raised to thus doubling the amount which the worker 
has to put down, and 15 per cent., with possibility of reducing this to 
the original 10 per cent., is mentioned as a more suitable proportion ; 
the investigator maintains that the 10 per cent. payment should remain 
unaltered. Nor is she any more convinced of the utility of raising the 
rate of interest on the remaining debt to 41% per cent. 

There is far more demand for ownership than for detached parcels 
intenancy. The investigator dismisses the idea of allotment plus dwel- 
ling-house in tenancy for reasons which scarcely appeur final ; there was a 
considerable consensus of answers in favour. On the other hand, her 
arguments against permitting acquisition of detached parcels in owner- 
ship are sound ; it would tend to bring about excessive subdivision of 
the national cultivable surface, which could never be corrected except 
by eapropriation. Incidentally, the investigator is not of the opinion 
that the expropriation clauses under the present Act should be relaxed. 

The benefits of the Act are strictly limited to agricultural workers. 
Endless border-line cases have, of course, arisen and there would appear 
to be great need for a central administrative body to ensure uniformity 
of application. 

The total amount expended for purposes of the Act up to 1 March 
1926 was 7,678,075 florins. Of this 2,050,753 florins were advanced by 
the loca] authorities direct to the purchasers of allotments plus dwell- 
ing-houses in ownership, and 54,620 florins were expended by those 
authorities on the acquisition of land to be let in tenancy as detached 
parcels ; larger amounts, namely, 4.242,714 florins and 1,330,008 florins, 
were not administered direct, but were passed on to allotment societies 
and associations (of which there are 179) for these two purposes 
respectively. 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and of the cost of living 
and retail prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available ‘information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Australia Belgium 
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Germany 
Trade unionists Trade unionists)  (yemployment insurance societies 


Wholly | Partially Number | wumber Wholly Partially | 
uneio ployed |* . 

unemployed unemployed in int of| unem- Per unemployed unemployed 
benefit 
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Number | cont. 





1926 j 
March 727,312 | 21.4 | 736,649 | 21.7 1,942,011 | 34,161 8 429 16,573 
April 655,537 | 18.6 | 673,993 | 19.1 1,781,152 e 7,395 11,803 
May 639,751 | 18.1 | 641,780 | 18.2 1,744,126 e 6,075 12,643 
June 627,196 | 18.1 | 501536 | 17.1 1,740,754 | 24,920 13,148 
July 599,417 | 17.7 | 563.823 | 16.6 1,652,281 ° 10,233 
Aug. 567,541 | 16.7 | 511,685 1,648,138 ® 16,530 
Sept. 513,864 | 15.2 | 427,380 1,394,062 | $2,871 14,821 
Oct. $76,952 | 14.2 | 343,303 1 308,293 ® 13.295 
Nov. 484,978 . 284,774 1,369,768 bd 14,907 

— 572,653 i 249,628 1,748,587 | 25,351 17,889 
927 
Jan. 585,687 . 234,368 
Feb. 559,621 . 210,724 
March 420,550 e 160.080 
April 326,86 . 136.338 
Mav 262 302 ¢ 109,246 
June 239,597 . 101,378 
July 211,380 . 99,225 
Aug. —_ 


. 
~~ 


7,268 
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31,288 
22,321 
18,888 
21,351 
22,983 
20,098 
23,953 


1,827,200 ° 

1,695,515 bg 

1,121,150 | 26,280 
870.378 ° 
648,606 ° 
540,703 | 29,217 
452,127 . 
403,949 ° 


15,920 
13.856 
11,294 
10,947 
9,146 
8,323 
7,850 
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Number on 


which latest 
peicentages 455,133 594,619 


are based 














' Provisional figures. . 
The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ". 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I (cont.) 
Austria C Denmark Estonia Finland 








Compulsory Trade union unemploy- 
insurance ment funds Number Number 
unemployed of Number 

Number Number remaining unem- unemployed 
unem- ~~ | on ployed in receipt 
ployed cen live register _— of benefit 























alt idsd sd dat atee 
CNOQWUweCoww 


17,178 


56,275 
80,941 
70,381 
58,462 
39,555 
23,710 
16,994 
14,825 


www onnem 





COMA MNAS 








135,838 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i! 
| 





167,711 




















TABLE I (cont. ) 





Great Britain | | 
and Northern Ireland | Hungary Irish Free State | 


j 











insurance | ployed registered 
Wholly Temporary | siiateeceiieib 
unemployed stoppages Number 





—_—— 


rieties Number 
Per uname Per | Wholly | Partially 


cent. ployed cent. | unempl. 





ae unem- 
Number [Percent Number |Per cent. ployed 








| ’ Compulsory insurance | Trade unionists Compulsory Number of unem- 
| 
j 


} 


973,618 
916,567 
1,045,470 
1,082,656 
1,068,513 


29,218 | $4,331 
28,776 $2,935 
27,598 82,668 
25,558 $1,248 
24,041 27,740 
22,756 25,390 
19,849 25,063 
18,680 25,499 
18,576 26,984 J 
20,712 27,014 .0 | 181,493 
| 225,346 
259,059 
| 297,947 
215,316 
216,441 | 59,091 
214,603 | 46,796 
263,091 {125,376 


197,518 
177,262 
673,899 
668,477 
6€8,747 
597,141 
560,849 
512,492 
496,005 
331,990 
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De wOWDeHAaa-8 ae 
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1,099,850 


ovr 


29,046 
28,704 
27,105 
25,939 
24,940 
22,776 


| 1,139,684 
1,054,317 
947,189 
861,629 
803,701 
787,215 
789,179 
821,904 


311,469 
261,127 
240,593 
271,461 
255,090 
282,171 
315,784 
308,409 


20,420 
19,542 
15,978 
17,120 
13,552 
11,836 
11,701 
| 11,247 
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Number on 

which latest 
Percentages 
are based 
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801,878 | 12,041,000 152,000 ' 246,134 
' 














1 Approximate figures. ® Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I (cont.) 











Date 
fend of month) 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 


1927 

Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


| 
i 
| 
t 





Latvia 


Number 
unemployed 
remaining 
on live 


register 








































34,053 
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Norway New Zealand Netherlands | 
tea Ape eS | 
Trade unionists Unemployment 

(10 unions) Number Trade unionists ‘insurance societies 
ee: unemployed | __ | 
| remaining | 
mene Pe | eee | eee (oe | See | el 
unem- | register ~ 2 j 
ployed | cen ployed °° | ployed | SM | 
pat. LO 
| | nm 

9,237 | 28.9] 26,392 | a? 22,338 7.9 
9,212 | 26.0] 24,645 Me 18,414 6.5 
8,316 | 28.7 21,791 3,049 | 6.6 | 17,904 6.3 
7,751 | 22.1 19,300 | - | ? 16,983 5.9 
7,187 | 20.4] 16,344 ° ° 19,683 6.9 
7,462 21.4 16,658 | 3,912 8.3 | 20,805 7.2 
7,719 22.3 20,168 . ” 20,695 7,2 
8,425 24.4 23,676 Oe es 21,341 7.4 
rt 25.0 27,261 | 3,712 6.7 25,899 8.9 
— | 296] 30,558 | * | * | g5.6s9 | 121 
| 

10,290 | 30.2 29,271 | * ‘ 45,658 | 15,6 
| 10,618 $1.1 30,837 | 4,222 9.4 41,142 | 13.9 
9,879 | 28.2 29,112 | 7 ° 26,949 9.1 
9,352 27.4 27,406 | ° ° 22,154 7.5 
8,797 25.8 23,811 | 4,406 9.7 17,989 6.3 
7,655 | 22.5 19,854 | . :* 17,9893 | 7.4! 
_— — 15,996 | ° ° | — =~ 
— 15,727 | oe = in 





277,200 




















Date 
{end of month) 

















1027 




















Poland Russia | Sweden | Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
| Unemployment uni 
Number ‘Trade unionists) Funds al ote 
Number ee 
unemployed | Te ng | Number 
mt na on live —— wad Per cent. unemployed nemployed| Per 
register Seat cent. | ———--——| in receipt | cent 
| Ploy’ Wholly|Partially| of benefit 
$45,010 | 1,056,400 | 32,695 14.7 | 2.7 | 2.7 27,585 2.5 
320,520 | 1,070,900 | 34,712 | 123] * ° 30,056 2.7 
208,720 | 1,114,200 | 29, 9.9; * ° 33,670 3.0 
288,510 | 1,065,500 | 22,418 | 9.6| 24 | 3.7 40,024 3.4 
263,540 | 1,030,100 | 22,715; 86| ®* ° 46,052 4.1 
241,790 | 1,023,700 | 20,206 | 8.3| * * 46,129 4.0 
213,690 | 1,070,990 | 19,511 | 9.1] 28 | 4.5 42,601 3.7 
196,586 | 1,163,400 | 22,114/| 114] * . 35,948 3.1 
200,570 | 1,254,300 | 28,300 | 13.0} * * 29,020 2.5 
236,060 | 1,289,600 | $8,193 | 191 | 56] 4.6 29,295 2.5 
47,614 

251,702 | 1,350,400 ; 16.2} * ‘ 33,279 | 2.8 
212,948 | 1,407,000 | 39,344 15.5| * 431 2.7 
208,267 | 1,477,900 | 39,772 | 141] 28 | 3.6 27,074 2.5 
189,998 | 1,302,300 | 36,108 | 193] « ° 22,356 21 

176,884 — 31,882 | 10.0 ° ° 18,057 — 
— ! 25,460} 95) 1.6] 1.7 — _ 

= _ 

ae aa ow e 





percentages 





























[ 255,700 


| 242,378 
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The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


! Provisional figures. 





The sign — signifies “ figures net yet reeetved” 





STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany’ Canada! Estonia United States 





Index number of employment 





Number employed |Number employed! Average number | Number emploved 
on on 1 Jan. employed in in 
17 Jan. 1920-100 1927100 1923100 Sept. 1924—100 





91.4 

94.3 
101.0 
103.7 
104.2 
104.9 
105.2 
102.8 
101.1 

94.8 


92.8 
91.7 
91.8 
89.8 
90.7 
92.2 
92.5 
91.4 
90,9 


S3sseese 
io » & te © & ~1& 
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i=) 
—= 


eeeeoeoveeeeaeen 


= 
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95.4 100.4 89.4 
96.3 103.9 91.0 
96.2 106.3 01.4 
100.6 107 .4 90.6 
105.9 114,5 89.7 
108.4 116,2 89.1 
109.2 112.8 87,3 























903,600 36,035 2,949,632 


i 
' 








1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘no figures published"*. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


Great Britain: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


The trade union statistics are no longer given here, as no figures have been 
published since December 1926. Two sets of compulsory insurance figures are 
now given, under the headings ‘‘ wholly unemployed” and ‘temporary stop- 
pages’. The latter includes persons recorded as unemployed on the date of 
the return who were either on short time or were otherwise stood off or suspended 
on the definite understanding that they were to return to their former employ- 
ment within a period of six weeks from the date of suspension. 


Norway: Stalistiske Meddelelser. 


Figures are given above for the first time of the number unemployed remaining 
on the live registers of the public employment exchanges on the 15th of each 
month. 


Cost oF Livinc AND Retat PRICES 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
sources and methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the 
Review for July 1924 and later months. 








TABLE I. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


( Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





Country 


Africa 
(Union) 


Ger- 
many 


Aus- 
a 


Aus- 
tralia 


Bel- 
gium 
2 


Bulga- 
tia 


Canada 


Chile 
3 


Den- 
mark 








Towns 
and localities 


72 | 6 | vienna 


59 


Chile 





1926 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1927 Jan. 





130 
130 
131 
131 





142 
142 
142 
144 














192 
187 
186 
184 

















Es- 
Country tonia 


Hun- 
gary 





Tal- 
linn 


Towns and 
localities 


Buda- 
pest 





185 
130 
129 
129 
130 


1926 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


132 
130 
131 
131 
132 
138 





— 
“I @ee#ee 


li See 




















14,538 
14,593 
14,883 
15,293 
15,204 
106* 
108 
108 
111 
113 
113 
1lu 
































slovakia 





Towns 
and localities 





1926 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Der. 


1927 “Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
































733 














1 1925 = 100. 


® 1921 = 100. 


* 1913 = 100. 


* 1922 = 100. 


7 1911-1913— 100. a 
The sign — signifies “ figures not vet received ™. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ” 


* 1913 = 1 





* New series in pengo. 


STATISTICS 


TABLE Ol. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





Country 


South 
Africa 
(Baier) 





Ger- 
many 


Aus- 
tralia 


Aus- 
. 


Bel- 
sium 


Bulgaria) 








Den- 
mark 


Egypt 





Towns 


Cairo 


and localities 9 





1926 Aug. 159 

Sept. 157 
Oct. ° 160 
Nov. 157 
Dec. 154 
153 
154 
154 
152 
149 
149 
147 


1927 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 












































j 





Irish | 
Free Italy | 


Country 
State | 





Towns and 
localities 





105 Milan | 


660 
652 
654 
630 
631 





1926 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


625 
642 
635 
617 
565 
541 
524 


152 
151 
151 
150 
154 
155 


162 
155 
154 
151 
159 
156 
157 





Phir dadd 
































Swit- 


Sweden serland 


Poland Czecho- 


Latvia slovakia 


Norway | nanlond 


Peru 
4 





Riga 31 a Lima 33 | Prague | 


j 
| 
} 
| 





817 | 
816 
823 | 
837 

840 | 


196 
193 
191 
186 
184 


180 
177 
173 
169 
169 
172 
175 
175 


133 
132 
135 
135 


167 
164 
166 
167 


849 
848 
844 
853 
865 
878 
863 
157 349 


#1913 — 1. * New series in pengd. * 1913 — 100 
The sign — signifies “ Ogures not yet received "’. 


165 
173 
169 
171 
168 
167 
167 
170 
































? 1025 — 100. 21921 — 100. * 1922 = 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 
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The signa * 


11025 — 100. 


STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Cost oF Foop 1s DirrerRent Caprirars 


Figures are given below in continuation of similar data published 
in previous articles, showing the cost in dollars of the food items included 
in the unit of measure used in calculating the real wage index numbers’. 
The rates of exchange used in the calculations are averages of the rates 
for the month of June 1927. As stated in previous numbers of the 
Review, differences in the cost in dollars, although mainly the result 
of differences in the cost of the items in the various cities, are to some 
extent due to variations in the qualities of the food items included and 
to factors affecting the rates of exchange. The effects of fluctuations 
in the rates of exchange may account for certain unexpected results. 

The costs in dollars in various cities at about 1 July 1927 of the 
unit of measure or basket of provisions were as follows : 


$ 

-13 Dublin 
Stockholm 
Berlin 
Vienna 
Ottawa 
Milan 
Madrid 
Rome 

. 60 Copenhagen 
. 67 Philadelphia 


Tallinn 
Lodz 
Riga 
Warsaw 
Amsterdam 
Prague 
Paris 
Brussels 
Lisbon 
London 


ee 
. . . . e . . 
a2 
i ee 
. . . . . . . ‘ . . 


WAGE AND Price Statistics ror | Juty 1927 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 July 1927 or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the September 
number of the Review* which gave data generally for 1 June 1927. 
Information is given for 20 cities for wages and 21 for prices, the 
figures genetally having been supplied to the International Labour 
Office by the Department of the Central Government or of the Mutiici- 
pality which compiles these data. In certain cases figures have beth 
taken ftom official publications. 








2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 1, July 1927, p. 108, 
2 Idem, Vol. XVI, No. 3, September 1927, pp. 414-415. 








556 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


‘Fable I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, en- 
gineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. The figures 
for Tallinn are based on average earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 

Table III, giving index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities at or about 1 July 1927, is in continuation of a corresponding 
table published in the Review for July! in which data were given for 
1 April 1927. The index numbers are calculated {from the figures of 
wages and prices given in tables I and II, by the method described in 
the Review for October 1924 and subsequent numbers, real wages in 
London at 1 July 1927 being taken as base (= 100). 

If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table 
III and corresponding numbers previously published, it should be noted 
that differences between the index numbers for any city at different 
dates may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in that 
city between those dates or to changes in the level of real wages in 
London. The index numbers thus show only proportionate changes 
in the levels of real wages in relation te those in London. In order to 
avoid the difficulty in comparison due to changes in the level of real 
wages in London, a fourth table is given showing index numbers of 
comparative real wages in various cities on the basis of real wages in 
London at 1 July 1924 (= 100). 


Note on Comparisons in Tables III and IV 


It should be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages 
shown by the index numbers in table III are subject to the important 
reservations made in the Review for October 1924. As stated above 
or indicated in previous articles, the wage and price data for the differ 
ent cities used as basis for the comparisons are not strictly comparable. 
Also, in the case of certain cities in Southern European countries, the 
relatively low index numbers of real wages may be accounted for in 
part by differences in the items of food consumption in such countries 
as compared with those ordinarily consumed in most of the other coun- 
tries included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons do not 





1 Idem, Vol. XVI, No. 1, July 1927, p. 107. 
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STATISTICS 559 


TABLE III. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN 
VARIOUS CITIES AT 1 JuLY 1927! 


( Base: London, I July 1927 = 100) 





| Index numbers based on quantities of food 
General | 




















| 
| consumption in : ter . snr | 
City Central Scandi- index num- te “" with| 
wr: ws Euro- | Great om navian | OVersea jbers based pcm 
France pa Britain comiut 2! coun- —— bas - for | 
| = es tries tries ouly rent | 
oe Tee "7 
| Amsterdam 89 | 8 | 82 | 87 | 95 | 88 | 87 | 87 
Berlin 61 70 64 65 76 70 67 62 





! 
| 
Brussels 49 | 44 46 | 47 | 53 | 48 | 48 | 52 | 
} 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| Copenhagen | 95 | 103 | 103 | 102 | 126 | 110 | 106 | 106 
| Dublin 98 | 102 | 105 99 | 103 | 103 | 102 | 110 
| Lisbon 32 | 32 30 30 | 29 3) 31 _ 

| Lodz 37 | 44 | 37 39 51 44 42 44 
| London 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
| Madrid 55 | 55 | Sl 54 | 54 54 a; — 

| Milam 49 | 62 | 48 | 52 | sa | 43 | 52 | 53 
| Ottawa 147 


156 157 148 170 163 156 154 


| 
| Paris 55 














! 
| 
| 6&3 | 49 | 52 | 60 | 52 | 53 | — 
| Philadelphia 169 | 166 | 181 | 175 | 197 | 188 | 178 | 178 
Prague 45 | 44 | 44 | 47 | 48 | 47 | 46 | 49 | 
Riga 43 | 54 | 45 | 45 | 53 | 50 | 48 | 51 | 
Rome? 44 | 45 | 38 | 44 | 48 | 43 | 43 | 45 | 
Stockholm* 87 | 86 | 91 | 88 | 106 | 101 | 92 | 90 | 
Tallinn 41 | 5) | 39 | 42 | 54 | 48 | 46 | 47 | 
Vienna | 35 | 42 | 38 | 38 | 48 | 43 | 41 | 46 | 
Warsaw‘ 34 | 40 | 32 | 35 | 43 | 39 | 37 | 38 | 
| 











i — —— — 








! These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end of 
the article. 

* The figures for Rome and Lisbon are relatively low. This may be accounted for in part by the 
differences in the items of food consumption in the Southern European countries from those ordina- 
rily consumed in most of the other countries included in the table. 

* The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given 
in table I has been used. 


make adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in Southern 
European countries. 

Further, the index numbers do not show differences in the general 
level of real wages, even in the cities included, being based on the wages 
of a few categories of workers in four industries only and on the prices 
of a limited number of articles of food. In the second series of general 
averages given in table III an allowance is made for rent, but no account 
is taken of expenditure on furniture, clothing, and other items of ordinary 
consumption. The index numbers, which are not representative of the 
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TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES BASED ON COST OF FOOD ONLY! 


(Base : London, 1 July 1924 = 100) 





1925* i 1926 





| 
1 Jan.| 1 July a Jan. |1 April | 1 July 
t 





Amsterdam 83 81 90 92 
Berlin 63 69 71 70 
Brussels 54 52 53 48 
Copenhagen 93 — 
Dublin — — 100 
Lisbon 31 — 35 
Lodz 54 54 44 
London | 99 
Madrid 53 57 57 
Milan 46 49 48 
Oslo 79 100 = 
Ottawa 
Paris 61 
Philadelphia 
Prague 54 
Riga 46 
Rome 46 
Stockholm® 89 
Sydney 
Tallinn 38 
Vienna 45 
Warsaw 44 









































b> —_ index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end 
of the article. 

* The figures for Prague, Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon from April 1925 onwards are not strictly 
comparable with those for previous dates. in the case of Prague thisis due iu part to figures of the 
price of coffee as well as of coffee substitute being available, whereas in the previous calculations the 
price of coffee substitute only was used. Similarly in Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon in the calculations 
from April 1925 onwards the price of a superior as well as of an inferior quality of bread hae been 
used in order to ensure a greater degree of comparability between the baskets of provisions for 
these cities and those used in other countries. The baskets of provisions used hitherto to measure 
wages in these four vities were inferior to those used in other countries, with the result that index 
numbers of real wages were relatively too high. 

* The figures are based on wages in the baliling, furnitare-making, and printiug industries only. 
For other cities, the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given in 
table I has been used. 


relation between the general levels of real wages in the capital cities, are 
still less representative of differences in the levels of real wages in the 
respective countries. They may serve, however, as a rough indication 
of the relative levels of real wages of adult male workers in certain occupa- 
tions and cities in different countries. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and internationa! conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


AUSTRALIA 
Vietoria 
Regulation for the Inspection and Test of Boilers under Boiler Inspection Act, 
1915. (No. 2621.) Dated 30 November 1926. (Victoria Government Gazette, 
15 December 1926, p. 4817.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi du 28 décembre 1926 contenant le budget des Voies et Moyens pour I’exer- 
cice 1927, ainsi que diverses dispositions relatives 4 la taxe sur les spectacles ou 
divertissements publics ; 4 l’institution d’une taxe sur le montant des primes per- 
cues par les assureurs agréés pour |’assurance contre les accidents du travail, etc. ; 
a Yinstitution d’une taxe spéciale sur le montant brut des salaires payés par les 
industriels et commergcants. (Moniteur belge, 1926, No. 365, p. 7056.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Ocsterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung; B. G Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyh. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proten); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Naroinogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel: Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Shirka zikonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 


. 
8 
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CANADA 
British Columbia 
Regulations for Women’s Institutes. Made pursuant to the * Agricultural 
Act ” as amended in 1924, and taking Effect from 24 November 1926, all Regu- 
lations previously in Force being rescinded. Dated 6 December 1926. (British 
Columbia Gazette, 1926, No. 49, p. 4205.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Freneh Equatorial Africa 
Arrété du 13 septembre 1926 réglementant le contrat d’apprentissage dans 
les colonies de ’A.E.F. (J. O. de ’A.E.F., 16 octobre 1926, p. 635.) 


Arrété du 6 novembre 1926 modifiant Il’article 3 de l’arrété du 20 janvier 1925 
qui fixe les allocations de la main-d’ceuvre indigéne du chemin de fer. (J. O. de 
V’A.E.F., 1¢* décembre 1926, p. 382.) 


Madagasear 

Arrété du 30 octobre 1926, abrogeant et remplacant celui du 31 décembre 1924 
modifiant l’arrété du 4 octobre 1923 réglementant le séjour 4 Madagascar et dépen- 
dances des immigrants d’origine asiatique et africaine et fixant 4 150 francs le 
droit fixe payable par les commergants asiatiques et africains et leurs employés. 
(J. O. de Madagascar et dépendances, 6 novembre 1926, p. 1032.) 


Décision du 19 novembre 1926 modifiant celle du 17 juillet 1926 fixant la taxe 
du Salaire minimum des travailleurs indigénes, dans les diverses circonscriptions de 
la colonie. (J. O. de Madagascar et dépendances, 27 novembre 1926, p. 1099.) 


GUATEMALA 


Decreto namero 936 [se modifica el articulo 10 de la Ley de Extranjeria}. 
7 de diciembre de 1926. (El Guatemalteco, Vol. CXV, No. 92, p. 445.) 


[Decree No. 936 (to amend section 10 of the Aliens Act). Dated 7 December 
1926.] 


PARAGUAY 


Decreto n. 24004 que aprueba el proyecto de reglamento interno presentado 
por la Caja de Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Empleados Ferroviarios. 3 de Junio de 
1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 1242, p. 8.) 

[Decree No. 24004 to approve the draft regulations submitted by the Railway 
Employees’ Superannuation and Pension Fund. Dated 3 June 1926.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 4 sierpnia 1926 r. o panstwowej pomocy 
lekarskeij dla funkcjonarjuszow panstwowych, sedziow i prokuratorow, ich rodzin 
oraz emerytow. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 95, poz. 555, p. 1055.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the provision by the state of medi- 
cal attendance for state employees, judges and procurators and the families of such 
persons, and for persons in receipt of pensions. Dated 4 August 1926.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 

Angola 

Portaria Provincia no. 57: Substitue os conhecimentos de cobranga do imposto 
indigena, modélo 3 do Regulamento aprovada por portaria no. 30-A, de 14 de 
Janeiro de 1920, por um novo modélo em forma de estampilha, conforme o desenho 
que sera publicado no Boletim Official ; determina que todos os indigenas do sexo 
masculino, maiores de 16 anos provaveis sejam obrigados a possuir uma caderneta 
pessoal que lhes servira de documento de identificagao em todas as suas relacoes 
com as autoridades e com os colonos e estabelece que os patroes dos indigenas que 
estiverem cumprindo contrato de trabalho ou servindo como domesticos, em- 
diversas localidades, Ihes devem fornecer um bilhete de identidade, e que sera, assim 
como as cadernetas pessoais, em conformidade com es modélos que acompanham 
esta portaria. 29 de Maio de 1926. (Boletim Official de Angola, 1926, No. 21, 


p. 265.) 
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{Provincial Order No. 57 to substitute for the native tax receipts, model 3 of 
Regulations approved by Order No. 30-A of 14 January 1920, a new model in the 
form of a stamp, in accordance with the model to be published in the Boletim 
Official ; to provide that all male natives over 16 years of age shall be provided 
with an identity book for use in dealings with the authorities and colonists ; and 
to provide that employers of natives who carry out an employment contract in 
various places or are employed as domestic servants shall supply them with an 
identity certificate, which, like the identity book, shall be in conformity with the 
model attached to this Order. Dated 29 May 1926.] 


Diploma Legislativo do Alto Comissariado no. 463: Organiza as zonas sanita- 
rias de luta contra a moléstia do séno e assisténcia médica aos indigenas em geral e 
regulamenta a sua forma de funcionamento. 9 de Dezembre de 1926. (Boletim 
Official de Angola, 1926, No. 50, p. 647.) 

{Legislative Instructions of the High Commissariat, No. 463: organisation of 
sanitary districts for the purpose of combating sleeping sickness and granting medi- 
cal assistance to natives in general and Regulations for the activities of the service. 
Dated 9 December 1926.] 


SPAIN 


Reglamento organico del Ministerio de Marina y de las Direcciones Generales 
de Navegacién y Pesca. 15 de febrero de 1926. (Manual Legislativo de la Marina 
Mercante Espafiola, 1927, p. 424.) 

[Regulations for the Ministry of the Marine and the General Directorates of 
Navigation and Fishing. Dated 4 February 1926.] 


Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento provisional, que se inserta, para la 
aplicacién del Real decreto-ley estableciendo el subsidio a las familias numerosas. 
30 de Diciembre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 1, p. 6.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the provisional regulations appended hereto for the 
administration of the Legislative Decree providing for allowances to large families. 
Dated 30 December 1926.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Memel Territory 

* Istatymui del darbo laiko kepyklose ir cukrainese iss 1926 m. lapkriczio mén. 
20 d. (Waldzios Zinios, pus]. 772 tl.) wykdyti nuostatai. 1927 m. birzelio men. 16 d. 
(Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1927, No. 65, p. 409.) 

{Administrative Regulations under the Act of 20 November 1926 respecting 
hours of work in bakers’ and confectioners’ establishments. Dated 16 June 1927.] 


Saar Territory 
Genehmigung zur Erweiterung der Vorschriften fiir die Regelung des Lehrlings- 
wesens. Vom 14. Mai 1927, Nr. 303. (Amtsblatt, 1927, No. 22, p. 152.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Freneh Cameroon 
Arrété relatif 4 l'heure de fermeture des débits de boissons —— cafés. Du 3 jan- 
vier 1927. (J. O. des territoires du Cameroun, 1927, No. 161, p. 73.) 


Arrété créant une inspection del’agriculture et déterminant les attributions du 
personnel des services agricoles. Du 3 janvier 1927. (J. O. des territoires du Came- 
roun, 1927, No. 161, p. 74.) 

Arrété fixant le taux de rachat de la journée de prestation pour l’année 1927. 
Du 3 février 1927. (J. O. des territoires du Cameroun, 1927, No. 163, p. 133.) 

Arrété portant réorganisation du régime des prestations au Cameroun. Du 
9 mars 1927. (J. O. des territoires du Cameroun, 1927, No. 165, p. 186.) 

Arrété prescrivant provisoirement dans les ports du territoire des mesures 
préventives contre la fiévre jaune. Du 17 mai 1927. (J. O. des territoires du 
Cameroun, 1927, No. 168, p. 255.) 
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Tanganyika 

Regulations under the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 1923 (No. 32 
of 1923): Employment of Children on Machinery Regulations, 1927. Dated 
8 April 1927. (Supplement to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 1927, Vol. VIII, 
No. 19, p. 74.) 


Togo 

Arrété du 31 janvier 1927 déterminant les détails d’application des dispositions 
du décret du 30 octobre 1926 fixant les conditions d’admission au Togo et au 
Cameroun placés sous le mandant de Ia France, des nationaux frangais ou étrangers. 
(J. O. du territoire du Togo, 1927, No. 78, p. 100.) 

Circulaire du 31 janvier 1927 adressée aux commandants de Cercle au sujet de 
l’application des dispositions du décret de 30 octobre 1926 fixant les conditions 
d’admission au Togo et au Cameroun des nationaux frangais ou étrangers. (J. O. 
du territoire du Togo, 1927, No. 78, p. 102.) 

Arrété No. 217 promulguant le décret du 1¢* mars 1927 réglementant l’émigration 
des indigénes au Togo placé sous le mandat dela France. Du 15 avril 1927. (J. O. 
du territoire du Togo, 1927, No. 83, p. 218.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Estonia-Greece 

Eesti-Kreeka vahelise kauba- ja laevanduslepingu kinnitamise seadus. 4. jaa- 
nuaril 1927. a. (Riigi Teataja, 1927, No. 61, p. 806.) 

[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Estonia and Greece. Dated 


4 January 1927.] 


Germany-Danzig-Poland 

Abkommen iiber die Durchfihrung des Artikels 312 des Vertrages von Versailles 
vom 28. Juni 1919. Vom 13. Januar 1927. [Soziale und staatliche Versicherungen 
in den abgetretenen Gebieten.] sia cmeciants fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1927, 


No. 28, p. 235.) 
ARGENTINA 


Decreto disponiendo que los gastos por servicio médico, etc., que se efectue por 
accidentes del trabajo, seran abonados por el Estado. 7 de Marzo de 1927. (Bole- 
tin Oficial, 1927, No. 9900, p. 398.) 

[Decree to provide that cost of medical attendance, etc., in connection with 
industrial accidents shall be refunded by the state. Dated 7 March 1927.] 


Buenos Aires 

* Decreto del Gobierno de la provincia de Buenos-Aires reglamentario de la 
ley N. 11338 sobre prohibicién del trabajo nocturno de las panaderias. 25 de 
Febrero de 1927. (Crénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, 
1927, No. 111, p. 2008.) 

[Decree of the Government of the Province of Buenos Aires issuing regulations 
under Act No. 11338 respecting the prohibition of night work in bakeries. Dated 
25 February 1927.] 

AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 

* An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920; 
to continue its operation beyond 30 September 1928 ; to provide compensation for 
the group of persons known as the Broken Hill ‘‘ Hard Luck ”’ cases ; to provide 
for the promulgation of a scheme to procure the payment of compensation to 
certain workmen who suffer death or disablement, or are suspended from employ- 
ment in the Broken Hill mines, owing to pneumoconiosis or tuberculosis ; and for 
purposes connected therewith. No. 22. Assented to 1 March 1927. (N. S. W. 
Industrial Gazette, 1927, Vol. XX XI, No. 3, p. 453.) 

* An Act to amend the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926; and for purposes 
connected therewith. No. 32. Assented to 15 March 1927. (N.S. W. Industrial 
Gazette, 1927, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, p. 451.) 
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* An Act to make provision for the benefit of children by means of endowment 
payable to mothers ; to provide for a Family Endowment Fund ; and for purposes 
connected therewith. Assented to 11 April 1927. No. 39 of 1927. 

* An Act to impose a tax upon employers ; to declare the rates of contributions 
to be made by employers to the Family Endowment Fund ; and for purposes con- 
nected therewith. Assented to 11 April 1927. No. 40 of 1927. 


Regulations to amend the Regulations of 4 June 1926 under the Rural Workers’ 
Accommodation Act, 1926. Dated 14 March 1927. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 
1927, Vol. XX XI, No. 3, p. 457.) 


Queensland 

Order in Council to extend the application of *‘ The Mines Regulation Acts, 
1910 to 1916’, as amended by “‘ The Mining Acts Amendment Acts of 1920”, 
to such quarries and excavations as are specified in the Schedule. Dated 24 March 
1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, No. 78, p. 973.) 

Order in Council to amend Order in Council dated 24 March 1927, and published 
in the Government Gazette of 26 March 1927, to extend the application of ** The 
Mines Regulation Acts, 1910 to 1916 ”’, as amended by ‘*‘ The Mining Acts Amend- 
ment Acts of 1920”, to such quarries and excavations as are specified in the 
Schedule. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, No. 117, p. 1476.) 

Rules for payment of sustenance to casual workers in pursuance of the provisions 
of *“* The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922”’: Casual storemen and 
packers—Brisbane. Dated 28 April 1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, 
No. 117, p. 1489.) 

Amended regulations under **‘ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 
1922”. Dated 28 April 1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, No. 117, 
p. 1490.) 

Rules for payment of sustenance to casual workers, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of ‘‘ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922’”’: Workers in the 
coalmining industry. Dated 28 April 1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
1927, No. 117, p. 1490.) 

Rules for payment of sustenance to casual workers, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of ‘‘ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922’. Dated 28 April 
1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, No. 117, p. 1491.) 

Rules for payment of sustenance to casual workers, in pursuance of the! pro- 
visions of **‘ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922”’ : Waterside workers. 
Dated 28 April 1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, No. 117, p. 1491.) 


Rules in respect of quarries and other excavations in pursuance of the ** Mines 
Regulation Acts, 1910 to 1916 ”’, as amended by ‘* The Mining Acts Amendment 
Acts of 1920”. Dated 28 April 1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, No. 
117, p. 1498.) 


Western Australia 
Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912-1925. Dated 11 April 
1927. (Government Gazette of Western Australia, 1927, No. 19, p. 1028.) 


AUSTRIA 


Notenwechsel zwischen Oesterreich und Danemark itiber die Aufhebung des 
Sichtvermerkzwanges im Reiseverkehr zwischen Oesterreich einerseits, Danemark 
und Island anderseits. Vom 9. u. 11. Juni 1927. (B. G. BI., 1927, 54. Stick, No. 210, 
p. 815.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministern vom 28. Juni 1927, iber die Durchfihrung 
des Uebereinkommens vom 12. Juli 1924 zwischen der Republik Oesterreich und 
der Tschechoslowakischen Republik, betrefflend gegenseitige Forderungen aus 
Abrechnungen der Trager der Pensionsversicherung (B. G. Bl. Nr. 94 aus 1926). 
(B. G. BL., 1927, 54. Stick, No. 211, p. 819.) 
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BASUTOLAND 


Proclamation No. 13 of 1927: Educational Fund. Dated 18 March 1927. 
(Official Gazette of the High Commissioner for South Africa, 1927, Vol. XCVII, 
No. 1336, p. 37.) 

BOLIVIA 


* Ley de 12 Febrero de 1927 modificando la ley sobre empleados. (Asociacién 
de Industriales Mineros (Informaciones especiales para los socios), 1927, No. 17, 
p. 171.) 

{Act to amend the Employees Act. Dated 12 February 1927.) 


BULGARIA 


Amendments and supplements to the regulations [of 24 July 1925] respecting 
the use of temporary compulsory labour for the construction of railways and ports 
in the communes directly concerned in the construction thereof. Dated 19 June 
1927. (Drj. Vest., 29 July 1927, No. 69.) 


CANADA 


An Act to amend the Frade Mark and Design Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1906, Chapter 71). Assented to 14 April 1927. (Labour Gazette, April 1927.) 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz betreffend die Genehmigung des am 24. Januar 1927 in Berlin geschlosse- 
nen Abkommens iiber die Durchfiihrung des Artikels 312 des Vertrages von Ver- 
sailles. Vom 8. April 1927. [Soziale und staatliche Versicherungen inden abge- 
tretenen gebieten.] (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1927, No. 28, p. 235.) 


Verordnung iiber den Befahigungsnachweis der Schiffsingenieure und See- 
maschinisten auf Kauffahrteischiffen. Vom 10. Mai 1927. (Gesetzblatt fir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1927, No. 24, p. 219.) 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 28 April 1927 No. 4. Intrekking van 
het inschepingsverbod voor vrije werklieden en verbod tot sluiten van immigratie- 
contracten buiten Java. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 142.) 

[Decree of the Governor General No. 4: repeal of the prohibition of the embar- 
cation of free labourers and prohibition of the conclusion of immigration contracts 
outside Java. Dated 28 April 1927.] 


ESTONIA 


Riigikogu poolt 17. Mail 1927. a. vastuvéetud Eesti-Kreeka vahelise kauba- ja 
laevanduslepingu kinnitamise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1927, No. 61, p. 805.) 

[Act to approve the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation (of 4 January 1927) 
between Estonia and Greece. Dated 17 May 1927.] 


* Kaevandustééde julgeoleku sundmiairused. (Riigi Teataja, 12. mail 1927 a, 
No. 46, p. 613.) 

{Binding Order respecting safety in the mining operations. (No date.)]} 

* Léhkeainete hoidmise ja tarvitamise sundmaiarus. (Riigi Teataja, 12. mail 
1927 a, No. 46, p. 625.) 

[Binding Order (under section 81 of the Mining Act) respecting the storing and 
use of explosives. (No date.)] 


* Maetédstuse jarelevalve instruktsioon. (Riigi Teataja, 12. mail 1927 a, 
No. 46, p. 632.) 

[Instructions respecting inspection in the mining industry. (No date.)] 

* Instruktsioon markséideri tééde tegemiseks. 8. aprillil 1927. (Riigi Teataja, 
12. mail 1927 a, No. 46, p. 635.) 

[Instructions for the carrying out of underground survey work. Dated 8 April 
1927.]} 
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FINLAND 


* Statsradets beslut, innefattande ordningsregler fér arbetsplatser inom metall- 
industrien. Den 29 april 1927. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 114, 
p. 276.) 

Valtioneuvoston pdatés, joka sisaltéa jarjestyschjeet metalliteollisuustyépai- 
koille. 29 p&ivand huhtikuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 114, 
p. 276.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State issuing safety regulations for workplaces 
in the metal industry. Dated 29 April 1927.] 

Férordning om Andring av férordningen den 17 juni 1925 angaende i statens 
arbete anstiéllda arbetares ratt till pension. Den 6 maj 1927. (Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1927, No. 124, p. 294.) 

Asetus valtion tyéssa olevien tyéntekijain oikeudesta eliikkeeseen 17 paivani 
kesikuut& 1925 annetun asetuksen muuttimisesta. 6 piivin&i toukokuuta 1927. 
(Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 124, p. 294.) 

{Order to amend the Order of 17 June 1925 respecting the right to a pension of 
workers employed by the state. Dated 6 May 1927.] 


* Statsradets beslut innefattande ordningsregler fér- beklidnadsindustrien. 
Den 17 maj 1927. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 153, p. 365.) 

Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisaltéa jarjestyschjeet vaatetusteollisuutta var- 
ten. 17 piivinaé toukokuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 153, 
p. 365.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting safety regulations for the clothing 
industry. Dated 17 May 1927.] 

* Statsradets beslut, innefattande ordningsregler fér arbetsplatser inom sko-, 
sadel- och portféljmakeri-industrierna. Den 17 maj 1927. (Finlands Férfattnings- 
samling, 1927, No. 154, p. 368.) 

Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisaltaa jarjestyschjeet kenka-, satulasepfin- 
ja salkukteollisunden tyépaikkoja varten. 17 p&iivan&i toukokuuta 1927. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 154, p. 368.) 


[Resolution of the Council of State respecting safety regulations for workplaces 
in the boot and shoe, saddle and portfolio making industries. Dated 17 May 1927.] 


FRANCE 

Laws 

Loi étendant aux caisses miniéres fonctionnant dans les départements du 
Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle le bénéfice de certaines dispositions de la 
loi du 25 février 1914, modifiée par la loi du 24 décembre 1923, relative a l’améliora- 
tion des retraites de vieillesse et d’invalidité des ouvriers mineurs. Du 12 juillet 
1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 162, p. 7242.) 

Loi modifiant les lois des 15 juillet 1922, 30 juin 1924, 11 juillet 1925 et 15 juillet 
1926 instituant des allocations temporaires en faveur de certaines catégories de 
victimes d’accidents du travail. Du 19 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 168, p. 7522.) 


Orders 

Décret autorisant l’institut d’assurance sociale (invalidité-vieillesse) 4 remplacer 
ancien modéle de carte-quittance pour l’assurance-invalidité. Du 20 mai 1927. 
(J. O., 1927, No. 129, p. 5786.) 


Décret modifiant les conditions d’attribution des allocations supplémentaires 
aux titulaires de rentes de |’assurance-accidents servies en exécution du code des 
assurances sociales en vigueur dans les départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin 
et de la Moselle. Du 20 mai 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 129, p. 5786.) 


Décret rendant applicable a4 la colonie de Madagascar et dépendances le décret 
du 2 avril 1926 relatif aux appareils 4 vapeur autres que ceux qui sont placés a bord 
des bateaux. Du 2 juin 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 139, p. 6197.) 


Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 2 décembre 1925 relatif aux conditions auxquelles 
doivent satisfaire, dans le département de la Creuse, pour étre agréées, en exécution 
des décrets du 13 juillet 1923, les caisses de compensation ou autres institutions 
constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des allocations familiales. 
Da 8 juin 1927. (J. 0., 1927, No. 133, p. 5923.) 
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Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour |’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les pharmacies vendant au détail 
de la ville de Niort. Du 9 juin 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 135, p. 6005.) 


Arrété créant un service spécial de la trypanosomiase en Afrique équatoriale 
francaise. Du 15 juin 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 142, p. 6321.) 


Arrété modifiant les arrétés qui ont déterminé, pour les marchés de travaux 
publics 4 exécuter dans les départements de la Charente et de la Charente-Inférieure, 
les conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compen- 
sation ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service 
des allocations familiales. Du 1¢* juillet 1927. (J. O. 1927, No. 154, p. 6882.) 


Arrété modifiant des arrétés qui ont déterminé, pour les marchés de travaux 
publics 4 exécuter dans les départements du Doubs et du Tarn, les conditions 
auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensation ou 
autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des alloca- 
tions familiales. Du 5 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 157, p. 7014.) 

Décret portant application a l’Algérie du décret du 9 aodt 1925 relatif aux 
mesures particuliéres de protection et de salubrité dans les chantiers du batiment 
et des travaux publics. Du 5 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 168, p. 7523.) 


Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 29 janvier 1924 qui a déterminé, pour les marchés 
de travaux publics a exécuter dans le département de l’Aveyron, les conditions 
auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensation et autres 
institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des allocations 
familiales. Du 7 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 160, p. 7116.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour |’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les magasins et salons de coiffure 
de la ville de Sens. Du 12 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 164, p. 7362; Erratum : 
No. 167, p. 7488.) 

Décret portant introduction dans les département du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin 
et de la Moselle de la réglementation francaise sur les appareils A vapeur autres que 
ceux placés 4 bord des bateaux. Du 13 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 164, p. 7357.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 1¢* avril 1920 relatif au statut du personnel ouvrier 
des arsenaux et établissements de la marine. Du 13 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, 
No. 164, p. 7369.) 

Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 5 janvier 1924 qui a déterminé, pour les marchés 
de travaux publics a exécuter dans le département de la Vienne, les conditions aux- 
quelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensation ou autres 
institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des allocations 
familiales. Du 19 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 168, p. 7529.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Freneh Equatorial Africa 
Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 11 février 1923 pour l’application du décret du 4 mai 
1922 fixant le régime du travail en A. E. F. Du 20 janvier 1927. (J. O. de l’ Afrique 
équatoriale francaise, 1927, No. 4, p. 122.) 


French West Africa 


Arrété prescrivant des mesures de contréle sanitaire aux voyageurs de toute 
nationalité, originaires d’une Colonie, d’un Pays de protectorat ou d’un Pays sous 
mandat. Du 28 avril 1927. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale francaise, 1927, No. 1181, 
p. 363.) 

Arrété déterminant les conditions d’application du décret du 21 octobre 1926, 
portant réglementation des établissements dangereux, insalubres et incommodes 
en Afrique occidentale francaise. Du 28 avril 1927. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale 
frangaise, 1927, No. 1181, p. 364.) 

Arrété portant classement des établissements dangereux, insalubres ou incom- 
modes en exécution du décret du 20 octobre 1926. Du 28 avril 1927. (J. O. de 
l’Afrique occidentale francaise, 1927, No. 1181, p. 366.) 
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St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands 

Arrété promulguant dans la colonie le décret du 29 mars 1927 portant modifi- 
cation de divers articles du réglement d’administration publique du 21 septembre 
1908 sur la sécurité et l’hygiéne a bord des navires de commerce et,de péche. Du 
15 mai 1927. (J. O. des Iles Saint-Pierre et Miquelon, 1927, No. 10, p. 371.) 


GERMANY 
Laws 
Gesetz tiber das deutsch-lettlandische Sanitétsabkommen. . Vom 29. Juni 1927 
(R. G. BL, I, No. 29, p. 443.) 
Gesetz zur Verlangerung der Geltungsdauer des Mieterschutzgesetzes und des 
Reichsmietengesetzes. Vom 30. Juni 1927. (R. G. BI., I, 1927, No. 25, p. 131.) 


Gesetz iber die Abtretung von Beamtenbeziigen zum Heimstattebau. Vom 
30. Juni 1927. (R. G. BI., I, 1927, No. 26, p. 133.) 


Orders 

Zweite Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes iber Leistungen und Bei- 
triage in der Invalidenversicherung vom 8. April 1927. Vom 13. Juni 1927. (R. 
G. BL., I, No. 24, p. 129.) 


Verordnung zur Verlaingerung der Geltungsdauer des Gesetzes iiber eine Kri- 
senfirsorge fir Erwerbslose. Vom 23. Juni 1927. (R. G. BL. I, 1927, No. 24, p. 129.) 


Verordnung iiber die Entschidigung der Arbeitgeber- und der Arbeitnehmer- 
Beisitzer der Arbeitsgerichtsbehérden. Vom 24. Juni 1927. (R. G. BL. I, 1927, 
No. 24, p. 129.) 


* Verordnung iiber das Verbot der Hausarbeit in der Siiss-, Back- und Teig- 
warenindustrie. Vom 29. Juni 1927. (R. G, BI., 1927, I, No. 26, p. 137.) 


* Verordnung zur Abanderung der Verordnung Utber die Verarbeitung von 
Zellhorn in der Hausarbeit. Vom 29. Juni 1927. (R. G. Bl., I, 1927, No. 26, p. 137.) 


GOLD COAST COLONY 


An Ordinance to amend the Mining Health Areas Ordinance, 1925. Assented 
to 18 March 1927. (Gold Coast Gazette, 1927, No. 34, p. 810.) 


An Ordinance to define and to regulate the exercise of certain powers and juris- 
dictions by Native Authorities, and to assign certain functions to the Provincial 
Councils, and for purposes connected therewith. Assented to 22 April 1927. No. 18 
of 1927. 


GREECE 


Decree to extend to the town of Missolonghi the provisions of the Royal Decree 
of 14 September 1912 concerning the regulation of hours of work in bakeries. 
Dated 10 February 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 26, p. 185.) 


Parliamentary Resolution respecting the further validity of certain constitu- 
tional measures and Legislative Decrees issued during the period when Parliament 
was inoperative. Dated 15 February 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 30, p. 209.) 

Decree to amend the provisions respecting the organisation of the Salonica 
Tobacco Workers’ Insurance and Relief Fund. Dated 19 February 1927. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1927, No. 31, p. 214.) 

Decree to approve the Legislative Decree of 22 October 1926 respecting the 
reinstatement of public employees who were dismissed after being attached to the 
Greek State Railway. Dated 5 April 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 56, p. 399.) 


ICELAND 


Lég um idju og idnad, 31. mai 1927. (Stjornartidindi, 1927, No. 18, p. 35.) 
{Act respecting industries and handicrafts. Dated 31 May 1927.] 


* Lég um rjett erlendra manna til ad stunda atvinnu a Islandi. 31. mai 1927. 
(Stjornartidindi, 1927, No. 13, p. 27.) 
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[Act respecting the right of aliens to work in Iceland. Dated 31 May 1927.) 


* Lég um vidauka vid lig nr. 4, 14. februar 1902, um greidtslu verkkaups. 
31. mai 1927. (Stjornartidindi, 1927, No. 55, p. 171.) 

[Act to supplement Act No. 4 of 14 February 1902 respecting the payment of 
wages. Dated 31 May 1927.] 


INDIA 


Notification to appoint 1 June 1927 as the date on which the Trade Union Act, 
1926 (XVI of 1926), shall come into force. (Labour Gazette, 1927, No. 9, p. 777.) 


ITALY 


Laws 

Legge 2 giugno 1927, n. 910: Conversione in legge del R. decreto 9 maggio 
1926, n. 877, recante disposizioni sulle cooperative edilizie. (Numero di pubblica- 
zione : 1202.) (G. U., 1927, No. 140, p. 2503.) 

[Act No. 910 to convert into an Act Royal Decree No. 877 of 9 May 1926 
respecting building co-operative societies. Dated 2 June 1927.] 


Legge 2 giugno 1927, n. 1115: Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 9 gen- 
naio 1927, n. 5, concernente alcune modifiche alla legge 3 aprile 1926, n. 2247, 
sulla istituzione dell’Opera nazionale ‘‘ Balilla’’ per l’assisteaza e Veducazione 
fisica e morale della gioventi. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1422.) (G. U., 1927, 
No. 158, p. 2911.) 

{Act No. 1115 of 2 June 1927 to convert into an Act Legislative Decree No. 5 
of 9 January 1927 to amend Act No. 2247 of 3 April 1926 respecting the institution 
of the National Foundation “ Balilla ” for the assistance and physical and moral 
training of the young. Dated 2 June 1927.] 

Legge 16 giugno 1927, n. 969: Modificazioni ed aggiunte alle norme in vigore 
per l’Opera di previdenza a favore dei personali civili e militari dello Stato. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1248.) (G. U., 1927, No. 145, p. 2598.) 

[Act No. 969 to amend and supplement the regulations in force for the Welfare 
Organisation for military and civilian state employees. Dated 16 June 1927.] 


Legge 16 giugno 1927, n. 1012 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 13 gen- 
naio 1927, n. 31, che da facolta all’ Amministrazione delle poste e dei telegrafi di 
rendere continuativa la prestazione oraria supplementare nel limite di un’ora al 
giorno per gli impiegati di ruolo addetti agli uffici esecutivi. (Numero di pubblica- 
zione : 1342.) (G. U., 1927, No. 152, p. 2815.) 

[Act No. 1012 to convert into an Act Royal Legislative Decree No. 31 of 13 Janu- 
ary 1927 authorising the Post and Telegraph Department to increase regularly 
the daily hours of work by one hour for permanent employees in the executive 
services. Dated 16 June 1927.] 

Legge 23 giugno 1927, n. 1070: Disposizioni varie sulla sanita pubblica. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1354.) (G. U., 1927, No. 154, p. 2854.) 

[Act No. 1070 issuing various provisions relating to public health. Dated 
23 June 1927.) 

Legge 16 giugno 1927, n. 1081: Conversione in legge del HR. decreto-legge 
9 luglio 1926, n. 1271, riguardante l’istituzione del dopolavoro postelegrafonico. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1382.) (G. U., 1927, No. 156, p. 2877.) 

[Act No. 1081 to convert into an Act Royal Legislative Decree No. 1271 of 
9 July 1926, establishing a workers’ leisure institution for the postal, telegraph, 
and telephone services. Dated 16 June 1927.) 

Legge 16 giugno 1927, n. 1132: Conversione in legge del KR. decreto-legge 
9 luglio 1926, n. 1331, relativo al controllo sulla combustione. (Numero di pubblica- 
zione : 1439.) (G. U., 1927, Ne. 158, p. 2916.) 

[Act No. 1132 to convert into an Act Royal Legislative Decree No. 1331 of 
9 July 1926 respecting the supervision of fuel. Dated 16 June 1927.] 

Legge 16 giugno 1927, n. 1170. Norme sull’ assunzione di impieghi da parte di 
cittadini italiani all’estero. (Numero di pubblicazionie : 1487.) (G. U., 1927, No. 163, 
p. 2954.) 
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{Act No. 1170: regulations for the acceptance of employment abroad by 
Italian citizens. Dated 16 June 1927.] 


Legge 23 giugno 1927, n. 1168: Concessione di esenzioni fiscali e tributarie 
all’Opera nazionale per la protezione della maternita e dell’infanzia. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1485.) (G. U., 1927, No. 163, p. 2954.) 

{Act No. 1168 to grant relief from certain taxes to the National Organisation 
for the Protection of Maternity and Childhood. Dated 23 June 1927.] 


Regio decreto-legge 14 aprile 1927, n. 616: Nuove norme intese ad agevolare 
Yindustria della pesca. (Numero di pubblicazione : 902.) (G. U., 1927, No. 104, 
p. 1882.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 616 issuing new regulations to promote the 
development of the fishing industry. Dated 14 April 1927.] 


Regio decreto-legge 8 maggio 1927, n. 772: Esecuzione di atti internazionali, 
firmati in Roma il 24 novembre 1927. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1092.) (G. U., 
1927, No. 124, p. 2204.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 772 respecting the application of international 
agreements between Italy and Greece signed at Rome on 24 November 1926. 
Dated 8 May 1927.] 

Regio decreto-legge 8 maggio 1927, n. 798: Ordinamento del servizio di assist- 
enza dei fanciulli illegittimi abbandonati o esposti all’abbandono. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 1102.) (G. U., 1927, No. 126, p. 2238.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 798 issuing regulations for the relief service for 
deserted illegitimate children. Dated 8 May 1927.] 


Regio decreto-legge 19 maggio 1927, n. 843: Riordinamento dell’ Istituto 
nazionale di credito per la cooperazione. (Numero di pubblicazione: 1148.) 
(G. U., 1927, No. 133, p. 2342.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 843 to reorganise the National Co-operative 
Credit Institute. Dated 19 May 1927.] 


Regio decreto-legge 16 giugno 1927, n. 963: Modificazione del primo capoverso 


dell’art. 13 del R. decreto-legge 9 luglio 1926, n. 1331, sul controllo della combust- 
ione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1247.) (G. U., 1927, No. 144, p. 2595.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 963 to amend the first paragraph of section 13 
of Royal Legislative Decree No. 1331 of 9 July 1926 respecting the supervision of 
fuel. Dated 16 June 1927.] 


Regio decreto-legge 16 giugno 1927, n. 1071: Uffici e Consigli provinciali dell’ 
economia. (Numero di pubblicazione: 1363.) (G. U., 1927, No. 155, p. 2866.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 1071 respecting provincial offices and committees 
for economic affairs. Dated 16 June 1927.] 


Regio decreto-legge 23 giugno 1927, n. 1160: Speciale trattamento di quiescenza 
agli impiegati ed agenti di ruolo dell’ Amministrazione delle poste e dei telegrafi, 
invalidi di guerra, affetti da tubercolosi. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1472.) (G. U., 
1927, No. 162, p. 2941.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 1160 concerning a special pension system for 
established employees of the Post and Telegraph Department who are ex-service 
men and are tubercular. Dated 23 June 1927./ 


Orders 


Regio decreto 20 gennaio 1927, n. 338: Approvazione del nuovo testo distatuto 
dell’ Istituto coloniale italiano. (G. U., 1927, No. 70, p. 1304.) 

[Royal Decree No. 338 to approve the new text of the rules of the Italian Colonial 
Institute. Dated 20 January 1927.] 


Regio decreto 12 maggio 1927, n. 823: Proroga dei termini per la presentazione 
delle domande di pensione da parte di ex ferrovieri cessati dal servizio prima della 
pubblicazione del R. decreto 21 ottobre 1923, n. 2529. (Numero di pubblicazione - 
1122.) (G. U., 1927, No. 128, p. 2276.) 

[Royal Decree to extend the time limits for the presentation of applications for 
pensions by former railway employees who left the service prior to the publication 
of Royal Decree No. 2529 of 21 October 1923. Dated 12 May 1927.]} 
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Regio decreto 12 maggio 1927, n. 824: Approvazione del regolamento per l’ese- 
cuzione del Regio decreto-legge 9 luglio 1926, n. 1331, che costituisce l’ Associazione 
nazionale per il controllo sulla combustione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1344.) 
(G. U., 1927, No. 152, p. 2815.) 

{Royal Decree No. 824 to approve the regulations for the administration of 
Royal Legislative Decree No. 1331 of 9 July 1926 establishing the National Fuel 
Supervision Association. Dated 12 May 1927. (Prevention of accidents, etc.)] 


Regio decreto 2 giugno 1927, n. 1179: Estensione alla citta di Fiume e territori 
annesso del R. decreto-legge 24 gennaio 1924, n. 64, riguardante la vigilanza dell’ 
autorita politica della provincia sulle associazioni e corporazioni di qualsiasi natura 
mantenute con i contributi dei lavoratori. (Numero di pubblicazione: 1501.) 
(G. U., 1927, No. 164, p. 2968.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1179 to extend to the City of Fiume and the adjoining 
territory Royal Legislative Decree No. 64 of 24 January 1924 concerning the super- 
vision by the provincial political authorities of associations or bodies of all kinds 
which are supported by workers’ contributions. Dated 2 June 1927.] 


Regio decreto 23 giugno 1927, n. 1176: Aggiunte e modificazioni al regola- 
mento del personale delle Ferrovie dello Stato approvato con R. decreto-legge 
7 aprile 1925, n. 405. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1482.) (G. U., 1927, No. 162, 
p. 2946.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1176 to supplement and amend the regulations for the staff 
of the state railways approved by Royal Legislative Decree No. 405 of 7 April 
1925. Dated 23 June 1927.] 

Decreto ministeriale 3 giugno 1927: Approvazione delle norme e delle tariffe 
per i lavoratori del porto di Spezia e di Pertusola. (G. U., 1927, No. 137, p. 2426.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve regulations and scales of payment for workers 
in the port of Spezia and Pertusola. Dated 3 June 1927.] 


Decreto ministeriale 3 giugno 1927: Approvazione delle norme e delle tariffe 
per i lavoratori del porto di Civitavecchia. (G. U., 1927, No. 145, p. 2612.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve regulations and scales of payment for workers 
in the port of Civitavecchia. Dated 3 June 1927.] 

Decreto ministeriale 7 giugno 1927: Norme per l’esecuzione del R. decreto- 
legge 7 aprile 1927, n. 564, concernente l’obligatorieta della denuncia della trebbia- 
tura a macchina. (R. U., 1927, No. 133, p. 2344.) 

[Ministerial Decree respecting the administration of Royal Legislative Decree 
No. 564 of 7 April 1927 respecting the compulsory rotification of mechanical thresh- 
ing. Dated 7 June 1927.] 

Decreto ministeriale 22 giugno 1927: Approvazione delle tariffe dei contributi 
per l’anno 1927 dell’assicurazione obbligatoria contro gli infortuni in agricoltura. 
(G. U., 1927, No. 157, p. 2898.) 

{Ministerial Decree to approve the scales of contributions for compulsory insu- 
ance against accidents in agricultural work for the year 1927. Dated 22 June 
1927.] ' 
Decreto Ministeriale 30 giugno 1927: Norme esecutive per l’applicazione dell’ 
art, 2 del R. decreto-legge 3 settembre 1926, n. 1557, relativo all’impianto e all’ 
esercizio della radiotelegrafia sulle navi mercantili nazionali. (G. U., 1927, No. 165, 
p. 2972.) 

[Ministerial Decree issuing regulations for the administration of section 2 of 
Royal Legislative Decree No. 1557 of 3 September 1926 respecting the installation 
and working of wireless telegraphy on Italian merchant vessels. Dated 30 June 
1927.] 

LATVIA 

Laws 

Likums par tirdzniecibas un kugniedibas ligumu starp Latvijas Republiku un 
Austrijas Republiku. 1927. g. 24. marta. (Lik., 1927, 7. burtnica, No. 51, p. 246.) 

{Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the Republic 
of Latvia and the Republic of Austria. Dated 24 March 1927.] 


* Likums par algotu darbinieku apdrosinasanu nelaimes un arodu slimbu gadi- 
jumos. 1. junija 1927. (Lik., 1927, 12. burtnica, No. 91, p. 461.) 
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[Act respecting the insurance of wage-earning employees against accidents and 
occupational diseases. Dated 1 June 1927.] 

Likums par laukstradnieku dzivokliem. 1927. g. 13. junija. (Lik., 1927, 13. burt- 
nica, No. 113, p. 495.) 

[Act respecting the housing of agricultural workers. Dated 13 June 1927.] 

Likums par kooperativu sabiedribu un vinu savienibu revizijam. 1927. g. 
16. junija. (Lik., 1927, 14. burtnica, No. 124, p. 503.) 

[Act respecting the supervision of co-operative societies and their unions. 
Dated 16 June 1927.] 

_ Likums par tirdzniecibas un kugniecibas ligumu starp Latviju un Japanu. 

1927. g. 18. junija. (Lik., 1927, 15. burtnica, No. 126, p. 125.) 

[Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Latvia and 
Japan. Dated 18 June 1927.] 

Dzelzcelu likums. 1927. g. 21. junija. (Lik., 1927, 16. burtnica, No. 127, p. 523.) 

[Railway Act. Dated 21 June 1927.] 


Orders 


Papildinajumi un pargrozijumi noteikumos par karaviru un valsts ierednu un 
kalpotaju penzijam. 1927. g. 14. junija. (Lik., 1927, 14. burtnica, No. 114, p. 496.) 

[Supplements and Amendments to the order respecting the pensions of soldiers 
and civil servants. Dated 14 June 1927.] 

Papildinajumi likuma par cietuso karaviru un vinu gimenes loceklu penzijam. 
1927. g. 14. junija. (Lik., 1927, 13. burtnica, No. 115, p. 498.) 

[Supplements to the Act respecting the pensions of disabled ex-service men and 
their families. Dated 14 June 1927.] 


Pargrozijums un papildinajums agraras reformas likuma. 1927. g. 15. junija. 
(Lik., 1927, 14. burtnica, No. 118, p. 501.) 

[Amendment and supplement to the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 15 June 
1927.] 

Pargrozijumi noteikumos par kooperativam sabiedribam un vinu savienibam. 
1927. g. 16. junija. (Lik., 1927, 14. burtnica, No. 125, p. 505.) 

[Amendments of the Order respecting co-operative associations and their unions. 
Dated 16 June 1927.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété du 27 avril 1927, portant fixation de la rémunération annuelle moyenne 
servant de base au calcul des rentes-accidents agricoles et forestiéres. 

Beschluss vom 27. April 1927, betreffend Festsetzung des jahrlichen Durch- 
schnittsverdienstes zur Berechnung der land- und forstwirtschaftlichen Unfall- 
renten. 

(Mémorial, 1927, No. 28, p. 404.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 23 mai 1927, concernant la majoration des traitements et 
Salaires du personnel des chemins de fer luxembourgeois. (Mémorial, 1927, No. 27, 
p. 391.) 


MEXICO 


Reglamento para el pago del Impuesto de Inmigracién. 28 de febrero de 1927. 
(Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 7, p. 1.) 

[Regulations respecting the payment of the immigration tax. Dated 28 Felru- 
ary 1927.] 


MOROCCO 


Arrété viziriel du 13 mai 1927 (11 kaada 1345) relatif au contrdéle de l’inspection 
du travail dans les établissements de |’Etat. (Bulletin Officiel, 1927, No. 763, 


p. 1245.) 
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* Dahir du 25 juin 1927 (25 hija 1345) concernant les responsabilités des acci- 
dents dont les ouvriers sont victimes dans leur travail. (Bulletin Officiel, 1927, 
No. 766, p. 1405.) 

* Dahir du 25 juin 1927 (25 hija 1345) concernant la faculté d’adhésion a la 
législation sur les accidents du travail. (Bulletin Officiel, 1927, No. 766, p. 1412.) 


* Dahir du 25 juin 1927 (25 hija 1345) concernant les mutilés de la guerre vic- 
times d’accidents du travail. (Bulletin Officiel, 1927, No. 766, p. 1413.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


Order in Council bringing certain provisions of the Mining Act into Force within 
certain Parts of New Zealand. Dated 9 May 1927. (New Zealand Gazette, 1927, 
No. 29, p. 1429.) 

Order in Council revoking General Harbour Regulations, and making others 
in lieu thereof [re testing of chains, rope, etc.]. Dated 17 May 1927. (New Zealand 
Gazette, 1927, No. 30, p. 1475.) 


NIGERIA 


Ordinance to amend the British Cameroons Administration Ordinance, 1925. 
No. 1 of 1927. Assented to 1 March 1927. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 
1927, No. 11.) 

Ordinance to amend the Minerals Ordinance. No. 9 of 1927. Assented to 1 March 
1927. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 1927, No. 11.) 

Ordinance to amend the Shipping and Navigation Ordinance, No. 11 of 1927. 
Assented to 1 March 1927. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 1927, No. 11.) 

Regulations made under the Minerals Ordinance (Chapter 93): Safe Mining 
(Amendment) Regulations, 1927. No. 4 of 1927. Assented to 14 March 1927. 
(Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 1927.) 


Ordinance to Repeal the Roads and Rivers Ordinance. [Re compulsory labour.]} 
No. 18 of 1927. Assented to 27 April 1927. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 
1927, No. 22.) 


Ordinance to amend the Native Revenue Ordinance. Assented to 27 April 
1927. No. 17. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 1927, No. 22, p. 1.) 


PALESTINE 


Regulations made under section 13 of the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
1927. Dated 9 June 1927. (Official Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1927, 
No. 189, p. 381.) 


* An Ordinance to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 1927. 
No. 19 of 1927. Promulgated by Order of 22 June 1927. (Official Gazette of the 
Government of Palestine, 1927, No. 186, p. 296; No. 190, p. 392.) 


POLAND 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 11 marca 1927 r. 
w sprawie urzadzenia i utrzymywania zlobkow dla niemowlat w zakladach pracy. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 32, poz. 293, p. 414.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the establish- 
ment and maintenance of créches in industrial undertakings. Dated 11 March 
1927.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 12 kwietnia 1927 r. w 
sprawie zapewnienia czasowych mieszkan i pomieszczen dla zwolnionych robotni- 
kow rolnych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 13, poz. 305, p. 426.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic respecting the provision of temporary 
houses and accommodation for discharged agricultural workers. Dated 12 April 
1927.} 
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* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 kwietnia 1927 r. o 
zakazie uzywania bialego i soltego fosforu przy wyrobie przedmiotow zapalnych. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 43, poz. 380, p. 530.) 

{Order of the President of the Republic respecting the prohibition of the use 
of white and yellow phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. Dated 22 April 


1927.]} 
PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 13620: Aprova o regulamento técnico dos servicos de assisténcia 
médica e protecc4o aos emigrantes portugueses. 28 de Abril de 1927. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1927, No. 100, p. 772.) 

[Decree No. 13620 to approve the technical regulations for the emigrants’ 
medical relief and protection services. Dated 28 April 1927.] 


Decreto no. 13648: Determina que o govérno da colonia de Mocambique faga 
uma escolha de terrenos nas margens do rio Umbeluzi destinados a instalacdo de 
uma estacao de treino colonial agricola, onde serao internados os emigrantes da 
metropole que pretenderem dedicar-se A vida agricola. 21 de Maio de 1927. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1927, No. 104, p. 806.) 

[Decree No. 13648 to provide that the Government of the Colony of Mozambique 
shall select on the banks of the Umbeluzi a site for the installation of a colonial 
agricultural training station for emigrants from the mother country who desire to 
engage in agriculture. Dated 21 May 1927.] 


Decreto no. 13651: Promulga varias disposicées relativas a emigracado de indi- 
genas da colonia de Mocambique. 21 de Maio de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, 
No. 104, p. 819.) 

[Decree No. 13651 to promulgate certain provisions respecting the emigration 
of natives from the Colony of Mozambique. Dated 21 May 1927.] 


Decreto no. 13734: Altera algumas disposigées da lei vigente sébre crédito 
agricola mutuo. 31 de Maio de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 116, p. 930.) 

[Decree No. 13734 to amend certain provisions of the Act in operation respecting 
agricultural mutual credit associations. Dated 31 May 1927.] 


* Decreto no. 13788 : Da nova redaccao a alinea b) do artigo 3° do regulamento 
de 20 de Maio de 1925 do decreto no. 5516 (horario de trabalho). 9 de Junho de 
1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 124, p. 993.) 

{Decree No. 13788: new text of section 3 (5) of the Administrative Regulations 
of 20 May 1925 under Decree No. 5516 (hours of work). Dated 9 June 1927.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Cape Verde Colony 

Diploma legislativo No 3: Mandando pér em vigor nesta Colonia, com algumas 
alteracées, as bases No. 8a, 10a, 11a, 12a, 13a, 15a, 18a, 19a, 20a, 21a, 22a, 23a, 
24a, 25a, 26a, 30a, 35a, 36a, e 41a, do diploma legislativo colonial (decreto) No. 18, 
de 19 de Julho de 1926, sobre fornecimento de mao de obra a Provincia de S. Tomé 
e Principe. 24 de Marco de 1927. (Boletim Oficial do Govérno da Provincia de 
S. Tomé e Principe, 1927, No. 19, p. 244.) 

[Decree No. 3 (of the Governor of Cape Verde Colony) to put into operation 
with certain amendments sections 8, 10-13, 15, 18-26, 35, 36 and 41 of Decree No. 18 
of 19 July 1926 respecting the supply of labour for the province of S. Tomé and 
Principe. Dated 24 March 1927.]} 


S. Tomé and Principe Islands 


Portaria No 14 — Fixa em 24 $ 30 o salario dos servicaes contratados nos termos 
de modus-vivendi. 9 de Marco de 1927. (Boletim Oficial do Govérno da S. Tomé e 
Principe, 1927, No. 11, p. 122-123.) 

{Order No. 14 to fix at $24.30 the remuneration for services under contracts 
in pursuance of the provisions of the modus vivendi. (Respecting the engagement 
of workers in the province of Angola for the islands of S. Tomé and Principe.) 
Dated 9 March 1927.] 
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RUMANIA , 


_ Jurnal al consiliului de ministri: Asezamant de orientare si selectionare pro- 
fesionala. 17 Juni 1927. (Monitorul Oficial, 1927, No. 139, p. 8777.) 

[Decision of the Council of Ministers concerning the creation of offices for voca- 
tional guidance. Dated 17 June 1927.] 

Regulamentul concursurilor de medici ai organizarilor medicale ale casei 
centrale a asigurarilor sociale. 20 Iunie 1927. (Monitorul Oficial, 1927, No. 138, 


p. 8746.) 
[Regulations for the examinations for doctors of medical organisations of the 


Central Social Insurance Fund. Dated 20 June 1927.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


* Order respecting the employment of national labour for the purpose of 
constructing new provincial and communal roads and of repairing old roads. No 
date. (Sluzbene Novine, 1927, No. 128-XXXVI, p. 29.) 

Regulations respecting the employment of persons protected by the Disabled 
Men’s Act. Dated 17 March 1927. (Sluzbene Novine, 1927, No. 68-XIV.) 

Order of the Minister of Social Policy to increase the rate of contributions for 
workers’ accident insurance from 5 to 6 per cent. Dated 4 May 1927. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1927, No. 103-X XVI, p. 1.) 


SPAIN 


* Real decreto-ley (rectificado) disponiendo que los articulos 11, 13, 15, 20, 
30, 34 y la regla segunda transitoria del Real decreto-ley de 26 de Noviembro de 


1926 sobre organizacién corporativa nacional, queden redactados en la forma que se 
indica. 18 de Junio de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 173, p. 1706.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree (rectified) to amend sections 11, 13, 15, 20, 30, 34 
and the second provisional rule of the Royal Legislative Decree of 26 November 
1926 respecting national industrial organisation. Dated 18 June 1927.] 


Real orden relativa o la aplicacién del descanso dominical en las Empresas y 
Agencias periodisticas. 3 de Enero 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 5, p. 128.) 

[Royal Order respecting the application of Sunday rest in newspaper undertak- 
ings and agencies. Dated 3 January 1927.] 

* Real decreto creando con caracter permanente un Comité paritario por cada 
entidad que explote una o varias lineas de ferrocarriles. 7 de Enero de 1927. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 8, p. 201.) 

[Royal Decree to set up a permanent joint committee for every company work- 
ing one or more railway lines. Dated 7 January 1927.] 

Real orden creando los Comités paritarios encargados de regular las condiciones 
de trabajo entre las Empresas periodisticas de Madrid, Barcelona y su personal. 
8 de Enero de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 9, p. 230.) 

[Royal Order to set up joint committees to regulate conditions of employment 
between newspaper undertakings in Madrid and Barcelona and their staffs. Dated 
8 January 1927.] 

’ Real orden disponiendo que la actuacién de los Patronatos provinciales de 
Accién Social Agraria se regule por las instrucciones que se insertan. 8 de Junio de 
1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 168, p. 1651.) 

[Royal Order to lay down the rules for the working of provincial offices for agra- 
rian development and welfare. Dated 8 June 1927,] 


* Real decreto disponiendo quede redactado en la forma en que se indica el 
articulo 25 del Real decreto de 7 de Enero del afio actual, que crea los Comités 
paritarios. 22 de Junio 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 174, p. 1726.) 

[Royal Decree to amend section 25 of the Royal Decree of 7 January 1927, 
providing for the setting up of joint committees. Dated 22 June 1927.] 
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SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende undantag for medborgare i Tjeckoslovakien 
fran vissa bestammelser i lagen den 17 jun) 1916 (nr 235) om férsikring fér olycks- 
falli arbete. Den 24 mars 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 65, p. 79.) 

[Royal Notification to provide that Czechoslovak nationals shall be exempt from 
the application of certain provisions of the Act of 17 June 1916 (No. 235) respecting 
insurance against industrial accidents. Dated 24 March 1927.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende finsk sjémans likstallighet i vissa avseenden 
med svensk sjéman. Den 30 april 1927. (Svensk Férfattninssamling, 1927, No. 106, 
p. 146.) 

[Royal Notification respecting equality of treatment for Finnish and Swedish 
seamen in certain respects. Dated 30 April 1927.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende undantag fér medborgare i Serbokroato- 
slovenska staten fran vissa bestimmelser i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (mr. 235) om 
férsakring fér olycksfall i arbete. Den 6 maj 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 
1927, No. 144, p. 191.) 

[Royal Notification to provide that nationals of the Serb-Croat-Slovene King- 
dom shall be exempted from certain provisions of the Act of 17 June 1916 (No. 235) 
respecting insurance against industrial accidents. Dated 6 May 1927.] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


{International Labour Office. Scientific Management in Europe. By Paul 
Devinat. Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No.17. Geneva, 
International Labour Office ; London. P. S. King and Son, 1927. xv + 260 pp. 
4s.; $1. 

With the publication of this study the International Labour Office breaks new 
ground. Scientific management (or industrial rationalisation as it is sometimes 
called) is attracting world-wide attention. Three distinct groups of questions are 
frequently included under this term: obtainment of the optimum output from the 
human factor, improvement in methods of organisation, management, and admin- 
istration in the workshop and in the various services, and improved management 
in the wider field of an entire industry or of national economy as a whole. The 
International Labour Office could not remain either aloof from or indifferent to 
a movement of this character even in its early stages, although the problems involved 
were at first only indirectly dealt with. An understanding was reached between 
the Twentieth Century Fund of Boston, the International Committee for Scientific 
Management, and the International Labour Office, and, by a decision of the 
Governing Body of the Office at its thirty-fifth session, the International Manage- 
ment Institute was founded in January 1927. Mr. Devinat, who has been appoint- 
ed Director of the Institute, describes in this study the results of an enquiry under- 
taken by him to determine how far the system of scientific management has been 
applied in Europe, the number and character of existing institutions connected 
with the movement, and the state of public opinion in the different strata of 
society. In an introductory chapter he recalls the origin and object of the enquiry, 
traces the history of the movement in favour of a rational organisation of produc 
tion, and then reviews and attempts a classification according to country of the 
institutions which deal with the problem: institutions and laboratories for study 
and research, institutions for the application of scientific management methods, 
institutions for publicity and educational purposes. He next examines the prac- 
tical results achieved and the opinions of employers, technicians, workers, and the 
general public. Mr. Devinat reaches the conclusion that the movement in favour 
of a rational organisation of production has reached the stage of maturity and can 
count in Europe on the positive forces of abundant literature, fresh institutions, 
and better informed public opinion. He emphasises the need of greater co-ordina- 
tion in the work of research, information, and education — essential and immediate 
needs which have found expression in all countries and in the most varied circles. 
It is in answer to these requirements that the International Management Institute 
has been founded. 

A preface to Mr. Devinat’s study is contributed by Mr. Albert Thomas. A num- 
ber of appendices are included which deal with the following subjects: definition 
and aims of scientific management ; systematic bibliography of works and articles 
recently published in German and short summary of French literature on scientific 
management ; table of the principle institutions of scientific management ; notes on 
their constitution and activity ; technical application in France and psycho- 
technology and its application in Germany ; standardisation ; constitution and 
rules of the International Management Institute. 


— The Trade Union Movement in Soviet Russia. Studies and Reports, 
Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 26. Geneva, International Labour Office ; 
London, P. S. King and Son, 1927. xm + 287 pp. 4s.; $1. 

For the purposes of the Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference, 
which met in May and June 1927, the International Labour Office prepared a 
comparative study of the situation in various countries as regards freedom of 
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association, this question being one on the Agenda of the Conference. So far as 
Russia was concerned, however, it was not possible to treat the subject on the 
general plan adopted forother countries. A simple comparison, restricted by the 
limits of this plan, between the legal status of workers’ associations in Soviet Russia 
and that of trade unions in other countries might prove misleading to readers un- 
familiar with the fundamental principles of Soviet tradeunionism. In Russia, the 
very conception of trade unionism and all that it includes depend so directly upon 
the doctrines of the Soviet regime that they can only. be made intelligible by a 
full, systematic and separate description. The first part of this study, therefore, 
is devoted to an exposition of these theories. The second, dealing with trade union 
organisation, examines the internal organisation of the unions during the Com- 
munist period, the results of the Communist regime, the changes effected, and the 
consequences of the new economic policy. The third part consists of a study of 
the economic and social policy of the trade unions. It comprises nine chapters 
dealing respectively with: the organisation of economic life ; the organisation of 
labour ; wages policy ; collective agreements ; the trade unions and labour disputes : 
social insurance ; protection of labour ; the trade unions and education ; the Russian 
trade unions and the international trade union movement. All these questions 
are treated solely in their relation to trade union policy, and information concern- 
ing the position of the working classes in Russia is given only so far as is necessary 
to illustrate the results of the economic and social policy of the trade unions. 

A list of sources is included in the appendices. A French edition of this study 
has already been published and a German edition is in preparation. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Denunciation of the Treaty of 2 Novem 
ber 1865, between China and Belgium. Orders of 8 January, 15 February and 18 June 
1927. Collection of Judgments. Series A. No. 8. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1927. 


15 pp. 


International Hydrographic Bureau. Summary of Data on Safety of Life at Sea 
and Life-Saving, together with Signals in connection therewith. By Rear-Admiral 
NIBLAck. Special Publication No. 17. Monaco, 1927. 


This pamphlet by Rear-Admiral Niblack, of the International Hydrographic 
Bureau, published separately in English and in French, gives a brief but clear and 
comprehensive description of the various attempts made since 1889 to co-ordinate 
national measures for securing the safety of human life at sea by the agreement 
on and the adoption of international regulations for this purpose. 

The results of the International Maritime Conference held at Washington in 
1889, the International Conference for Safety at Sea (London, 1914) and the Third 
International Conference on Maritime Traffic (London, April 1926) are briefly 
described. Reference is also made to the various meetings of the sub-committee 
of the Transit and Communications Section of the League of Nations dealing with 
maritime matters on which both shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations are in 
some cases represented, the value of which is recognised. 

The need for a fresh international maritime conference, to deal with all the 
aspects of the problem of safety at sea, is emphasised ; and the various problems 
to be discussed by the International Maritime Conference which is to be held in 
London in October are described in some detail. In conclusion, stress is laid 
on the urgent need for securing greater uniformity in international regulations 
dealing with safety at sea. 

This work should prove of great value to all captains and masters in view of 
the varied information of a practical nature which it contains. 


International Transport Workers’ Federation. Freedom of Association and the 
Railwaymen. Memorandum submitted by the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation to the Tenth International Labour Conference. Amsterdam. 77 pp. 


The above memorandum, published in French, English, German, Spanish and 
Swedish, was prepared for submission to the Tenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference in connection with the second item on the Agenda. The 
General Council of the International Transport Workers’ Federation claim for the 
railwaymen the right of association enjoyed by other classes of workers, in virtue 
of the principle laid down in the Labour Charter which formed part of the Peace 
Treaty. They review the impediments to freedom of association and collective 
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action by railwaymen in certain countries, citing cases in which the right claimed 
has been violated. Finally, they put forward the following principles, the observ- 
ance of which alone, it is held, will guarantee freedom of association: (1) freedom 
of the individual to organise and take part in trade union activities at his own 
discretion ; (2) freedom of the organisation to draw up its own rules, to elect its own 
governing body, to organise its activities without restriction or control by the 
authorities ; (3) freedom of collective action, including the right to strike. 


Secrétariat international des Typographes. Rapport annuel pour 1926. Berne, 
1927. 88 pp. 

Annual report of the International Secrétariat of Printers for 1926. The report 
is in French and in German. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Attorney-General’s Department. Determinations Made and Interpretations Given 
Pursuant to the Arbitration (Public Service) Act 1920 by the Commonwealth Public 
Service Arbitrator during the Year 1926. Commonwealth Public Service Arbitra- 
tion Reports, Vol. 6. Melbourne, 1926. x1 + 382 pp. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Standard of Living. Living Wage. Declaration of the Living Wage for Adult 
Male Employees 15 December 1926 and Judgment of Industrial Commissioner, 
together with Reports of Employers’ and Employees’ Representatives and Appendices. 
Sydney, Govt. Printer, 1927. 29 pp. 2s. 


Legislative Couneill. Select Committee on the Family Endowment Bill. Report 
from the Select Committee on the Family Endowment Bill, together with the Proceed- 
ings of the Committee and Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. Sydney, Govt. 
Printer, 1927. 46 pp. 3s. 9d. 

The controversy between the Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Council 
of New South Wales regarding the application of certain principles of family endow- 
ment, which, as a result of the declaration of the Industrial Commissioner published 
in the first of the above two reports, were embodied in a Bill laid before the two 
legislative Chambers early this year, and the measure finally adopted as a compro- 
mise were the subject of a note in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXII, 


No. 12, pp. 484-485. 


Royal Commission on Coal and Shale Mines in the State of New South Wales. 
Report. Sydney, 1926. 61 pp. 4s. 


VICTORIA 


Office of the Government Statist. Viclorian Year-Book 1925-26. By A. M. 
LauGuTon. Melbourne, 1927. vi + 645 pp. 2s. 6d. 


BELGIUM 


HAINAUT 


Conseil de perfectionnement de l’enseignement technique. Documentation. 
L’organisation scientifique de l’agriculture et du travail agricole. By Alex. Lonay. 
No. 525. Charleroi, Imprimerie provinciale, 1927. 35 pp. 


Mr. Lonay, Director of the information and agricultural improvements service 
of Hainaut, founder, inspector and director of the agricultural schools of the 
province, outlines the principles of scientific organisation in agriculture and the 
rationalisation of agricultural undertakings. He considers that scientific organi- 
sation of agriculture and agricultural labour on a world-wide scale should ensure : 
(1) a better utilisation of capital; (2) increased production by the application to 
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agricultural undertakings of progressive methods and by more extensive use of 
machinery ; (3) retention in agricultural employment of all agricultural workers, 
under good conditions and with good wages, combined with economical utilisation 
of labour in modernised undertakings ; (4) stable commercial organisation among 
agticultural producers benefiting both producers and consumers, and, as far as 
possible, eliminating the middleman. 

Holding the new life thus infused in agriculture to be the only means by which 
the growing needs of the community can be met, the cost of living reduced and the 
development of industry and trade promoted, the author recommends the study 
by public authorities and by competent national and international organisations 
of the measures indicated with a view to attaining the desired results. 


CANADA 


Department of Labour. Sixth Report on Organisation in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada (1927). Ottawa, 1927. 180 pp. 25 cents. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. General Statisties Braneh. The Canada Year 


Book 1926. The Official Statistical Annual of the Resources, History, Institutions 
and Social and Economic Conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa, 1927. xxxiu +- 1057 


pp. 
GERMANY 


Reichsarbeitsverwaitung. Sonderfragen des Arbeiterschutzes und Beobachtungen 
aus Unfallverhitung und Gewerbehygiene im Jahre 1925, zusammengestellt auf Grund 
der Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fir das Jahr 
1925. Berlin, 1927. 128 pp. 

This publication meets the wish of probably every student of the reports of the 
German factory inspectorate, for it is difficult to synthetise some fifty yearly 
reports and to extract from them concise information on any particular question. 


The above report, compiled by competent authorities, brings together the data 
furnished in the factory inspectors’ reports for 1925 on the following subjects : 
home work, rest periods, enforcement of the new order relating to acetylene, and 


installation of receptacles for inflammable liquids. 
A special chapter is devoted to hygienic conditions for typists, while another 
contains matter relating to the prevention of accidents and industrial hygiene. 


HAMBURG 


Arbeitsamt Hamburg. Die Behdrde fir das Arbeitsamt Hamburg. Jahresbericht 
1926. Hamburg, 1927. 44 pp. 


Annual report of the Hamburg Labour Office for 1926. It includes data 
relating to the labour market, the activities of the public employment exchanges 


and vocational guidance. 


PRUSSIA 


Nachweisungen der Schlagwetter- und Kohlenstaubexplosionen im preussischen 
Steinkohlenbergbau bis zum Jahre 1925. Sonderdruck aus der Zeitschrift far das 
Berg-, Hatten und Salinenwesen im Preussischen Staate, 1927. Berlin, Wilhelm 
Ernst und Sohn. 20 pp. 

Statistics relating to explosions due to fire damp or dust in Prussian coal mines 
down to 1925. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Education. Education in England and Wales. Being the Report of the 
Board of Education for the School Year 1925-1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. v + 163 pp. 3s. 

The school year 1925-1926 reviewed in this report coincided with a period of 
great difficulty in national affairs. It was marked, nevertheless, by a substantial 
measure of progress in the whole educational field. Special reference is made in the 
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report to the continued improvement in the length of school life and the develop- 
ment of the work of the upper forms of secondary schools, and an interesting 
survey of every branch of the educational system in England and Wales is included. 
Chapter I deals with the scheme for the interchange of teachers between Great 
Britain and the Dominions, a work which the League of the Empire has been untir- 
ing in organising and developing. Other chapters are devoted to the development 
of technical colleges, art schools, adult education, training of teachers, etc. A 
specially interesting section in Chapter II is devoted to the courses organised for 
teachers in rural schools. The report also gives a brief account of the origin and 
growth of the Board’s Reference Library and the main lines and tendencies of the 
work of the School Medical Service. Statistical tables are given in the appendices. 


——~ Handbook of Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and Others 
concerned in the Work of Public Elementary Schools. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1927. 455 pp. 2s. Od. 


\This edition of the h andbook is more thanareprint. Many of the chapters have 
been rewritten and additions and modifications have been made, particularly in 
view of the recent report of the-Consultative Committee on The Education of the 
Adolescent. The volume, it is stated, ‘‘ does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
compendium of the subjects to be taught or of the methods to be adopted in teach- 
ing, but it is an attempt to bring together a body of opinion and practical experience 
of which teachers may take advantage as their opportunities permit.” It is at 
the same time “‘ the main channel for the expression of the Board’s views on curric- 
ulum.’’ A knowledge of it, therefore, may well be regarded as part of the equip- 
ment of every teacher. It is a valuable guide in the consideration of what is being 
attempted and increasingly attained in a large number of English Public Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

An appendix expands the reference made to the League of Nations in the 
chapter on history and contains a brief sketch of the origin, objects and activities 
of the League. 


——— Some Account of ihe Recent Development of Secondary Schools in England 
and Wales. Educational Pamphlets No. 50. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. 37 pp. 6d. 


This pamphlet contains matter which appeared originally in Chapter I of the 
Board’s Annual Report for 1923-24 with the addition of some recent statistics. 
It gives a brief account of the results which have been achieved in secondary educa- 
tion in England during three periods, the first anterior to the development of state 
control, the second from 1907 to 1914, and the third from 1914 to 1924. 

The great change underlying all the facts recorded is the birth and growth of a 
demand for education. The extent to which secondary schools in England and 
Wales meet the needs of the present time is shown in the study, which provides an 
excellent analysis of state regulations, questions relating to staff, and the financial 
position. 

The conclusions drawn are that the schools are doing their primary work of 
teaching far more efficiently than they were and that their pupils are responding. 


Committee on Industry and Trade. Factors in Industrial and Commercial 
Efficiency. Being Part I of a Survey of Industries, with an introduction by the 
Committee. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. v + 544 pp. 5s. 


‘#. The Committee on Industry and Trade has already issued two important vol- 
umes dealing with factors affecting the competitive power of British trade in oversea 
markets and the relationships between the different classes engaged in production 
(A Survey of Overseas Markets, published in 1925, and A Survey of Industrial 
Relations, published in 1926). The present volume and a fourth, still in prepa- 
ration, are devoted to a review of the remaining factors in industrial and commercial 
efficiency which affect British manufacturing and distributive enterprise. 

The table of contents of this report indicates how wide is itsscope. Successive 
chapters deal with industrial structure, training and recruitment, standardisation, 
scientific research, industrial art, state measures for meeting post-war difficulties 
of industry, and matters affecting profits, savings, charges, etc. Among the 
chief questions studied under these different heads are the scale of business under- 
takings, the growth of companies, consolidations and other forms of combinations 
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and agreements, the field of co-operative enterprise and other factors affecting 
industrial structure ; industrial recruitment, workshop training, technical and 
commercial education ; scientific research, industrial art and standardisation, 
together with other influences determining the quality of production ; factors 
arising from the relation of the state and public authorities to industry and trade, 
including financial and other assistance, customs tariffs, import prohibitions and 
the marking of goods ; and certain aspects of the question of industrial profits, 
burdens and costs and their bearing on national savings. 

There is an interestingly written introduction to these widely different prob- 
lems, and the survey is not by any means so fragmentary as a first glance would 
suggest. As with the two previous reports published by this Committee, the 
present volume is an invaluable source book, both for students of social and 
economic movements, and for business men. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Commercial, Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Situation in Italy, dated March 1927. By E. C. Donaldson Rawutns and 
H. C. A. CARPENTER. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 119 pp. 3s. 6d. 


The section of this report given to industry and production contains data on the 
general condition of Italian industries, labour (wages, hours and unemployment), 
the co-operative movement in Italy and industrial fairs. A further short section 
is devoted to social questions including population, emigration, housing, prices and 
cost of living, and social insurance. 


-— Report on the Economic, Financial, and Industrial Conditions oj the Nether- 
lands, dated March 1927. By R. V. Lamine. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. 88 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The pages devoted to social questions briefly review the situation as regards 
wages of municipal and government employees, salaries of civil servants, wages and 
salaries of clerks, miners’ wages, mining accidents, unemployment, collective labour 
contracts, including collective contracts in agriculture, the proposed legislation 
dealing with the question, housing, workers’ organisations, and strikes and lock- 
outs in the Netherlands during 1926. Paragraphs are also devoted to the question 
of the appointment of factory doctors, the reorganisation of the Supreme Labour 
Council, and alterations and additions to the Health Insurance Bill. 


——— Report on the Industrial and Economic Conditions of Norway 1925-1926. 
By C. L. Paus. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 63 pp. 2s. 


The report includes a brief review of labour conditions and social questions, 
and indicates the modifications introduced in labour legislation in Norway during 
the period reviewed. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. The Agricultural Outpul of England and 
Wales 1925. Report on certain Statistical Enquiries made in connection with the 
Census of Production Act, 1906, relating to the output of all kinds of agricultural 
produce and to the agricultural industry generally, together with a brief survey of 
agricultural statistics up to 1925. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 152 pp. 
3s. 6d. 

This comprehensive survey of agricultural statistics of England and Wales, 
prepared in connection with the Census of Production Act 1906, constitutes a much 
needed restatement of facts last dealt with in 1908. The inclusion of new matter 
on agricultural finance, namely, capital and rental values, makes this volume par- 
ticularly valuable. It should, however, be noted that theinformation is based on 
estimates of crop reporters and not on replies to schedules. 

A chapter on the size of holdings shows an increase of medium-sized holdings 
at the expense of quite small and quite large holdings ; the bulk of farming is carried 
on in holdings of over 20 acres. A chapter on motive power on farms shows a 
decrease in the use of steam engines, but a very remarkable increase in the use of 
oil or petrol engines, and a much less important, (though an increasing, use of 
electric engines. 

From the point of view of the International Labour Office the most important 
chapter is that on ‘“‘ Employment and Wages in Agriculture’’. Here some difficult 
problems arise, it is pointed out, from the apparently conflicting figures obtained 
from different sources : there is a discrepancy, for instance, between the number 
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of women engaged in agriculture as noted in the returns of the population census of 
1921 and the number as given in the annual returns of the Ministry of Agriculture ; 
nor has the final explanation been reached as to the relation of the number of 
holdings to the number of farmers. In many respects existing statistics do not 
give the information required, but the report gives a useful summary of the present 
state of knowledge. 


INDIA . 


Report of the Indian Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry). Vol. 1. Report. 
Vols. II, III and IV. Evidence. Calcutta, 1927. 


This report is the result of the enquiry of the Indian Tariff Board appointed, 
in 1926, by the Government of India in response to the application of the Bombay 
cotton mill industry for state protection. The industry has been undergoing great 
depression since 1923, and the Board mentions several causes, of which loss of trade 
in China, Japanese competition, altered relation between agrarian and general 
prices, course of cotton prices, stabilisation of the rupee at 1s. 6d. at the time of 
falling prices, inter-regional rivalry and high local taxation and labour costs might 
be said to be the chief. Among the various remedies recommended by the Board 
the most important are the following: first, a bounty on the spinning of higher 
counts of yarn ; second, an additional duty to the present ad valorem duty of 11 per 
cent. on the importation of all cotton manufactures other than yarn ; third, free 
entry of all textile machinery and.mill stores ; and fourth, government aid towards 
a combined bleaching, dyeing and printing plant to be established at Bombay. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. Twenty-fourth General 
Report, 1923-1926. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1927. v + 250 pp. 2s. 3d. 


The last report of the Department covered the period 1922-1923. Since then 
the functions of all public Departments in the Irish Free State have been reorganised 
in pursuance of the Ministers and Secretaries Act 1924. The Department of Agri- 


culture and Technical Instruction has, with the Irish Land Commission, been 
absorbed in the Department of Lands and Agriculture and has resigned technical 
instruction to the Department of Education, while agricultural statistics are handled 
by the Department of Industry and Commerce. 

The opportunity has been taken, on the reconstitution of the Department, to 
include in the above report a short account of the main features of the system of 
agricultural education as built up by the Department since its inception in 1900. 
The Department’s principal activities are shown to have been devoted to educational 
schemes, although it also has a great deal to do in the way of inspection under 
marketing and other Acts. Farm accountancy work was restarted in 1924, and is 
being carried on on 92 farms. A considerable amount of statistical data is included 
in the appendices to the report, which occupy some hundred pages. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Census and Statisties Offiee. Statistical Report on the External Migration oj the 
Dominion of New Zealand for the Year 1926. Wellington, 1927. x1 + 30 pp. 2s. 


This report was analysed in the Monthly Record of Migration, August 1927. 
SWEDEN 


Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige. Fjortonde Argangen 
1927. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt and Soner, 1927. xvi + 381 pp. 


Swedish Statistical Year Book for 1927. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
NATAL 


Education Department. Report of the Superintendent of Education for the Year 
1926. Pietermaritzburg, 1927. 99 pp. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Year Book of Agriculture 1926. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1927. xx1 + 1298 pp. $1.50. 
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This volume is, as usual, one of the most imposing contributions to current 
agricultural information made in any country in the course of the year. The 
Secretary of Agriculture’s report calls for no special comment ; the political consid- 
erations which made the agricultural situation in the United States highly interest- 
ing in 1926 are eliminated in such a survey. The report is followed by a number of 
short notes on various topics, each written by a specialist of the Department ; 
these replace the longer and more elaborate articles on selected topics of previous 
years. In this part of the book we note the annual “ farm returns ”’, i.e. statements 
of accounts submitted by owner-occupiers in the new form of graphs, a short sum- 
mary of the trend of farm wages compared with industrial wages and with cost of 
living over the last sixty years, and two articles dealing respectively with perqui- 
sites of farm workers and hours worked by farmers, week-days and Sundays, over 
four seasons of the year. Nearly five hundred pages of closely printed statistics 
conclude the volume. 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Short Taiks about Working Women. 
Bulletin No. 59. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1927. v + 24 pp. 
10 cents. 


Deals with the establishment of the Women’s Bureau, the standards of working 
conditions offered by the Bureau as suggestions for employers, wages of women, 
hours of work, working conditions, and the women workers themselves. 


Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. The Home Project. Its Use in Home- 
making Education. Revised edition. Bulletin No. 71. Home Economics Series, 
No. 6. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. v1 + 95 pp. 15 cents. 


This pamphlet points out ways in which home activities and school activities 
may be correlated in developing training for home making, the method advocated 
being based on the idea that education is a part of life and not merely a preparation 
for life. The bulletin also deals with the training of teachers in home economics. 


NEW YORK 


Governor’s Advisory Commission, Cloak, Suit and Skirt Industry, New York 
City. (a) Report of an Investigation by John DicktNson and Morris Ko.LcHIn. 
1925. xt + 164 pp. (b) Final Recommendations, 20 May 1926. 13 pp. New York. 


The report discloses the existence of ruinously severe competition among numer- 
ous small ‘“‘ jobbers ’’ and ‘“‘ sub-manufacturers ’’. The latter are manufacturers 
who, for the greater part, produce not directly for retailers but for the “‘ jobbers ”’ 
or “‘ wholesale stockhouses ”’ from materials furnished by the latter. Production 
units are so small, the report states, that supervision for the purpose of maintain- 
ing satisfactory conditions of employment is impossible. Minimum wage rates are 
ineffective and trade unions are often powerless. Seasonal unemployment is 
acute. 

Recommendations are made with respect to the organisation of the industry, 
machinery for arbitration, unemployment insurance, minimum wages and condi- 
tions of labour, employment bureaux and research. 


—— Employment and Earnings of Workers, 1925. By Morris KoLcHIN. New 
York, 1926. 37 pp. 


This report. gives for an additional year data similarto those contained in the 
report of the special investigation mentioned above. It deals with seasonal fluc- 
tuations in employment and earnings of workers. Emphasis is laid on the fact 
that the principal problem of the industry is unemployment rather than wage scales. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Akelaitis, V. Istatymai darbo srityje Lietuvoj. Kovno, 1927. 128 pp. 


Mr. Akelaitis, labour inspector at Kovno, has brought together in this volume 
all the laws relating to labour protection and social insurance in force in Lithuania. 


Asquith, Cyril. Trade Union Law for Laymen. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
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J. Simon, P.C. London, Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney, Cassell and Co., 1927. 
™m + 102 pp. 2s. 

As the author points out in his preface, there is no recent textbook dealing 
with the ground work of English trade union law which is at once substantially 
exact and fully intelligible to the layman. This attempt to fill the gap, while open 
to criticism on a number of points, has the great merit of being reasonably clear 
on a subject where clearness is the supreme virtue. 


Balogh, A. and Kovrig, Dr. B. Tdrsadalompolitikai Feladataink. Az 1926 
Okléber 24-30-ig Tartott Kozegészségi és Tdrsadalompolitikai Orszdgos Ertekezlet 
Munkédlatai. Social Problems of Hungary. Edition authorised by Dr. J. Vass, Hun- 
garian Royal Minister of Labour and Public Welfare. Budapest, 1927. xx + 
416 pp. 


This volume contains the report of the National Conference on Social Policy 
held at the Hungarian Academy of Science, Budapest, 24-30 October 1926, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Béla Féldes. It is published in Magyar, with a 
summary in rather indifferent English, occupying some 27 pages. 

The subjects discussed at the Conference include : education in social-political 
questions, the problem of the middle classes in Hungary, pauperism, population 
problems, protection of the mother and child, state allowances to large families, 
prevention of unemployment, agricultural problems, social insurance (including 
insurance of agricultural workers and insurance against unemployment), collective 
agreements, conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes, the rights of trade 
unions, legal protection of labour, social-political propaganda and the collection 
of social statistics, etc. 

The volume concludes with a short note on what has already been done in Hun- 
gary since the war to improve social conditions and on further proposed measures 


of social reform. 


Baumgarten, Otto, Foerster, Erich, Rademacher, Arnold and Flitner, William. 
Geislige und Sittliche Wirkungen des Krieges in Deutschland. Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges. Deutsche Serie. Veréffentlichungen der Carnegie- 
Stiftung fir Internationalen Frieden. Abteilung fiir Volkwirtschaft und Geschichte. 
Stuttgart, Berlin and Leipzig, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt ; New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. xv + 383 pp. 


A series of three studies on the effect of the war upon morals and religion. 
The first, by Dr. Baumgarten, deals with the effect of the war upon morals ; the 
second, by Dr. Foerster, with the effects upon religion ; the third, by Dr. Flitner, 
with the effects upon the young. In the latter study, account is taken of the new 
tendencies to which the German educational system was adjusting itself before 
the war. The writer describes the results in education of the social revolution due 
to the war, cultural dangers and possibilities, the movement of German youth 
(Jugendbewegung), the interest in politics aroused among the young, their attitude 
towards the issues of peace and war, and the effort of educational authorities to 


meet the new conditions. 


Bombay Textile Labour Union. Labour Representation submitted to the Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry) and the Union’s Replies to the Board’s 
Questionnaire. Bombay, Servants of India Society’s Home, 1926. 29 + xxvii pp. 


Extracts from this document were given in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXI, No. 5, 31 January 1927. 


Bonvoisin, M. Les caisses de compensation et leur action sociale. Rapport présente 
au VII° Congres des Allocations jamiliales, Bruxelles, 23 mai 1927. Lille and Paris, 
Imprimerie Martin-Mamy, Crouan et Roques. 16 pp. 


An account of the seventh National Congress on Family Allowances in France, 
held, at the invitation of the Belgian Committee for the study of family allowances, 
at Brussels, 23-24 May 1927, together with a summary of the above report on 
industrial equalisation funds presented by Mr. Bonvoisin, Director of the Central 
Committee on Family Allowances, was published in Jndustrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, 11 July 1927, p. 38. 
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Brunstad, Friedrich. Deutschland und der Sozialismus. Second edition. Berlin, 
Otto Elsner, 1927. x + 349 pp. 7.50 marks. 


The first 150 pages deal with general culture in Germany during the nineteenth 
century and show the moral and material conditions which favoured the growth of 
Marxian Socialism. The following chapters deal with the early history of Socialism, 
the Marxian system and the social-democratic movement. In his conclusions the 
author attempts to point out the fallacies of Marxism and to show a way for future 
progress based on a national and religious basis. 


Chassinat, M. Des prélévements légauzx sur les petits salaires et traitements en droit 
comparé. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Emile Croville, 1927. 123 pp. 

Comparative study on legal deductions from wages and small salaries in France 
and in other countries. 


{Chisholm, Cecil. Vulcan or the Future of Labour. To-day and To-morrow Series. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. ; New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. 
95 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Chisholm considers the relations between employers and employed under the 
changing conditions in the industrial world of to-day and speculates on the probable 
effect of improvement in the machinery and organisation of production on working 
and living conditions and on the status of the worker in years to come. 


Chureh, Major Arehibald. East Africa. A New Dominion. A Crucial Experi- 
ment in Tropical Development and its Significance to the British Empire. London, 
H. F. and G. Witherby, 1927. 315 pp., photographs and map. 


The author was a member of the British East Africa Commission, which toured 
East Africa in 1924. His book is a result of his visit and can be read as an 
unofficial and personal commentary on the Report of the Commission. 

With regard to native labour, Major Church points out that it is the function 
of Government to protect the interests of the labourers, to protect their wives and 
families, to prevent undue pressure being brought to bear upon natives by their 
chiefs, to facilitate their journey to and from employment, to frame regulations for 
their proper housing, feeding and medical care and as far as possible to insist upon 
labour being properly utilised. Almost more important, however, Major Church 
maintains, is the duty to discourage the migration of labourers from healthy and 
potentionally productive inland areas to unhealthy congested coastal districts. 
His passages on native labour are chiefly in illustration of these points. He 
especially emphasises the fact that the very cheapness of labour is the curse of 
East Africa. 


Cole, P. R. and Others. Education in Australia. A Comparative Study o/ 
the Educational Systems of the Six Australian States. Edited by G. S. Browne. 
London, Macmillan and Co., 1927. xx1 + 461 pp. 


“This is the first comprehensive and detailed account of education in Australia. 
It describes the educational facilities and problems of each State in turn, drawing 
attention to the educational progress achieved and the evidences of flexibility of 
administration. The Australian States possess the most strongly centralised sys- 
tems of educational administration in the world, and centralisation, in the authors’ 
opinion, is ‘‘ the best form of educational rule for a young country with a vast 
hinterland. ’’ It ensures, they contend, that children of the rural pioneer receive as 
good an education as the children of the banker or artisan in the city, Australia 
being proud of the efficiency of her small country schools. The book shows how 
Australia, with a small population dispersed over an immense area, is developing 
and maintaining effective systems of education and the attractive field of work 
presented to the keen educationist. 

In the last chapter educational statistics relating to the six States of Australia 
are set out in graphs and comparative tables. 

Costamagna, Carlo. Manuale di Diritto Corporativo Italiano. Fonti e motivi della 
egislazione sulla disciplina giuridica dei rapporti collettivi del lavoro. Preface by 
Alfredo Rocca. Nuova Raccolta di Scritti Giuridici e Sociali. Turin, Unione 
Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 1927. xx + 581 pp. 50 lire. 
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The offices held by Mr. Costamagna render him particularly well qualified to 
undertake this first attempt at a systematic synthesis of the theory of the occupa- 
tional association considered as an institution under public law. The volume is 
in six parts. The broad outlines of the history of and the philosophical and legal 
theories relating to the law on association, from the Roman corporation to the 
modern trade union, are given in the first part. The second deals with the occupa- 
tional association considered as a public institution, the legal restrictions which 
encompass it, and the conditions under which it functions. In the third part the 
author considers collective agreements, and in the fourth the administration of 
labour law, showing the relation between the Fascist doctrine and the Roman 
conception. In the fifth part he deals with breaches of the law and penalties. 
Finally, in the sixth part he describes the machinery designed to promote co-oper- 
ation between the different classes : the corporations, the Ministry of Corporations, 
and the National Council. Here we reach the apex of the Fascist organisation which 
is being built up, and of which the author indicates the functions: regulation of 
prices, organisation of production, social assistance, placing, struggle against 
unemployment, etc. 

In Mr. Costamagna’s view the Italian reform is not an improvisation but the 
logical outcome of existing social factors. The occupational association as an 
institution under public law, he says, is the result of the tendency to centralisation. 
The texts of the Act and Decrees and the Parliamentary debates relating to the 
subject are given in the appendix. 


Dampier-Whetham, €. Politics and the Land. Cambridge, University Press, 
1927. 215 pp. 6s. 

This is the book of one who has read a great deal, thought a good deal, and farmed 
a little. Perhaps the most interesting thing about it is that the author, writing 
as a landiord and farmer, and certainly neither as a Liberal nor as a Labour sympa- 
thiser, should show himself to have been converted against tariffs and subsidies 
for agriculture, but not converted to nationalised land tenure, in many points 


taking up almost precisely the position adopted in the present Government’s 
White Paper, which he characterises in one place somewhat sarcastically as 
“blameless ’’. The book is a mixture of excellent economic theory, explained 
with great lucidity, and of polemics which are always sincere and often amusing, but 
not always unanswerable. Perhaps it attempts rather too much, for it ranges from 
the fundamental facts relatingto gold, credit and prices, to tenure of land and land- 
lordism and other subjects, and combines many admirable theoretical points with 
a running criticism of the Liberal and Labour policies on agriculture, published 
within the last two years. The intention of the book is to subject these two 
political programmes to the hard light of economic fact. Mr. Dampier-Whetham is 
very critical of either programme, but considers that there is much common ground 
on which Conservatives, Liberals and Labour could meet. ‘‘ They might even 
join ’’, he says, ‘‘ to face the fundamental problem of stabilising the general level 
of prices’’ and to carry out certain minor reforms ‘“‘ which would do much to 
enrich both the economic and social life of the rural community. ”’ 


Denker, Dr. Wilhelm. Unjfallverhiitung bei Sprengarbeiten in Steinbriichen mit 
besonderer Beritcksichtigung der wichtigsten Spreng- und Ziindmittel und der in Frage 
kommenden gesetzlichen Bestimmungen. Third revised edition. Berlin, Carl Hey- 
mann, 1927. x11 + 204 pp. 

Study on the prevention of accidents due to the use of explosives in quarries and 
German legislation relating thereto. 


Dunlop, W. R. An investigation of Certain Processes and Conditions on Farms. 
London, National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 1927. 71 pp. 2s. 


The report deals with the first systematic attempt in England to apply the point 
ef view and principles of psychology to agriculture. It is, however, set out at the 
beginning of the report that for many reasons agricultural conditions are peculiar 
and that it must not be expected that industrial and psychological investigation 
in agriculture will lead to the same striking results as in the factory. The benefits 
derived from improved management must not be considered from the factory 
standpoint only. It is a question of a national rather than of an individual 
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policy. In the opinion of the author the encouragement of research and agricultural 
psychology comes within the functions of the State. 

The farm processes examined were picking of bush fruit and glass-house fruit, 
packing and grading of fruit, and milking. The report contains many interesting 
observations but in general it was not possible to carry out the investigations in 
such detail that definite results with regard to methods of executing the processes 
examined could be reached. The closing section of the report calls attention 
to the need of further studies on such questions as farm lay-out, the relations 
between farmers and workers, agricultural co-operation, and vocational selection 
and guidance, 


Federation of British Industries. F.B.J. Year Book. A Register of British 
Manufactures, 1927-27. Seventh annual edition. Edited by W. S. Barciay and 
Ernest A. Naso. London. 220 pp. 


Fiseher, Dr. Ernst W. Vom deutschen Boden und Wohnen. 1. Bodenunrecht und 
neues Recht. 102 pp. II. Wohnungsnot und Mietrecht. 96 pp. III. Neubaupolitik 
und Wohnungsnot. 136 pp. Grundriss des Boden-, Bau-, und Wohnungswesens. 
Dresden, Verlag Aus- und Fortbildung, 1926 and 1927. 


Study on:the housing problem in Germany. 


Flatow, Dr. Georg. Betriebsrdtegesetz vom 4. Februar 1920 nebst Wahlordnung, 
Ausfaihrungsverordnungen und Ergdnzungsgesetzen ( Betriebsbilanzgesetz, Aufsichts- 
ratsgesetz und Wahlordnung). 12. verbesserte Auflage. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1927. 
xvi + 545 pp. 

This well-known commentary on German legislation relating to works councils, 
by an eminent authority on the subject, has now reached its twelfth edition. The 
circumstances which led to the institution of works councils and the enactment of 
the law on the subject, and the essential features of the regulations concerning rela- 
tions between employers and employed are recalled in the introduction, which also 
contains some considerations on relations between workers’ representatives in 
particular undertakings and trade unions, regulations relating to collective agree- 
ments, the enforcement of the Works Councils Act in Germany, and works councils 
in other countries. 

Each section of the Act in question is the subject of an analytical note, in which 
reference is made to the opinions of writers on the subject down to 1926. The 
amendments to existing labour legislation since the issue of the last edition of 
Dr. Flatow’s commentary in 1923 (in particular the Decrees relating to conciliation 
and to rest periods) are examined in their relation to the Act on works councils. 


Foster, William Trufant and Catechings, Waddill. Business without a Buyer. 
Publications of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, No. 10. Boston and 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. ; Cambridge, Riverside Press, 1927. xx + 205 pp. 


The authors describe this book as an attempt to give in popular form the sub- 
stance of two previous books published by the Pollak Foundation — Money and 
Profits — which were reviewed in Vol. IX, No. 1, Jan. 1924, and Vol. XIII, No. 6, 
June 1926, of the International Labour Review. 

The central argument advanced is (1) that under present circumstances produc- 
tion and trade are inhibited by the fact that the purchasing power required to 
furnish a remunerative market for the whole product of industry is lacking ; (2) that 
this shortage of purchasing power is ascribable to a definite flaw in the machinery 
of production and sale; and (3) that this flaw can be remedied by appropriate 
monetary measures designed to ‘“ finance consumption ”’. 

The first of these points is gradually being admitted, by economists and business 
men alike, and the authors’ arguments on this score would seem irrefutable. When 
it comes to the second point — the reason for the shortage of purchasing power — 
the argument is less clear and less convincing. The third question — how to 
“* finance consumption ’’ — is only briefly referred to here, and will, we are told, 
form the subject of a future report. 

While the theory advanced in this book (similar in many respects to that out- 
lined in an article entitled Overproduction and Underconsumption : a Remedy, by 
P. W. Martin, in the International Labour Review, Vol. X1V, No. 1, July 1926) 
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is of great interest, it would seem so far to have gained more critics than adherents. 
The authors consider, however, that these criticisms are for the most part directed 
against points of detail, and do not touch the fundamental argument advanced. 


Fuller, Raymond G. Fourteen is too early. Some Psychological Aspects of School- 
leaving and Child Labour. New York, National Child Labour Committee. 1927. 
40 pp. 

One of the fundamental problems in the child Jabour field is the age at which 
children should be permitted to leave school for work. Mr. Raymond G. Fuller 
considers the educational and psychological factors involved and interprets recent 
research studies in this connection. He contends that fourteen is too early, 
examines the causes of early school-leaving and the evidence in favour of a 
higher school age. 


Gerbis, Dr. Hermann. Organisation des Rettungswesens in Fabriken und Betrie- 
ben. Arbeit und Gesundheit. Schriftenreihe zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. Herausge- 
geben von Professor Dr. Martineck. Heft 6. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1927. 
88 pp. illustr. 

The author describes the organisation of rescue and first aid in cases of accident 
occurring in factories and industrial establishments. The first part is devoted 
to rescue appliances and methods ; after examining a number of special questions, 
such as panic, warnings of danger, alarm, etc., Dr. Gerbis considers in greater 
detail rescue work in cases of injury or accident due to gas, electricity, or other 
causes. The second part deals with first aid (equipment, dressing stations, rest 
rooms, transport of sick and injured). 

The chief interest of the book lies in the survey of rescue work and first aid in 
twenty-six big undertakings and the regulations in force. 


Gibbons, Charles E. and Tuttle, Harvey N. Children Working in Missouri. 
New York, National Child Labour Committee, 1927. 31 pp. 


This pamphlet was the subject of a note in Industrial and Labour Injormation, 
Vol. XXII, No. 3, pp. 118-119. 


Gunn, J. Alexander. Livelihood. Papers in the Study of the Economic Factor for 
Social Science Students. Being Part of Human Society. Melbourne, A. H. Massina 
and Co., 1927. 232 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Henderson, Arthur. Trade Union Law. Introduction’ by W. M. Crrrine. 
Ruskin College Study Courses, No. 2. Oxford, Ruskin College, 1927. 39 pp. 1s. 


A study course designed to provide assistance to those desiring to study the law 
relating to trade unions in England, more especially in relation to the proposed 
amendments to the law contained in the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill, 
1927. 


Ivsic, Milan. Les problémes agraires en Yougoslavie. Preface by Victor Borer. 
Paris, Rousseau et Cie, 1926. 1x + 376 pp. 


The agrarian problem in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes is 
extremely complex. One reason for this is that the provinces which compose the 
new kingdom have had entirely different origins and political and economic his- 
tories. Thesolution of the problem demands a vast programme of reform, exceeding 
the scope of a simple agricultural policy, for, to enable the peasants to increase 
the agricultural output, it is first necessary, the author states, to establish a system 
of land tenure. The aim of agrarian reform, therefore, should be to sweep away all 
impediments to economic and agricultural progress arising from legislation or 
custom. 

Mr. Ivsic’s work is in three parts. The first deals with the geography and geo- 
logical features of the country, considered from the point of view of cultivation. 
The second — a historical outline of the social, legal and economic conditions of the 
peasantry — reviews in turn the feudal system in Croatia, Slovania, Vojvodnia 
and Slovenia, and the Ottoman agrarian system in Bosnia, Herzegovina, Serbia, 
Old Serbia and Macedonia. ‘The third and last part, devoted to agrarian reform 
since 1918, occupies some 300 pages ; it is the most important section in the book. 
The author reviews the reforms carried out from 1919 to 1926 and indicates further 
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necessary changes. The programme includes: (a) a uniform legal system of 
peasant ownership for every district; (6) organisation of agricultural credit ; 
(c) organisation of public education adapted to the needs of the peasant class, more 
especially primary, secondary and higher agricultural education ; (d) organisation 
of agricultural distributive co-operative societies, producers’ and credit societies ; 
(e) institution of a financial, customs and commercial policy, taking into account 
the interests of agricultural production ; (/) establishment of a central institute for 
agricultural statistics. 

In the author’s opinion the Ministry of Agriculture should be entrusted with 
the duties connected with the carrying out of these reforms, part of which at present 
devolve on the Ministry of Agrarian Reform. 


Kammer fir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Lehrlingsschuiz und Lehrlings- 
farsorge der Oesterreichischen Arbeiterkammern. Bericht der Lehrlingsschutzstellen 
far das Jahr 1926. Verfasst von Anton Kimmy. Vienna, 1927. 30 pp. 


The first office for the protection of apprentices was instituted by the Vienna 
Chamber of Workers and Employees in 1921. Similar offices were soon created 
throughout Austria, and in 1926 they reached a total of 41. The above pamphlet 
describes their activities during 1926, and gives 150,000 schillings as the sum 
expended on the protection of apprentices during the year reviewed and 500,000 
schillings as the estimate for 1927. 

The thirteen offices in Vienna examined 7,363 claims during 1926. The total 
expenditure for the year (covering correspondence, information supplied, visits, 
and claims settled) was 23,088. ‘The report draws attention to the remarkable 
variety of questions in dispute and the difficulties dealt with. 


Keller, Dr. Paul. Louis Blanc und die Revolution von 1848. Eine Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Volkswirtschaft Frankreichs in der ersten Hdljfte 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. Zircher volkswirtschaftliche Forschungen, Vol. X. Zurich, 
Girsberger und Co., 1926. xiv + 232 pp. 


Mr. Keller traces the changes in industrial organisation and the spread of social- 
ist ideas in France during the first part of the nineteenth century. As represent- 
ative of the period the author selects Louis Blanc, whose activities were most 
closely connected with the events described. The book consists of five parts 
dealing respectively with: (1) the milieu ; (2) the life and teachings of Louis Blanc ; 
(3) the economic history of the revolution of 1848; (4) Louis Blanc and the social 
policy of the revolutionary government ; (5) the connections between the ideas of 
Louis Blanc and modern Socialism. 


Kimml, Anton. Lehrlingsrecht und Lehrlingsschutz. Darstellung des gesamten 
Lehrlingsrechtes mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Lehrlingsschutzes. 1. Band. 
Preface by Dr. I. FREUNDLICH. Vienna, Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte 
in Wien, 1927. xxx + 510 pp. 

Mr. Kimml’s work is in two volumes. ‘The first, now under review, contains 
the text of and commentary on all the legal provisions relating to the organisation 
of apprenticeship, the protection of apprentices, and the different branches of 
insurance in Austria which provide for them. The author has taken into account 
amendments to the legislation in question since the work on the same subject 
published by Mr. Rager in 1923. A very clear and detailed table of contents 
facilitates reference. 


Land- und forstwirtschaftlicher Arbeitgeberverband fiir die Provinz Schlesien. 
Zusammenstellung von Leistungsléhnen im Kreise Schweidnitz. Schriftenreihe des 
betriebswirtschaftlichen Ausschusses beim land und forstwirtschaftlichen Arbeit- 
geberverband fiir die Provinz Schlesien. Schweidnitz, L. Heege, 1927. 20 pp. 

This pamphlet, which is issued’ by the Committee on Farm Management 
appointed by the Union of Employers of Agriculture and Forestry in Silesia, contains 
examples of the results obtained from the system of payment by results on farms 
in the district of Schweidnitz. 


Laski, Harold J. and Benn, Ernest, J. P. The Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Bill. Present Day Papers, No. 12, issued by Copec Central Committee. London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1927. 19 pp. 6d. 
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Two brief essays, one in favour of and the other against the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Bill, summarising in readable form the main arguments advanced 
by the two sides. 


Latvijas Kooperativu Kongresu Padome. Conseil des congrés coopératifs de la 
Latvie. Latvijas Kooperacijas Gada Gramata Piektais Gads. Annuaire de la coopéra- 
tion de la Latvie. 5™* année. Riga, 1927. 291 pp. 


Year Book of the Latvian Council of Co-operative Congresses for 1925. The 
headings to the statistical tables included in the appendix are given in French and 
in Latvian. 


Lewishon, Sam A. The New Leadership in Industry. New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Co,, 1926. x + 229 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Masaryk Institute for Adult Education. The Masaryk Institute for Adult Educa- 
tion (Cultural Federation). Formation and Development (1906-1926). Prague, 1926. 
37 pp. 


Meng T’ien-p’ei and Gamble, Sidney D. Prices, Wages and the Standard of Living 
in Peking, 1920-1924. Special Supplement to the Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, July 1926. Peking, Express Press. 113 pp. 


Meyerowitz, Arthur. Das gesamte Miet- und Wohnungsnotrecht. Dargestellt in 
der Paragraphenfolge der drei Grundgesetze MSchG. (Mieterschutzgesetz), WMG. 
(Wohnungsmangelgesetz), RMG. ( Reichsmietengesetz) unter besonderer Beritcksich- 
tigung der preussischen Verhdltnisse nach dem Stande vom August 1926. Berlin, 
Franz Wahlen, 1926. vir + 278 pp. 

Outline of and commentary on the German emergency legislation relating to 
lodging and housing, with special reference to the situation in Prussia down to 
August 1926. 


Mithaud, Edgard. La journée de huit heures et ses résultats d’aprés l’enquéte sur 
la production. Preface by Albert THomaAs. Geneva, 1927. 140 pp. 2 frs. 


This study is based on two articles by Prof. Milhaud which appeared in the 
December 1925 and February 1926 issues of the International Labour Review. 

In the preface Mr. Albert Thomas sets forth the main ideas developed in the 
work, quoting authoritative statements in support of the conclusions drawn. 
Finally, he writes: “ It is therefore with a firm faith, acertain hope, based both on 
experience and on a general consensus of opinion, that the supporters cf the 8-hour 
day can affirm, with Mr. Edgar Milhaud, that its adoption promotes technical pro- 
gress, through the impetus given to the improvement of equipment and organisa- 
tion, and a more scientific and economic utilisation of human powers of pro- 
duction. ”’ 


Modigliani, J.-E. La loi syndicale fasciste. Bibliothéque d’éducation et de pro- 
pagande socialiste, No. 3. Paris, Editions de la Nouvelle Revue socialiste, 1927. 
13 pp. 1 fr. 


Short critical analysis of Fascist trade union legislation. 


Mohrmann, Dr. Warthold. Produktion und Absatz. Munich, A. Pfeiffer, 1297. 
44 pp. 1.50 marks. 


Contains a brief outline of theories of production and consumption. The author 
attributes crises in consumption to a lack of method in the distribution of means 
of payment and suggests the creation in each country of an institution for the grant 
of credit to consumers adapted to the fluctuations of supply and demand. 


Mukerjee, R. The Rural Economy of India. London, Bombay, etc., Longmans’ 
Green, 1926. x1 + 262 pp. 


The information covers both the scientific and the economic facts of rural India. 
Landholding, debt, pressure of population on the land, denudation of forest areas 
and soil erosion, irrigation and misuse of water, the relation of different cultivations 
to each other and the effects of their misadjustment on rural prosperity, famines 
etc., are among the topics dealt with. If anything, too many and not too few facts 
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are quoted, and a certain want of cohesion and arrangement makes this book less 
useful than it might be. 


Miinzenberg, Willi. Fanjf Jahre Internationale Arbeiterhilfe. Berlin, Neuer 
Deutscher Verlag Willi Miinzenberg, 1926. 183 pp. 


Report on the first five years’ activities of the Workers’ International Mutual 
Aid Association (1921-1926). 


National Association of Manufacturers. Junior Education and Employment 
Committee. Educating the Coming Generations. Being the second study of a series 
on Junior Education and Employment. Reprinted from the Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 10 March 1927. New York. xrx pp. 


An analysis of the position of public education in the United States is given in 
a series of charts with explanatory notes. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Cost of Living in Foreign Countries. 
New York, 1927. rv + 402 pp. 


In this volume, a complete survey of all existing cost-of-living indexes is made. 
The basis of the budget used, the method of collection of prices, and the method of 
computing index numbers are fully described. Tables are given wherever possible 
showing the list of articles priced and the resulting index numbers for a period of 
years. An introductory chapter summarises the various methods of compiling 
index numbers of the cost of living and a final chapter inquires whether or not any 
general tendencies can be traced among the various experiences described in the 
earlier part of the volume, and whether there is any evidence of progress towards 
standardisation. In this connection the resolutions on methods of compiling cost- 
of-living indexes, adopted by the Second International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians convened by the International Labour Office in 1925, are quoted with 
approval. The authors conclude that “ the problem of changes in the cost of living 
is primarily a local problem to be measured with due reference to the conditions of 
life in each community. The measurement of such changes in the form of an index 
number of the cost of living, therefore, cannot sacrifice local needs and local 
application to the demand for standardisation and international comparison. 
On the other hand, there is good ground for belief that the better an index of the 
cost of living succeeds in portraying the conditions which prevail in any one coun- 
try, the better adapted it is to serve the purpose of international comparison.” 

Apart from the Report prepared in 1925 by the International Labour Office on 
Methods of Compiling Index Numbers of Cost of Living (Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 6, Geneva, 1925) there is, as far as we are aware, no other publication 
except this one of the National Industrial Conference Board which gives an inter- 
national survey of the whole problem, and the present volume is a valuable addition 
to the literature of statistical methodology. 


The Fiscal Problem in Delaware. New York, 1927. x + 150 pp. 


This volume, which is the result of an investigation conducted by Mr. W. F. 
SHULTz and assistants of the Conference Board Research Staff, under the supervision 
of the Board’s Staff Economic Council, is one of a series of studies on the cost of 
government in the United States. The survey of public expenditure and public 
revenue reveals two special questions, those of school finance and railroad taxation, 
as of outstanding importance in the fiscal problem of Delaware, and to each a 
Separate chapter is given. Chapter V, devoted to a consideration of public school 
finance and concerned primarily with public expenditure, examines the question 
whether Delaware is making adequate provision for the education of its children 
and whether for the expenditure actually made it is securing adequate results. 


Nawratil, Arnulf. O Traczach i Tartakach. Ze Wzgledu Na Ochrone Zycia i 
raga Pracownikow. Lwow, Zaklad ubezpeiczenia od wypadkéw we Lwowie, 
. 47 pp. 


The author of this pamphlet, which is published by the Accident Insurance 
Association of Lwow, is an engineer and district labour inspector. He considers 
organisation, safety measures and health conditions of workers in saw-mills. His 
Study is in two parts. The first deals with organisation and plant. It contains 


10 
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statistics and comparative tables relating to accidents and their causes. In the 
second, Mr. Nawratil makes a series of suggestions for improvements in working 
conditions in saw-mills. He recommends particularly more efficient lighting and 
a rational organisation of work. The pamphlet includes a short bibliography. 


Newlang, Oscar. Harmony between Labor and Capital. An Essay on the Welfare 
of Nations. New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. vir + 238 pp. 
7s. 6d. 


An exceedingly well thought out and clearly written plan for securing harmony 
between “ labour ”’ and “ capital’”’ on the principle that instead of capital employing 
labour, labour should employ capital, that is to say, instead of labour being paid 
a wage, leaving capital as the “‘residuary legatee”’ of such gains as may be made, 
capital should be paid a “living wage ’”’ only, thus enabling labour (including man- 
agement) to receive the full reward of its efforts, namely, the whole of the net pro- 
duct over and above the amount necessary to pay this living wage. The various 
difficulties that arise in the application of such a plan are carefully considered and 
ingenious suggestions made for their solution. In the concluding chapters the 
argument is carried into the international field. The author emphasises the neces- 
sity of international organisation for the maintenance of humane conditions of 
labour and explains the raison d’étre of the International Labour Organisation. 

The book is written with a simplicity which a reader not thoroughly acquainted 
with the problem might possibly mistake for naiveté. The scheme developed is, 
of course, highly thoeretical in the sense that no great industrial country is at 
present prepared to take suchastep as the adoption of the basic principle of labour 
employing capital, while the argument itself is at times made somewhat wearisome 
by ill-disguised repetition. But students of wage questions and the general 
problem of the division of the product of industry will recognise this unassuming 
contribution to the literature ofthe subject as a piece of clear thinking, containing 
much that is sound and much that is provocative of further thought. 


Oeuvres sociales féminines chrétiennes de Belgique. Rapport général septembre 


1924-juin 1926. 4° Congrés national des Géuvres sociales féminines chrétiennes de 
Belgique, Anvers, 27-28 juin, 1926. Brussels, 1926. 88 pp. 

Report of the Belgian Christian Women’s Social Workers’ Organisations for 
the period September 1924-June 1926, submitted to the fourth Congress held at 
Antwerp, 27-28 June 1926. 


Panzeram, Dr. Die Vorschriften iiber Dienst- und sonstige Beamtenwohnungen. 
Berlin, Georg Bath. 269 pp. 


Pfannensechmidt, Ernst. Die argentinische Landwirtschaft. Edited and completed 
by Dr. Fritz EHRENFoRTH. Der Weltmarkt fiir agrarische Erzeugnisse : Untersu- 
chungen des Forschungsinstitut fir Agrar- und Siedlungswesen zu Berlin. Heft 2. 
Berlin, Parey, 1926. 202 pp. 6.50 marks. 


This is an admirable account of Argentine agriculture, written with good judg- 
ment and based on a careful study of statistics and official documents combined 
with first-hand knowledge of conditions obtained during the author’s ten years’ 
residence in Argentina as Agricultural Adviser to the German Government. 
It should be of the greatest use to nationals of other countries who wish to study 
Argentine conditions. The strength of the book lies in the mass of information it 
contains, for some of which the editor is also responsible ; the data, presented with 
great clearness, relate to natural conditions, population. land tenure, labour, farm- 
ing organisation and methods, marketing, prices, transport, credit, etc. The author 
adds such explanation as gives significance to the facts, but abstains from general 
descriptions or discussions. His condemnation of the inelasticity of the large- 
scale ranching system of Argentina, the evils of absentee landlordism, and the 
insufficient protection of tenants and smallholders is plain, nor is he very hopeful 
that any radical change will take place in the near future, although he does justice 
to such efforts as are implied in the Tenants’ Protection Act of 1921 and the 
Colonisation Bill of 1924. 


Pichler, Hans. Das sozialdemokratische Agrarprogramm. Innsbruck, Tiroler 
Bauernbund, 1926. 166 pp. 
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A collection of articles published in the Tiroler Bauernzeitung, the organ of 
the Christian peasants’ movement in Tyrol, criticising the agrarian programme 
recently adopted by the Austrian Social-Democratic Party. The programme was 
summarised in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. X V1, No. 5, 1 Nov. 1925. 


Pitt-Rivers, George H. Lane-Fox. The Clash of Culture and the Contactof Races. 
An Anthropological and Psychological Study of the Laws of Racial Adaptability, 
with special reference to the Depopulation of the Pacific and the Government of Subject 
Races. London, Routledge and Sons, 1927. xiv + 312 pp. 18s. 


The grave question of the declining numbers of many native races is at. present 
occupying the attention of most colonial Powers, and whilst there is general agree- 
ment that the decline is due to the impact upon them of other civilisations, bringing 
diseases to which they are not immunised, labour to which they are not accustomed, 
and destroying their religious and moral sanctions without replacing them by 
effective equivalents, there is a variety of opinion as to exactly how these circum- 
stances bring about the diminution in numbers. Some of these opinions are con- 
tested by the author of this work. With regard to the problems of native labour in 
relation to the well-being of native communities, the author is severely critical of 
recent so-called ‘“‘ moral’? arguments and ‘the vaunted benefits of European 
‘uplift’ ’’. 

‘Not satisfied merely with endeavouring to obtain sufficient labour with 
which to run plantations, mines or workshops, a benevolent white Government 
insists upon devising means whereby this process may be made to serve what it 
chooses to call the natives’ own highest interests. ‘The white man does not, there- 
fore, remain content with ensuring the proper treatment and care of those 
natives actually engaged in work under him, but hastens to use his influence upon 
the natives he involves in his economic system as a step towards revolutionising 
the life of the natives he still does not require, and in subverting their whole social 
system. ”’ 

Other alleged causes of diminution of population are discussed and, at greater 


length, the importance of native custom in regard to the relations of the sexes and 
of the destruction of these customs by contact with missionaries and with civilisa- 
tion. The author’s conclusions throw serious doubt on many widely held opinions 
on these matters, and his arguments deserve careful examination. 


Roehaix, A. et Canel, M. La lutte contre les maladies contagieuses et la déclaration 
obligatoire. Préface du Dr. DeEQuipt, suivie des Instructions prophylactiques du 
conseil supérieur d’Hygiéne publique de France. Actualités de l’Hygiéne, No. 2. 
Paris, Le Mouvement sanitaire, 1927. 10 frs. 


Study of the methods employed in combating infectious diseases in France and 
in her colonies, and the legislation relating thereto. Special interest attaches to 
the prophylactic measures enjoined, which have been approved by the Superior 
Council of Public Hygiene and are here published for the first time. They are 
recommended to all practitioners and health services engaged in combating infectious 
diseases. 


Saitzew. Dr. Manuel. Horizontal und Vertikal im Wandel der letzten Jahrzehnte. 
Begriffliches, Tatsdchliches, Problematisches. (Kieler Vortrage gehalten im Wissen- 
schaftlichen Klub des Instituts fir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Univer 
sitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. Bernhard Harms. 19. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1927. 36 pp. 


Brief description of the constitution of trusts and cartels according to the so- 
called horizontal and vertical methods, the first method grouping parallel concerns 
and the second miscellaneous undertakings ranging from those engaged in primary 
production to those manufacturing the finished product. 


Saxer, Dr. A. Die X. Internationale Arbeitskonferenz. Buchs, Buchdruckerei 
Buchs, 1927. 16 pp. 

Brief report of the Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference, June 
1927, by Dr. Saxer, Secretary to the Swiss Federation of Independent Workers 
(St Gall) and Adviser to the Swiss workers’ delegation to the Conference. 
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Schminke, Dr. and Sell, Dr. Arbeiisgerichisgesetz. Kommentar mit einer syste- 
matischen Inhaltsiibersicht und einer Formularsammlung. Stuttgart, J. Hess, 1927. 
350 pp. 6.60 marks. 


Commentary on German legislation relating to industrial courts. 


Skéld Edvin. Nya Vdgar. Studier och reflexioner rérande jordbrukspolitik och 
social jordpolitik samt deras grdnsomraden mot varandra. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 
1927. 70 pp. 1,50 kronor. 


In this study on agrarian and social policy the author discusses, in three sepa- 
rate articles, the effect of a protective tariff for Swedish agriculture, the necessity 
of reform in the vocational educational system and of the organisation of experi- 
mental stations, and, finally, settlement problems. 


Souter, R. V., Olmsted, Frederick Law, Biekerdike, C. F. and Novogilov, Victor 
Valentinoviteh. Criticisms of ‘‘ Profits’, a book by William Trufant Foster and 
Waddil Catchings. Pollak Prize Essays. Newton, Mass., Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research, 1927. 131 pp. 


In 1925 the Pollak Foundation published a book Profits by T. W. FosTER and W. 
CaTCcHINGS, for the best adverse criticism of which a prize of $5,000 was offered. 
This invitation to criticise a new economic approach to the problem of the trade 
cycle and of ‘‘ overproduction ”’ was widely taken up, essays being received from at 
least fifty universities in the United States, and from 25 othercountries. Among the 
writers were at least 40 authors of books on economics, 50 professors of economics, 
and 60 accountants, bankers, statisticians, etc., including some of the leading 
men in the Federal Reserve System and in bureaus of economic research. The four 
best essays submitted in this competition are here reproduced, together with an 
introduction by the authors of Profits replying to the criticisms raised. 


The Colliery Year Book and Coal Trades Directory 1927. London, The Louis 
Cassier Co., 1927. 1032 + 104 pp. 2ls. 

The Syndical Reform in Italy and the Labour Charter. Rome, Charles Colombo, 
1927. 211 pp. 

The pamphlet, which is also published in French, contains a translation of the 
Act and regulations relating to the re-organisation of relations between capital and 
labour in Italy (Act of 3 April 1926, and Royal Decree of 1 July 1926 respecting 
its enforcement) and the text of the Labour Charter, together with the Ministerial 
reports to the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and the reports of the Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Deputies and the Committee of the Senate. It is a valuable 
source of information for those interested in trade union reform in Italy, the main 
lines of which are set forth in a short preface. 


Thomas, Edgar. The Economics of Small Holdings. A Study basedona Survey 
of Small-scale Farming in Carmarthenshire. Preface by C.S. ORwin. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1927. x11 + 132 pp. 4s. 6d. 


This is one of the best analyses of smallholding in Europe which has appeared 
for a long time. In its general purpose and method it is inspired by Ashby’s 
Allotments and Smallholdings in Oxfordshire, which was published in 1917. The 
geographical area of the study is not great ; it includes 262 grass holdings in Car 
marthenshire. The information obtained by the survey method of research is 
supplemented by the analysis of 93 financial accounts. In general, the study is 
confined to a record of economic facts ; the analyses of money expenses and net 
returns per acre, per holding and per worker are particularly illuminating. The 
author does not attempt to present social facts, such as distances from school, 
church, places of amusement, opportunities for recreation, means of transport, 
use of holidays, family expenditure, household equipment, etc. 

Among the many points to be noted we select the following. First, the great 
importance of rent and rates to the smallholder’s budget ; the author shows that 
relief, encouragement, or, if desired, discouragement of the smallholding movement 
can be achieved through legislative‘action dealing with this sensitive side of small- 
holding, and bearing more especially on rate relief, rent restriction, and compen- 
sation for improvements. Secondly, the economic stability of the smallholding — 
its chance of sheer survival in a competitive world — is shown to turn largely 
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on its being of a special size adapted to give the maximum return from a particular 
kind of soil, a particular type of farming, and a particular amount of labour. 
The search after “‘ optimum’”’ sizes of smallholdings has scarcely begun, for, too 
often, as the author points out, action has preceded investigation. 

Here we may remark that “ adjunctive ” smallholdings — i.e. holdings or allot- 
ments the income of which forms an “‘ adjunct ”’ to another income — are excluded 
from the present study. In view of their widespread existence, however, a study 
of such supplementary holdings would be decidedly useful. The principal question 
to be asked is: Does the smallholder live from his holding or does he not ? This 
leads on to the complicated question of the amount and character of the labour 
employed on smallholdings. Mr. Thomas’ analysis of employment on smaillhold- 
ings is far more detailed and useful than that ‘ordinarily supplied. A record of 
actual hours worked is, however, not given, though it would appear to be necessary, 
even if extremely difficult to obtain. We should welcome aseven more valuable 
a record of the hours not worked, i.e. a record of leisure, for, as the author remarks, 
the ** continual toiling of the smallholder, his wife and his family is possibly the 
most serious aspect of the smallholding problem, since there is reason to fear that 
in the struggle for a bare existence, the instinct, as well as the opportunity, for real 
home-making is often lost, and the opportunities for leisure reduced to a minimum. 
Such considerations, particularly that of the ratio of leisure to work, are undoubt- 
edly ‘fundamental measures of the standard of living of the farm family ’.” 

An appendix to Mr. Thomas’ interesting work contains summaries of similar 
studies in four European countries followed by a list of references. A short biblio- 
graphy is also included. 


Tornyay, G. H. von. Die Bodenrejform und ihre Wirkung auf die Entwicklung 
der Ungarischen Landwirtschaft. Budapest, Julius Benko, 1926. 100 pp., maps. 


The first part of this book contains a history of land tenure and agrarian reform 
in Hungary from the earliest days of its history down to the Agrarian Reform of 
1920. The legislation of the agrarian reform, its purposes and results are described 
in the second part. The conclusions reached are that the support given to small- 


holdings as a result of the reform is inadequate. The principal effect has been the 
acquiring of smallholdings by a considerable number of landless persons, but 
the maintenance of smallholdings, the author adds, has always been difficult in 


Hungary. 
An annex contains a valuable translation of the Agrarian Reform Acts. 


Ufficio speciale d’Iniormazioni legali ed administrative per l’applicazione della 
legislazione sociale. Codice del Lavoro. Raccolta coordinata delle principali disposi- 
zioni vigenti. Con note e indici. Seconda edizione, Novembre 1926. Roma, Societa 
anonima editrice, 1926. xxx1 + 1236 pp. 


Union centrale des associations patronales suisses. Kapport du Comité central 
sur Vactivité de 0 Union durant l'année 1926 (19° exercice). Lausanne, 1927. 79 pp. 


Annual report of the Federation of Swiss Employers’ Associations for 1926, 


Vajkai, Julie Eve. Education for Life. The Training of the Girl Worker. Fore- 
word by Ethel Sipcwick. London, The Weardale Press (The World’s Children, 
Limited), 1927. v + 18 pp. 1s. 


fIn a former booklet, Child Saving and Child Training, to which attention 
was drawn in the International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, February 1926, 
the author gave an account of the work schools in Hungary established by the 
** Save the Children Fund ”’, the aim of which is to prepare the pupils for the 
life which lies before them in the factory or in the workshop. Mrs Vajkai, to 
whose initiative are largely due nine work schools and the Lord Weardale Home 
founded and organised in Budapest, describes in the above small pamphlet the more 
outstanding features of the scheme, the methods employed and results achieved. 
The value of the schools has been amply proved and, in conclusion, the author 
asks : “‘ Could not the continuation classes — that all-round failure of an incomplete 
system — be replaced by the work school, the school born of poverty and yet so rich 
in possibilities for helping the child towards the Life Complete ? ”’ 
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Veiland-Haupt, P. Bauern-Genossenschaftswesen und Arbeiterkooperation in 
Ddanemark. Hermsdorf (Thiringen), Verlag Die Gemeinwirtschaft, 1927. 46 pp. 


This book deals with co-operative societies in Denmark, including agricultural 
societies and those founded by industrial workers. The latter especially have, in 
late years, undergone rapid growth. The co-operative societies are grouped accord- 
ing to purpose. A chronological grouping would perhaps have given a clearer idea 
of their development. The author is well informed and the book contains, in spite 
of its small size, a great deal of detail. The Danish co-operative movement is, on 
the whole, accurately described. In the section on co-operative credit institutions, 
however, no mention is made of the important fact that the mortgage co-operative 
societies are urban as well as rural, and the account given of the part played by 
the State Mortgage Bank is perhaps rather misieading. 


Vineent, George E. The Rockefeller Foundation. A Review for 1926. New York, 
1927. 54 pp. 

Brief survey of the work of the Rockfeller Foundation during 1926 by the 
President of the Foundation. The annual report of the Foundation will be issued 
later. 
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1927. 81 pp. 


Boyle, James E. Marketing of Agricultural Products. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1925. vii + 479 pp. 


Bubnoff, S. von. Deutschlands Steinkohlenfelder. Ein Ueberblick fiir Geologen, 
Bergleute und Wirtschaftler. Unter Mitwirkung von Fr. FRecu, A. DANNENBERG, 
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1926. vitr + 251 pp. 
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Poestaka ”’, 1925. 69 pp. 
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terbildungsfrage, 1801-1816. Tibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1926. x1 + 331 pp. 


Hundmeyer, Matthias. Arbeits- und Lohnverhdltnisse in der mittelfrdnkische 
Landwirtschaft. Ansbach, Michael Schraut, 1925. 124 pp. 


Jiekh, Ernst. The New Germany. Three Lectures. Introduction by Alfred Zim- 
MERN. London, Oxford University Press, 1927. 102 pp. 5s. 


Kohl, Dr. M. Das landwirtschaftliche Genossenschafiswesen des Grossherzog- 
tums Luxemburg 1875-1925. Luxemburg, P. Worré-Mertens, 1925. x1 + 227 pp. 


L’ industria mineraria solfifera siciliana. Il sindacato e la sua azione di previdenza 
sociale nelle solfare di Sicilia. (1) Notizie e data sulla instituzione e sul funzionamento 
del Sindacato Siciliano Infortuni prima, durante e dopo la guerra mondiale. By 
Pompeo CoLtaJANNi. (2) L’organizzazione dei posti di succorso e dei servizii sanitarii 
nelle miniere di Sicilia. By Dott. I. di Giovanni. Turin, Tipografia sociale torinese, 
1925. 102 pp. 


Lotz, Dr. Walther. Die deutsche Staatsfinanzwirtschaft im Kriege. Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges. Deutsche Serie. Veréffentlichungen der 
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Carnegie-Stiftung fir Internationalen Frieden. Abteilung fir Volkswirtschaft und 
Geschichte. Stuttgart, Berlin and Leipzig, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt ; New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1927. x11 + 151 pp. 


Mayr, Dr. Eustach. Die Genossenschajt in der Wirtschaft der Vergangenheit, 
Gegenwart und Zukunft. Heidelberg, Walter F. W. Graefe, 1926. 68 pp. 


Nemirovskij, M. J. Die Schulbildung in der Ukraine. Das Heutige Russland. 
Heft 9. Published by the Osteuropa-Institut in Breslau. Berlin, Hermann Sack, 


1926. 35 pp. 
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Instituts fur internationales Recht an der Universitat Kiel, 1926. x1 + 542 pp. 
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